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Special Trap Champion 


Four Good Guns 


Iver Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Gun 
Safety mechanism sets itself when gun is opened—the triggers 
cannot be pulled till safety button is released. Top lever is not 
controlled by a “trip,” but automatically comes back to normal, 
permitting hammers to be lowered without snapping. Made in 
all gauges, including the .410. Various barrel lengths. Also 
furnished at an extra cost, with selective type automatic ejec- 
tor; the only moderately priced double barrel gun so made. 
Iver Johnson Matted Top Rib Single Barrel Shot Gun 
Popular with sportsmen. The glare-proof, finely Matted Top Rib 
extends full length of barrel. Barrel and lug of high car- 
bon steel forged in one piece. Full choke. Made in 12, 16, 
and 20 gauges, and .410 bore, with various barrel lengths. 
Iver Johnson Special Trap Single Barrel Shot Gun 
A gun designed especially for trap-shooting, to sell at a 
moderate price, It has a ventilated rib, finely matted, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS 
New York—151 Chambers St. 


41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


extending the full length of the barrel, giving a maximum relie! 
from heat waves. The matted top prevents glare. 
Compensating locking bolt insures against shooting loose 
Stock and fore-end are of black walnut, beautifully hand 
checkered and polished. Automatic ejector, 12 gauge only 


32-inch barrel fitted with two Lyman Ivory Sights. 


Iver Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot Gun 
The “old reliable” for years. Barrel and lug of high carbon steel 
forged in one piece. Barrel full choke which assures close, hard 
shooting. Adjustable main spring tension bar. Made in various 

gauges, including the .410, and various lengths of barre! 

Complete New Firearms Booklet for Sportsmen 

Catalog “A” shows in detail all the Tver Johnson “Ham 

mer the Hammer” Safety Revolvers, as well as Iver John 

son Single Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless Double 
Barrel Shot Guns. Write for copy today. It’s free 
& CYCLE WORKS 


Chicago—108 W. Lake St. San Francisco—717 Market St 
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Summer Resort— Montauk Manor, Montauk, Long Island 
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Outdoor Life El and Recreation 


Miami Beach, 
FLORIDA 
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Pre-eminent hospitality, excellent cuisine and 
careful, unobtrusive service makes the Lin- 
coln one of the centres where a discriminat- 
ing traveler may best enjoy the wonderful 
climate of the South. The varied acquatic 
and other outdoor sports for which the Flo- 
rida East Coast is famous are best represented 
here. 


America’s Winter Playground 


The Lincoln is situated in the heart of all 
Beach attractions opposite the Golf Course, 
in the outdoor Tennis Courts, near the ocean 
and accessible to the Polo Fields and the Ca- 
sino, where every one may enjoy the wonder- 
ful surf bathing and Roman Pools. 


Season November 1 to May 1 


RATES 
Single Rooms, $10, $12.50 and $15 per day 
Double Rooms, $20, $25 and $30 per day 
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THE LINCOLN HOTEL 
Miami Beach, Florida 
BERNHARD LUNDBERG, Manager 
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Wirn sixty-four years’ experience in out- 
witting fish of every type in all kinds of 
water, it’s not amazing that Pflueger Baits 
lure the most cautious members of the finny 
tribe to an honored position at the family 
meal as the piece de resistance. 


You'll find on Pflueger Baits colors and 
trimmings that seemingly have an irresist- 
ible fascination for fish. Even when the “fish 
are not biting” you will get “strikes” that 
will command respect. 


Ask your dealer to show you pedigreed 
Pflueger Baits made by the third generation 
of Pfluegers. 


Also other Pflueger Fishing Tackle, Reels 
and Equipment—comprising more than 5000 
articles designed for every type of fresh or 
salt water fishing. The Pflueger Pocket Cata- 
log is full of useful information for both the 
experienced and inexperienced fishermen. Just 
mail coupon for your copy. 


PFLUEGERS' 


PRONOUNCED ‘“FLEW-GE 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I804 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle 
in the United States 
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Lowe Star Bait 


The Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 146 4 

Free Upon Request. Every fisherman 

should have it. Shows a complete as- Ps THE 
ENTERPRISE 


sortment of Pflueger Reels, Baits, etc. 
MFG. COMPANY 


Ps Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 
, Department OR-9 


Please send me copy of your 
pocket catalog No. 146. 
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African Hunting Expedi- 
tions in the Tanganyika 
Territory 





“‘The Hunter’s Paradise’’ 


The now completed two months’ 


Roark and Bryan’ expedition, 
Madison, Wisconsin, organized 


by us with only a NATIVE Eng- 
lish-speaking GUIDE was another 
success: Buffaloes, good mane 
lions, elands, other antelopes and 
gazelles. Purpose of safari was 
the collecting of plants and in- 
sects. Expressed perfect satis- 
faction with everything, especially 
the behavior of the BLACK 
guide. 


Come with us into the finest hunting 
grounds in the world. Unequalled 
anywhere else. 


Very reasonable rates 


Siedentopf Bros., 


Canon City, Colorado 




















BRITISH COLUMBIA 


is a paredise for the tourist and the big-came hunter. 


Moose, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat 
and deer abound. Open seasons for 1927 now fixed 
are, generally speaking, September to mid-December: 
Grizzlies and black bear, September to June following. 
best in the spring. 

Game-birds within easy reach of any city or town, 
September-November, 

Salmon fishing with fly or troll on coast at its 
best, July-November. Trout in practically every 
stream and lake, March-November. 

Competent guides and outfitting at all points. 

Motoring in comfort is possible over greater por- 
tion of province 55°. Varied and mag- 


south of 55 
nificent scenery. Address 


BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
VICTORIA, B. C. 























Wisconsin’s Prize Muskie 
Waters 

N the 1926 annual fish trophy contest 

Wisconsin carried away the honors for 
muskellunge, great northern pike and wall- 
eyed pike. 

The first prize in the muskellunge class 
went to Charles Turgrimson with a 48- 
pound 8-ounce fish caught in Big St. Ger- 
maine Lake on a live sucker. Third prize 
went to C. B. Friday of Twin Lakes with 
a 42-pound 8-ounce muskie on a No. 8 


spinner spoon. Oliver Bullard’s 29-pound 
12-ounce great northern pike, caught at 
Long Lake, topped this field. A 13-pound 


wall-eyed pike caught by Walter Leipnitz, 
a 12-pounder caught by W. J. Henderson 
and a 12-pounder caught by J. H. Aldous, 
won first, second and third prizes—all in 
Wisconsin waters. 


The second prize small-mouth — black 
bass (7 pounds) was won by B. A. Fetter- 
hoff, Jr., in East Battle Lake, and Alfred 


W. Follett of Long Lake got fourth prize 
with his 7-pound bass. 

There is little question about the geo- 
graphical locale to head for if you are 


after the big fish. Wisconsin’s Land 
O’Lakes offer abundant opportunity. June, 
September and October are the prime 


months for fishings and outings. 

On the north shore of Big St. Germaine 
Lake via Sayner, Wis., is Clear View 
Lodge, ideally situated in the Big Woods 
lake region and nearby lakes are readily 
accessible if you want a change from the 
incomparable St. Germaine. Sayner is on 


the C. M. & St. P. Railway and also 
reached by splendid auto highways. It is 
350 miles from Chicago. Big St. Ger- 


maine Lake has a heavily timbered shore, 
a natural growth of hardwood, interspersed 
with pines and balsam, and is one of the 
highest points of land in the state. This 
lake is famous for its muskellunge, pike 
and bass and nearby streams for trout. A 
white sand bathing beach fronts the lodge; 
the waters are pure being spring fed. Cot- 
tages are rustic. Competent guides are 
furnished with boats and autos when 
wanted. 


ry. 
he Ozarks 
HE Ozaarks are proving to be the logi- 
cal solution of the problem of the tour- 
ist who seeks variety and a change of scen- 
ery from that to which he has become ac- 
customed after repeated visits to the older 
resort sections. A picture of the Ozarks as 
millions of delighted vacationists have 
found them, is well portrayed in the lines 


of Bishop Quayle, wherein he says, “It 
seems like a land of dreams. Anyone who 
will go and wander and saunter for 


months thru this enchanted land will think 
that he has been out alone with God in a 
land of His special favor—water every- 
where, and water which to drink is to be 
thirsty for it for the rest of one’s days: 
the rivers are so clear, with pools of deep 
delight where trout live. It is a place for 
such as love to lie on their backs and look 
up at the sky and dream. Anywhere a body 
loiters in the Ozark land he will have 
heart’s delight.” 

The three principal gateways to the 
Ozark Playgrounds, located in the extreme 
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Springfield, the 


southwest corner of Missouri 
northwest corner of Arkansas, are: 
the western gateway; 
northern gateway, and 
southern gateway. 

Good roads, open the year round, radiate 
in every direction. Resorts of every variet) 
are easily accessible, or the visitor may 
pitch his own camp on the bank of a pi 
turesque, crystal clear stream, or in tl 
camp grounds provided with every con- 
venience for his comfort. ‘ 

Fishing in the Ozarks is not limited to 
one or two streams, for the region is trav- 
ersed by more miles of fresh-water streams 
than any like area in America. There are 
long clean, gravel bars, without heay 
overgrowth to interfere with the back cast 
of a fly fisherman. 

The James and White rivers are the two 
larger streams, with the Elk, Illinois, War 
Eagle, King, Gasconade, Spring, and many 
other competing for the fisherman’s favor. 
Lake Taneycomo provides fishing for jack 
salmon and crappie as well as other fish. 
The bass, large and small mouth, are per- 
haps the most popular of the game fish 
found in the Ozarks. 

The advertising of this region is not 
backed by any land selling or boom 
schemes. The Ozark Playgrounds Associa- 
tion, with tourist bureau at Joplin, Mo., 
was organized seven years ago, for the ex- 
press purpose of uniting communities in an 
effort to place the opportunities of these 
counties in a truthful way before the people 
of America. Booklets and information are 
distributed, and the response received year 
after year from advertising and from those 
who have visited the Ozarks is proof that 
many have found this indeed “A land of 
dreams”—a land of dreams come true. 


Fort Smith, the 





Lake Penage, Ontario 


RINGING on the northern shore of 

Georgian Bay, over 9 miles of fair 
road from Whitefish, Ontario, (a half hour 
west of Sudbury on the Soo Line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad) lies a little- 
known district containing what is consid- 
ered the best bass lake in America—Lake 
Penage—with excellent hunting oppor- 
tunities and ideal for general recreation. 
It is neither too close to a railroad to be 
overfished nor too distant to be lacking ac- 
cessibility. 

The region is largely unchartered. Lake 
Penage has a wild, rugged, irregular shore 
line, is 26 miles long and contains over 5()) 
islands. Tributary to the lake are nearly a 
hundred lakes of smaller size and in such 
a profusion of waterways canoeing is su- 


perb. One of the best of these trips is 
from Sheehan’s Bay thru eight lakes to 


Lake Tyson. This region abounds in large 
and small mouth bass, lake trout and large 
pike—fish of average large size and there 
is no best place at Penage—it’s all good. 
A number of cruises may be arranged 
thru different chains of lakes with good 
fishing everywhere and many lakes can be 
reached on a one day trip. 

There is also exceptionally good deer 
hunting thruout this district, with fair 
chance for bear and moose. The region is 
so vast that as yet few hunters and settlers 
have made any difference in the abundance 
of game. Readily reached by launch are 
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two excellent camps catering to visitors. | 


Bonneyview Camp, 2 miles from the landing 
located on an island, offering cottages over- 
looking the water. Sheehan’s Camp is on 
the south shore with many neat log cabins 
and a main building for dining. This camp 
has also cabins at the east end of Penage 
and at Mountain Lake, where trout fishing 
is excellent, in the Cloche Mountains. <A 
)-square-mile fur sanctuary around Shee- 
han’s Camp protect a great beaver colony. 

Transportation from Whitefish Station 
over 9 miles of fair road to Lake Penage 
can be arranged for by J. D. Gemmell of 
\WWhitefish, where complete equipment can 
be secured. 





The Cody Road to 
Yellowstone Park 


HE Cody Road is the famous scenic 
motor highway which starts at Cody, 
\Vyo., and ends at the Colonial Hotel on 
Yellowstone Lake; a 90-mile wonder way 
of scenic splendor with a thrill around 
every curve—and curves they are, aplenty. 
One goes to Cody on The Burlington 
and, breakfast over, boards a twelve-pas- 
senger touring car, whirls down the double 
hairpin turns, crosses the bridge over the 
Shoshone River, spirals up the opposite 
slope to the old frontier town which was 
Buffalo Bill’s home and, turning west, 
heads for the mountains—the Shoshone 
River alongside; beyond it the historic 
plateau where the Crows and the Black 
feet fought it out; the way ahead seeming- 
ly blocked by two great guardian mountains. 
Not quite blocked, however. For the 
Shoshone finds a tortuous way thru at the 
bottom of a tremendous canyon along 
whose side the Cody Road runs on a shelf 
hewn out of the solid granite; now close 
down beside the roaring river; now hun- 
dreds of feet up; above the streams, down 
and up and across the bridge, thru twin 
tunnels bored thru the rock, in and out for 
5 miles of thrills, and up the great hill to 
the top of the big government irrigation 
dam where a stop is made while one 
catches his breath and inspects this gigantic 
concrete obstacle behind which the water 
is piled up to within a few feet of the 
crest—and loses his breath again upon 
looking down the other side to the tiny rib- 
hon of water more than 300 feet below. 
Then on—more tunnels, more canyon 
with its almost perpendicular walls; the 
road winds around the shore of a great 


1 





lake and enters the ranch country, the can- | 


| 


yon walls give way to lower and remoter | 


cliffs in whose curiously eroded crests we 
sce fantastic formations silhouetted against 
the sky—an elephant’s head, the palm of a 
hand, Punch and Judy, Thor’s anvil, a St. 
Bernard dog and scores more—a_ queer, 
crazy country. 

_ On and on runs the Cody Road; into the 
dude ranch region and for 40 miles thru 
the vast Shoshone National Forest to the 
edge of the park. Luncheon at Sylvan Pass 
Lodge and we whirl away again thru the 
Jack pines into Yellowstone; up the 7-mile 
hill to the snow on Sylvan Pass where the 
Cody Road crosses the Absaroka Range 
On and on—mountains, forest, stream, 
vaterfalls, a herd of elk, perhaps a bear, 

* Grand Tetons—a thrill a minute—and 
tinally thru the pines a glimpse of beautiful 
Yellowstone Lake, the end of the Cody 
Road and the beginning of new “adven- 
tres in wonderland.” 

The Cody Road may be included in any 
Yellowstone Tour and completes 100 per 
cent of its possibilities. It represents a 
vholly plus value—90 miles of scenic 
charm unsurpassed in all America. 

H. F. McLavury. 
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Hi-power sport this 
fallin Canada. Bound- 
ing white-tail deer. 
Moose with regal 
spreads, magnificently 
antlered caribou—all 
denizens of the north- 
woods of Canada. 


Keep faith with your 
annual urge for hunt- 
ing by writing early 
for information about 
guides, and the locali- 
ties where big game 
is most plentiful to 


A. O. SEYMOUR 
General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
2129 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Canada 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 














--—- | is found in an attractive booklet issued by 





































WISCONSIN 


UE along the Chicago & North Western 
Ry., thelakes hold the lure of pike and 
muskies. Where the banks slope, trout and 
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bass are thinking how they got away the : 4 <5 aS . 
last — Ba aa can oe of bait | ? <4 . 
<< ry fliesin the hat band .. . it’s Pr a 
goed Stns Range Men ween way Northern ( Intario 
—overnight from cago 
BARGAIN FARES CANADA 
EXCELLENT SERVICE Northern Ontario is a vast, forest-robed 
land stretching from the Province of Quebe« 
For full particulars apply on the east to Manitoba on the west, and ex- 
C. A. CAIRNS tending north for 770 miles from Southern 
Passenger Traffic Manager Ontario to Hudson Bay, covering an area of 
aa North Western Ry. 330,000 square miles. 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. Aside from its immense resources in timber , 
mineral, water -power, fish, game and scenery 
CHICAGO & NORTHERN ONTARIO contains millions 
of acres of fertile arable land fit for mixed 
farming which may be had by the settler at 
RAILWAY 50 cents per acre. 


Information required by intending settlers 














authority of Hon. John S. Martin, Minister 
of Agriculture for Ontario. 





CANADA’S WILDS—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


tion thi . 
Wabi-Kon Camp w= 
LAKE TIMAGAMI | G_ A. Elliot, 
Ontario, Canada | Director of Colonization 
| | 


A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every. cor cometest fe in Deelieausent —.£§ 


the heart of four million acres virgin forest—1 

Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes am Tamed hes, 

Bathing, Tram ino One night from Toronto or Montreal. Ex- | TORONTO, NTAR I Oo 
cellent table, Write for booklets. Address 


Mr, T. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ont., Can, | | 
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BIG HORN 
first time in years. 


BEAR Plentiful. 


Parties forming now. 


TS Vk HUNT BIG GAME 
IN CENTRAL IDAHO 


Come to a vast territory where nature is primitive. 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP— 
GOAT—DEER—ELK AND 


Game Bird shooting in the lower valleys and splen- 
did fishing in the lakes and streams. 
Write for illustrated pamphlet. 


OWYHEE HOTEL CO. | 


“season ope nN 











By special appointment to H. 
R. H. the Duke of York 


Write for pam phlet which gives full 





30[SE, C. F. MANN Manager IDAHO || 
ELEPHANT BUFFALO BIG G A M BeAR | 
CARIBOU | | 
SAFARILAND LIMITED In the new region 1 
nae NORTH OF NIPIGON | 
ite Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 
° _ Open for a two-week | ting trip starting Sept 
Nairobi Kenya Colony l tt % oath or ¢ deg tag Cadeniote irios atten? | 
: ments for party 2,3 or 4. For immediate booking. | 
OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS Write or Wire 
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RHINO LION 
Colorado’s fishing resort. Good food, 
a pete te and service, Fishing and 
seeiiaal camps, guides and outfits supplied. 


JACK NASSAU, Prop., Trappers Lake, Colo. 





LION HUNTING 


No closed season. Come any time of the 


year. Write for date. I will show you 
lion, you shoot them. Pack of fast lion 
dogs that land the _ bacon. 


Yours for lion, 


J. R. PATTERSON, CEDAR CITY, UTAH 
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New Camps—Guides, &c. | 


HEIGHT OF LAND OUTFITTING CO. 


Nakina, Ontario H | 














Big-Game Hunting 
Fishing, sight-seeing, 
saddle pack horse, 
camping trips, from 
Glacier Park to Yel- 
lowstone Park. Follow 
the Rocky Mountains 
from park to park 
wherethereisallkinds § 
of game. Wonderful 
scenery. Nameless 
lakes and streams. } 
Guaranteed shots at —— | 
bear in the spring. Elk in season. Everything furnished, | 
References from all parts of the world. 


CHICK GRIMSLEY, Registered Guide, BYNUM, MONT. 


- HUNTERS © 


Come to British Columbia 


where game is plentiful. | 








For particulars write | 


JENSEN BROTHERS 
Big Game Guides 























ARLINGTON HOTEL 


IDEAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 
One of the 4M Hotels 
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4-M COLONIAL AROOM - ROOM 
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HOTELS MARTINIQUE RUNNING PRIVATE 
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Days You’l 
Never Forget 
OMPLETE sport facilities— 
glorious surroundings — un- 
excelled cuisine — what more 
could anyone ask for a joyous, 
carefree vacation? 

You'll find all this at the new, 
modern Sagamore Club Hotel. 
Situated on Lake George’s most 
picturesque island, it offers every 
possible convenience. 

Write for our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet which presents 
the many refinements that the 
Sagamore offers its guests. 


SAGAMORE 


CLUB HOTEL 
Bolton Landing, Lake George.NY 
5S CLS i+ 3 
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MOST LUXURIOUSLY \¢ 
APPOINTED HOTEL 
» 


ON BROADWAY 
AT THIRTY-SIXTH 


THE CENTER OF 
DISTINGUISHED 











| —— TUNTINGTON 


In the Big Game-Fields of Wyoming 
Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, 
Deer. I guarantee shots at big game. 
Pack trips in summer to Yellowstone 
Park, Bridger Lake, Two Ocean Pass 
and Other Points. 

Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West 
Deer Hunting and Trout F ishingin Season. TE ERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
YAMPA, COLO. 





SCOTT TEAGUE 


MR. MOOSE HUNTER 


Come to Alberta for your Moose and Deer. Best Moo 
hunting in Canada. Write for full particulars. 

R. A. CHAMBERLIN 
Alberta, Canada 
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NEW oe oe 
9 
WEBLAKE HOTEL | SHOOT ’EM IN ALASKA 
i | BROWN, GRIZZLY, GLACIER AND BLACK BEAR, MOOSE, SHEEP, 
On Web and Big Bear Lakes CARIBOU AND MOUNTAIN GOATS 
| | $50.00 per day in field. You pay your own expense to hunting country. Six eeks 


| PIKE, MUSKYY, BASS and TROUT from Seattle allows twenty-one days of actual hunting. Your choice of the mous 
| | KENAI PENINSULA-TUSTUMENA LAKE region or the peerless CHIC KALOO N- 


| 
ELECTRIC LIGHT—RUNNING WATER | NELCHINA district. Season opens August 20th and hunting is good until De- 
COTTAGES—NEW BOATS cember. We furnish all necessary help, supplies and equipment. All you require 
| is a sleeping bag, gun, ammunition and camera. ANDY SIMONS, the foremost guide 
C. & N. W. R. R. to SPOONER | of Alaska, in charge of field operations. JONAS BROS. well known taxidermists of 
Denver, Colo., will have trophy expert at our base camp on TUSTUMENA L AKE. 
SOO LINE to DANBURY | Terms $250.00 deposit required to bind reservation. Quotations for deluxe hunts 
| on request, 
Rates $4.00 a day—$25.00 a week | For reservations cable or write 
P 0 WEBLAKE HOTEL | ALASKA GLACIER TOURS ASSOCIATION 
E WISCONSIN | Big Game Hunting Department, Anchorage, Alaska 


| DANBURY. 








Bi Gamal nose Autos Cant bit ™t!| | The Panache Preserve} | HAPPY HUNTING 


ALLAN RANCH | fo! *.2isdisisi"ee GROUNDS 














. ; Located about 20 miles South-West of Roberval, ‘“‘Out where the West Begins’’ 

In the Big Rockies | J LAKE ST. JOHN, our preserve now covers 173 square ; oat shales 
Dude Ranch, Modern, Natural Warm Springs, , Posh Tonto Trips miles in area. It is situated in a wonderfully bei ns igh ~~ yoursel iI = rout, 

Sightseeing, Hunting, Pisbi tiful country, on famous RIVER CROCHE, the and big game hunting the res 

How about your fall bunt? stamping grounds of MOOSE and CARIBOU. geats and sheep at one view 
Booklet Ralph Allan, Augusta, Montana Canoing on numerous beautiful rivers and lakes, 1s a tract larg r than many } : 

mostly virgin forests. Choicest spots for moose, cari- is practically a wilderness. The human population 
=cbecediaienadesaiedipeiciinens bou, deer, bear and fox hunting. Lake and Speckled is practically negligible the 








‘ Trout fishing, up to 6 lbs., throughout whole preserve many thousands. The ‘River of m 
— and comfortable log camps at ideal hunting and | through this district I have for sale 
OH, SHOOT! By Rex Beach shing locations ee ylete outing equipment. Re- | and inhabited tract in six thousand 


liable Cana dian and Indian guides. First class or- this country. I would like 





An hilarious account of the sporting adven- ganization and every provision made for comfort. honest and refined party or parties, . 
tures and misadventures of two of America’s erested in purchasing this property for establishing 
. = | Write for booklet tere qd in purenasing thi prope y for estabDlisning 

greatest humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach | : hunting lodges and summer homes. I am well quali- 
hunted bears together in Alaska and _ shot J. LEONCE HAMEL, Manager fed and will superintend development and maintain- 


cougars in the Grand Canyon, became en- 
tangled with several tribes of Indians, and had 
a series of thrilling experiences, $3 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. ease E. C. PENCE 


Cease | B EAR, L I O N an id 114 E. Randolph Sireet, Huntington Park, California 
Vanishing Trails of Romance DEE R HUNTING 


= ee or With one of the best packs of dogs in 
A book of Western legends and romances, includ- the state. Trout fishine j omige 
ng tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 1€ State. rou ishing In season. 


ing same. Plane landing can be had rope! 
CLUB PANACHE very small cost. I we born in Idaho and 


a8 m 


Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q., Canada three seasons on this place. Let’s go back to the 


open spaces. 









































pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beau- Saddle and pack animals furnisned. 

tifully illustrated with scenic and historic points. NED COOPER, inten nek Guede 

Price $1.50 postpaid. PASKENTA, CALIF. gy A ly FAMOUS SAMOSET CAMPS 

Outdoor Life Book Shop 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Colo, | } ——s —— a sh As aH NIPISSING 
h hundred original photo- Open Season on I 6 hie 

ner er Graphs in Su ok 6 n [IN NORTHERN ONTARIO | 


graphs in Sutton’s new boo 


. 
Mountain Sheep IDAHO AME, ANI 
AN AFRICAN HOLIDAY In the FAMOUS SALMON Ts Country of een- a Nic B OILED WONDERL AND, ua - ‘ int: ~ 


I 
United States. GOOD DUC K SHOOTING — A 














¢ ” tral Idaho the scarce and elusive Big Horn Sheep the . 

No expense can be killed for the first time in years. Open SURE “ae or your hunt co a “nlp 
has been season also on Deer, Elk, Goats in Oct. and Nov clusive, liquorless, primitive camp. 32 MULES 1 ROM 
spared in il- Cougar in winter. Bear any time of year. Write. _—_ NE ane, PIECE Of —" a ae 
2 4 clean Ire Ooms, sould comfort 3 and an cep 
this book. deposit req ined. RATE $8.50 per day, including guide 





service, launches, ete. 


There are a cee Ref E h 

over a_ hun- BEN - TINKER pt CAMERON, MONETVILLE, NOR ONTARIO. 
oe ete BIG-GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER "a 
tures which 1217 E. 5th St., Tucson, Arizona 
form a spe- | Black, Brown and Grizzly 
cial feature : : ORE, 
of the book. Bears; Black-tail and White- 
They are | tail Deer; Wild Turkeysand 


| i — 

from origin- Boars; Li ions:Mexican Tigers. Al Mesteontame. n Huntin 
al photo- : 1 
graphs and | || lB ps ; - 

oys, if you want to hunt lion behind a 
they graph- | | BEAR, LION AND DEER HUNTING edad wack af deem, couke to southern Ula 
ically convey In the best game fields of Northern California. Good and let me show you some real he-man 
the experi- | fishing and beautiful camp grounds. sport. Write for dates. 
ence of Sut- Good saddle and pack animals. Excellent Bear and ne ] 
safe Nagy on i das WEN Gedie ox ands panties Sa eebets Jack Butler Cannonville, Utah 


carty on | or Humboldt Counties. | 
ie ir trip | For dates and rates write. ne ened a 


from the | ||GEO.E.KNOWLES HYAMPOM, CALIF. ‘CAMP EUCAROMA f\ 


coast into - ~ as 
the African Timagami, Ontario 



















































































: ; x ; ear’s atic 
interior. Idaho oe = a o~ 2 Red i 
Sheep, Goat, Elk] | the family to the north \ 
| r ime comf » * 
$2.25 POSTPAID | and Deer | | Be",aname camforts won 
P - R bathing Yon beds, best cook- 
Fill out and mail this order form today - ate ue racecagy ie edly sy Prete 
SAAB ARRRRERBRRERRERERR ESR EERE EEE ESE | Behind Well illustrat ad Booklet 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, ae st a meen 
1824 Cc 3S D BILL MARTZEL 39 G lia I 
urtis St., enver, Colo. West Yellowstone, Main 9485 Cleveland, O 
Ge ntlemen: Mont. —_—_—_—_—_—_—— — a 
Please send me ........ copies of the new —_—_——————S== = ! ! ! ! 1 ! 
00k by Dr. Richard L. Sutton—“An Afri- | |! BIG- GAME HUNTING iN eer: eer: Ceres: 
ar Sin | | 
an Holiday. Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Portugese | N h oO t 
= E. Africa and Eastern Belgian Congo. (ELEPHANT, 
Enclosed find $........... or send C. 0. D | LION, RHINO, BUFFALO, etc., te.) orthern Ontario 
a Professional White Hunter (ex-Officer of th: As you chose your residential section, « Se 
Nam . British Army) outfits and conducts sportsmen and } nds for deer. b ; 
oD gnc a See eT EE Ar ar ROSE AORERE, e  Aee e sportswomen to the above countries References from hu ie > Sh ais ds ‘ for d pats ant ie SS as cue 
, | American hunters. Write for full details to the } ane — tS. -Im - Splacabacns a s 
Strees .. advertiser. October tenth: closes F er t \ € 
stettaeennenenaeeewnnneanenneeennneeesenarnnennncneetnnee: = - Murray Smith, F.R.G.S. c/o Messrs. Japp, Hatch rates, references and inf¢ 














City j State Pea! & Co., 166 Piccadilly, London, England ; E. L. Hughes, Camp Champlain, Trout Mills, Ont. 
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BIG-GAME FISHING EDITOR 
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DAN B. STARKEY 


ASSOCIATE ED/TOR 


R.CcC. FRANKS 


ASSOCIATE ED/TOR 
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The alert reader will discover on this 
page the photographs of sundry gentle- 
men. No, they are not the members of 
Mr. Coolidge’s cabinet. They are the 
editors of the new combined Outdoor 
Life and Outdoor Recreation, assembled 
before the public for the first, last, and 
only time. Like the ground-hog, they 
poke their heads out, see their shadows, 
and rush back into the retirement of the 
editorial sanctum. Editors, our editors in 
particular, are not used to this sort of 
thing. But the occasion demands it. 

The editor-in-chief insists that nothing 
introductory be said about him. And ob- 
viously, to address any remarks about 
the editor of Outdoor Life to those who 
read the magazine he founded and has 
edited for thirty years, or, for that mat- 
ter, to call him to the attention of any 
follower of American wild life, would 
be superfluous. 

Dan B. Starkey, who has been editor 
of Outdoor Recreation, brings to the new 
magazine a broad experience and a fol- 
lowing which has sworn by him through- 
out the thirty years in which he has been associated with the 
editorial management of outdoor magazines. From his bril- 
liant days as Washington correspondent for several large 
newspapers he has been beloved to many as a true sports- 
man and gentleman. His knowledge of bait casting and 
target shooting and his rich experience as a journalist fit 
him in a particular manner to be associated in the editorial 
departinent with Jechn A. McGuire. 


AUDE P FORDYCE 


TO CAMPING ED/TOR 


Even before he came to Outdoor Life two years ago, 
Robert C. Franks, associate editor, was a popular contribu- 
tor to our columns. He has lived a varied life as an out- 
doorsman. From bear and deer hunting in Colorado to 
big-game fishing and duck and upland shooting in the West, 
Mr. Franks has run the sportsman’s gamut. Few men 
there are who have had more experience in trout fishing in 
the Rockies than he, and few can write more interestingly 
of these experiences. 


The other associate editor, Harry McGuire, son of the 
publisher, will be remembered by Outdoor Life readers par- 
ticularly for his fire-eating editorials on the Indian question 
in 1925. To some people he is known as a playwright; to 
others as a recent instructor in English at Yale; but to the 
Outdoor Life and Outdoor Recreation readers this young 
sportsman is commended most highly for his years of active 
association with his father on hunting and fishing trips. As 


the book says, “even unto the second and third generations. . .” 


In mentioning Captain Chas. Askins, the arms and am- 


munition editor, we again encounter the temptation of 
superlatives. On the shotgun there is no more famed 
authority in the world than Captain Askins. His knowl- 


edge of bird dogs is scarcely less. Few men have had his 
experience with a rifle, and he is the author of many books 
on shooting and hunting. In short, both for scientific 
scholarship and practical field work Captain Askins is an 
arms authority unexcelled. 
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GREETINGS 





HARRY MSGUIRE 
ASSOC/ATE ED/TO 


J. A.MSGUIRE 


ED/TOR 
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RECREATION 


CHAS. ASKINS 


Sheridan Jones, angling editor, -has 
served in that capacity for Out- 
door Recreation, and made himself a 
marked favorite both for his versatile 
experience and the vital personality 
which is mirrored in his writings. 
He was for many years in_ the 
field with state biological surveys. 
He has fished where there are fish 
and where there aren’t fish. He 
knows how, when, where and why 
they bite. Enough, indeed. 

The name of Dr. Claude P. Fordyce, 
Outdoor Life’s atutocamping editor, 
brings up a grievance. We never know 
where he is, to say nothing of where’ll 
he’ll be next. Galumping around in a 
car, he covers the United States like a 
blanket, with his mail always five days 
behind. But after all, that doesn’t seem 
such a bad qualification for America’s 
predominant autocamping authority. 


The name of our new kennel editor 
will cause a flutter in even the most 
conservative dog fancier’s heart. The 
name is Charles G. Hopton. Mr. Hop- 
ton’s reputation as an international judge of dog shows is 
only second to his fame as an exhibitor of champions of all 
breeds. As early as 1901 Mr. Hopton was editor of the 
American Kennel Club Gazette; and since he exhibited his 
first dog in 1888, his renown in the English- and French- 
speaking worlds has grown so wide that he is sought after 
as a judge of the best shows on both continents. 

The popularity of the Outdcor Life game breeding de- 
partment has been so decisive since its inception that its 
editor, George Hebden Corsan, Sr., is to be given even 
greater latitude in the new magazine. Mr. Corsan conducts 
a game farm of his own, and builds farms for wealthy 
conservationists. ; 

Wm. Barber Haynes will of course continue to 
edit the Big-Game Fishing Department. An_ outdoor 
magazine without some ot Bill Haynes’ illuminating stories 
on duck-shooting or fishing just wouldn’t seem, to 
these editors, an outdoor magazine at all. Mr. Haynes 
is not surpassed as a student of big-game fishing in this 
country. 

With a mention of W. A. Bevan, our editor of Snake 
Lore and a specialist on snakes only equalled by one or 
possibly two men in this country, our “pointing with pride” 
is at an end. We editors retire with ungainly stride and 
persecuted look to the sanctum, there to protest en masse 
against any more of this publicity sort of thing. For after 
all, we have work to do. That work, Mr. Alert Reader, is 
the preparation from month to month of an outdoor maga- 
zine that will make your eyes pop out. Proud tho we are 
of our staff of celebrated authorities and brilliant per- 
sonalities, we realize that the business of such a staff is 
neither posing for photographs nor recounting its honors, 
but the far more practical business of giving you the maga- 
zine you have longed for. We will try to do that, and in 
doing it illustrate that IN THE OUTDOORS LIES 
HAPPINESS. 


ARMS “o AMMUNITION EDITOR 


CHARLES G. HOPTON 
KENNEL ED/TO? 


GEO. HEBDEN CORSAN 
GAME BREEDING EDITOR A 
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unting B TOWNS IN eM aska 


THE TALE OF A STRENUOUS BIG-GAME TRIP 


By Harry F. Evans 





Jae HE territory of Alaska furnishes 
pes! the last remaining big-game coun- 

y on the American continent, 
Ls and it is a veritable hunter’s para- 
dise. It offers a larger variety of species 
and better specimens than can be found 
in any other section of America, including 
the Kodiac or Alaska brown bear, black 
bear, moose, mountain sheep, mountain goat 
and caribou, 

The most accessible hunting fields are the 
regions of Kodiac Island and Alaska Penin- 
sula for big brown bear, and the Kenai 
Peninsula for moose and white sheep. For 
goat and caribou, the hunter must go to the 
territory north of Anchorage. 

The spring of the year, May and June, is 
the ideal time for hunting the big brown 
bear, while the fall is the best period and the only time for 
hunting the moose and sheep on the Kenai Peninsula. For 
the hunter who has many months at his disposal, hunting 
in Alaska may start in the early spring for bears on the 
Alaska Peninsula and end in the fall with moose and sheep 
on the Kenai Peninsula, and the entire time will be filled 
with interesting experiences and splendid hunting. For an 
individual hunt, however, either in the spring or fall, not 
including the time of the boat trip from Seattle to Alaska, 
two or three weeks actually on the hunting ground should 
he ample for the hunter to get his game, provided he has 
made in advance suitable and necessary arrangements. 

The preparations, while not complicated, require very 
definite attention to details, and arrangements must be 
made many months in advance. ‘There are only a few 
censed guides in Alaska, and 
s a non-resident hunter is 
obliged to be accompanied by 

guide, they are often difh- 
cult to get, even tho applica- 
tion is made a year or two in 
advance. Most of the ordi- 
nary equipment required on 
an Alaskan hunt can be se- 
cured either on the Pacific 
Coast or on the Kenai Pen- 
insula, but hunters going to 
the Alaskan Peninsula should 
arrange to get all their equip- 
ment in the States and take it 
with them to the hunting 
ground. 

The climatic conditions of 
\laska during the hunting 
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The dock at King Cove is an interesting place 


season do not differ greatly from those of 
Canada or northern Minnesota, except that 
on the Alaska Peninsula in the spring there 
is almost constant rain and fog and water- 
proof clothing is essential. 

For personal equipment the hunter should 
provide himself with a good warm sleep- 
ing bag, light woolen underwear, medium 
weight woolen shirts, rubber sole shoe pacs, 
light and heavy woolen socks and forestry 
cloth woolen clothing. A good felt hat, 
woolen mackinaw and raincoat complete 
the personal equipment. 

The type of guns and ammunition used 
very often determine the success or failure 
of a hunt. Nothing lighter than the .30- 
caliber Springfield rifle is considered ade- 
quate for the larger game in Alaska, and 
many hunters use heavier rifles of the 9 mm., 375 and .405- 
caliber—usually taking along a .30-caliber rifle as a second- 
ary arm. Small arms are not used. A pair of good light 
weight binoculars, six or eight power, are essential. 


BRoWN BEARS ON THE ALASKA PENINSULA 


BOUT the middle of April, 1925, accompanied by Capt. 

F. H. French of Davenport and Capt. C. A. Barton 
of Chicago, I left Davenport for a hunt on the Alaska 
Peninsula. We thought we had shipped ahead of us all 
of our normal supplies and requirements, but when we finally 
boarded the train, we had thirty-seven pieces of hand lug- 
gage. On May 1 we sailed from South Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, headed for King Cove, Alaska, a small cannery 
plant at the extreme western end of the Alaska Peninsula. 
The voyage took us up the 
inside passage of Alaska for 
four days and this we found 
one of the most beautiful trips 
imaginable. Then we turned 
west and sailed five days 
across the Gulf of Alaska, the 
loneliest and one of the 
roughest seas in the world. 
For five days we were out of 
sight of land or other vessels 
and our own little boat did a 
job of heaving and rolling 
that made it seem certain at 
times that she would capsize. 
Finally on May 10, we 
reached King Cove, a desolate 
little settlement, consisting of 
a canning plant, a wharf, and 


. 
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snowcapped mountains. The local manager received us 
kindly and placed a cottage at our disposal while we waited 
there for the arrival of our guides. During this week we 
became acquainted with what a real “climate” can be on 
the Peninsula. It rained and snowed and misted and blew 
a gale all the time. 

During our five weeks’ stay on the Alaska Peninsula, 
we had only two clear days. At night it was always freez- 
ing but during the day the temperature would raise to forty 
degrees, rarely to sixty degrees, but the wind never rested. 

On May 16 our guides and packers arrived from Seward 
and on May 17 our entire party with all equipment left 
King Cove in two small gasoline launches headed for Cold 
Bay, a journey of about 30 miles west and north along 
the coast. 

The trip by launch from King Cove to the neighborhood 
of the hunting grounds was by far the most unpleasant 
part of our bear hunt. The launches were small and in 
bad condition; the sea was rough and washed a rockbound 
coast; the tides are very strong and storms are constant. 
In our little journey of some 30 miles, we broke one pro- 
peller shaft, went on the rocks, and stuck on a mud bank 
where we had to wait for the tide to get us off. It took 
us about 16 hours to make the trip. 

We established our base camp at the head of Cold Bay, 
and from there it took us three days of hiking to reach 
eur hunting grounds in the foothills of the interior, and 
the traveling was rough. 

On the Peninsula there are no beasts of burden and all 





Where the going is anything but easy 


loads are carried by man in back packs. Aside from the 
perpetual condition of rain, snow and wind, the walking 
is extremely difficult. There are no paths except the bear 
trails, which generally lead into the mountains, and in going 
cross country on foot, one endeavors to pick the valleys 
free from snow. It is a timberless country and green alders 
and willow bushes are the nearest things to trees. 

The level floors in the valleys, “tundra” as they are called, 
resemble fields that might have been plowed and cross 
plowed with a 3-foot disc. The entire surface is a series 
of niggerheads, 2 to 4 feet high and the same in diameter 
at the base, covered with a thick, coarse grass, and in 
between these niggerheads, the ground is usually marshy 
and wet. Walking is largely a matter of stepping or jump- 
ing from niggerhead to niggerhead, and this kind of walk- 
ing when carrying a 30-pound pack and a rifle is no child’s 
play. Often we would trip over our rain coats and stumble 
into the bog. 


prinacey late in the evening of May 20, after a 16- 
mile hike, we came into the valley where our permanent 
camp was to be located. This valley was about 5 miles long 
and with the exception of the end at which we entered, 
was completely surrounded by snowcapped mountains rising 
from gentle rolling hills to elevations of 6,000 or 8,000 feet. 
The first twilight was on but directly up the valley, and 
heyond the first range the active volcano, Pavlov, glowed 
distinctly. A short study of the hills thru our glasses showed 
eight bears in plain sight. This first view of our hunting 
ground was very thrilling and indeed beautiful. 
The camp site selected was close to a small 
mountain stream at an elevation of about 100 
feet from the base of the valley. On one side 
we had protection by a clump of thick alders 
and on another side by a moraine 20 feet high, 
and there we pitched our tents, one 9 x 12 for 
the three hunters, one 9 x 12 for a cook tent, 
and two canoe tents for the guides and packers. 
We were dead tired and wet to the skin, but 
we got our tents up somehow, had a hasty meal 
and then fell into our blankets and knew nothing 
till morning. When we finally turned out about 
7 A. M., the cook had a warm breakfast waiting 
and the world looked more cheerful but it still 
blew a hurricane. Our efforts at cheerfulness 
were somewhat dampened when the cook showed 
us the footprints of a large bear that had ap- 
proached to within 20 feet of our tent during 
the night. We began to wonder just who was 
going to do this hunting—the bears or ourselves. 
We found to our surprise and disappointment 
that the protection we had for our tents on two 
sides was not enough to take care of the winds 
in Alaska, and on the second night our tent 
blew down about 3 A. M., and we spent the 
remaining hours of the night cuddled up in one 
of the packers’ tents. We did not care to roam 
around in the dark, setting up tents, after the 
visitor we had at our camp the first night in. 
Life in camp itself was monotonous, the actual 
hunting furnishing the only interest. Except on 
special occasions when the hunt might start at 
3 in the morning, we would begin the day with 
breakfast at about 7 and, taking a light lunch 
with us, spend the rest of the day in the moun- 
tains, getting back to camp at 6 or 7 in the 
evening. Immediately after supper we would 
go to bed. We could only dry enough green 
alders to cook with, so there could be no open 
fires, and the only place one could get any 
warmth was in the sleeping bag. After ten 
hours in the hills, much of the time wet to the 
skin, the sleeping bag appeared most attractive. 


HE actual hunting of the Kodiak bear is 

more or less of a routine matter. The bears 
are active early in the morning and late in the 
afternoon. Usually during the day they lie up 
in the snow on the mountain sides and sleep. 
The hunter, therefore, tries to get an early start 
and his first activity is to reach a nearby height, 
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These pelts give one a good idea of the size of the big browns 


say, 500 to 1,000 feet, and from this point of vantage, study 


the surrounding country thru the field glasses. This is 
not merely looking over the country, but is a minute de- 


tailed examination of all the mountain slopes, snow fields 
and slides, in an endeavor to pick up fresh bear trails or 
the animals themselves. 

This task of getting within range of your game is the 
real work in hunting the Kodiak bear, as they are normally 
timid and will run from the hunter or his scent. They are 
very quick and active and great climbers. When wounded, 
however, they often become very ferocious, will sometimes 
charge the hunter, and are very dangerous. 

When you have located a bear you go after him just as 
fast as you can and, as the animal may be 4 or 5 miles 
away, and between you and him several streams and ridges 
to cross, the stalk is hard, strenuous work. These glacial 
streams are very cold, and while usually they are only ankle 
deep, toward evening after the day’s thaw, they become quite 
sizable torrents, waist deep and very swift. 

Crossing the ridges rapidly means very abrupt climbing, 
up and down rocky cliffs, and over snow ridges. The guides 
who are skilled make easy work of this, but for the novice 
it is at times a heartbreaking effort. 

[t is practically useless to attempt a shot at a distance 
over 250 yards. The ideal range is within 100 yards, and 

ith proper stalking a hunter can usually get this close. 
The first shot is all important, as it means either your game 

seriously wounded and crippled and you are sure of 
cetting him, or he is badly scared or slightly wounded, with 
the result that he is off and out of range and gone. 

After you have made your kill there comes the hard 
and difficult task of skinning. The hide of the Kodiak 
bear does not peel and every inch must be cut from the 
carcass and the work requires about two hours’ time for 
two men, 

All flesh is carefully removed from the pelts and fine 
lt is applied as soon as possible. Hides are scraped 
and resalted about every ten days until they reach the 
taxidermist. 

These hides are beautiful and on a 9-foot bear will 
weigh in the neighborhood of 100 pounds. In color they 

rv from a dark brown to an extremely light gray, usually 


It 1S 


possessing all the intervening colors in varying degrees. 
The hair on a good pelt is 6 or 8 inches long and very 
soft and silky. 


\ TE RESTED our first day in camp but on the afternoon 
of the second day our lookout on the hill above camp 
announced a large bear in the valley about 3 miles away. 
With the two guides, I started after him as fast as I could 
go. It was raining and there was quite a fog in the valley, 
making it difficult to see anything distinctly. We had gone 
perhaps 2 miles from camp, scrambling thru the alders, 
wading streams, and sinking into the mire to our hips, 
when suddenly one of the guides announced the approach 
of a bear from our right front. We saw him first when 
about 300 yards away, but our vision was so poor we could 
not tell his size. He was coming our way, so we stood 
still and waited. When he had approached to within 200 
yards the guide said it was a good animal and told me to 
shoot. 

In addition to the difficulty of the fog and rain, my- 
nerves were none too steady and I wondered just what was 
going to happen. I fired at the right shoulder and the 
bear dropped like a log. The instant he hit the ground he 
rebounded high in the air and then started tearing up the 
brush and ground like a steam shovel. As he whirled, | 
hit him again and again he went down but was up immedi- 
ately. I hit this bear five times before he quit and the last 
shot was thru the head at a distance of about 20 feet. I 
realized then for the first time the tremendous vitality of 
this animal which had required five vital hits with 270- 
grain bullets to stop. 


The bear was a good one, about fifteen years old, and 
weighed around 1,200 pounds. His hide measured 10 feet 
in length and his skull was 16 inches long and 30% inches 


/ 


in diameter. His fore paws had claws 4% inches long. 
It took us a good two hours to remove the hide and we 
arrived at camp in time for supper, well pleased with our 
first day’s hunt. 

We hunted all the valleys and mountains within a radius 
of 15 miles. Many times we would travel to the head of 
a valley until it melted into the mountains; then we would 
climb the mountains to the highest ridges, and travel miles 
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The base camp for the expedition 


of these ridges for hours at a time. From the heights one 
could see both the Bering Sea on the north and the Pacific 
Ocean on the south, and the endless chain of snowcapped 
mountains, running down to the water’s edge, presented a 
picture of grandeur and barrenness never to be forgotten. 
\Vhen the sun came out for an hour or more, the air would 
warm immediately even on the heights, but usually it blew 
a gale, with snow, rain and fog as constant companions. 

One day on a very high ridge, in a bed of shell rock, 
| picked up some beautifully marked stones which showed 
distinctly the imprint of leaves, very delicately traced, rem- 
nants of a bygone age when that high ridge had been the 
low, swampy bed of a forest. 

The most thrilling experience at the first camp camesto 
Capt. Barton, and altho the outcome was fortunate, it might 
have been a calamity. 


os several days we had been watching a large bear mov- 
ing about in the snow fields high up on the ridges directly 

across the valley. 

for hunters. Finally, however, Capt. Barton and the guide, 

Andy Simons, decided to try their luck, determined either to 

get this bear or to prove that he could not be reached. 

A close inspection of the mountain side showed that the 
only possible approach, without being in plain view of the 
bear, was a very abrupt and dangerous climb up some rock 
cliffs, then along these cliffs to the right to a point from 
which they could shoot into the snow bank where the bear lay. 

Their climb up the rocky cliffs was a most hazardous 
one, just about as tough a climb as a hunter 
could manage. It was a case of hanging on by 
one’s teeth. Finally, however, they reached the 
correct height and there they found a narrow 
ledge running around the rocky spur and just 
wide enough for Capt. Barton to crawl along 
and reach a position from which he could shoot. 
\ndy Simons clung to the rocks above and with 
his glasses spotted the effect of Barton’s shots. 

The bear lay in the snow several hundred 
yards away and Barton’s first shot failed to dis- 
turb him, altho Simons announced a hit, as he 
saw a spurt of blood on the white snow. Barton 
immediately fired again, and at this shot the 
hear jumped to his feet and started tearing 
down the snow field. Barton fired repeatedly 
and altho the bear was badly hit he was still 
voing, so Simons opened fire and after many 
shots by hunter and guide, the bear rolled down 
the snow slide several thousand feet into the 
valley. 

During the shooting, Simons had fired all of 
his ammunition and Barton all but one cartridge. 
‘They thought their hunt was over. 


His position we considered inaccessible 


Suddenly Barton heard Simons yell, “Look 
out for the sow.” Barton could see nothing 
but threw his last shell into the chamber ani 
waited, and instantly a large, enraged sow came 
tearing around the ledge on which he rested 
Barton could do nothing but hold up his rifle 
and pull the trigger, as the bear was right on 
top of him. The blow of this one shot at close 
range was mortal and it hurled the bear off 
the ledge and she rolled down into the valle 
below where the first bear had fallen. This wa 
a very close call for Barton and a most thrill 
ing experience. 

This same day I had hunted on the opposite 
side of the valley and when I got back to cam; 
I scanned thru my glasses the hills where Barton 
and Simons were hunting and I saw at once 
that they had been successful, for there were 
heavy blood streaks running from the top of the 
snow slide down into the valley below. 

We remained in our first camp in the valley 
from May 20 to June 4. Altho we hunted con- 
stantly, we killed three bears only and we were 
fearful lest our trip was not going to be suc- 
cessful. 


OX JUNE 4th, with a guide and two packers, 
I started out to locate a new hunting ground 
at Thin Point in the vicinity of Frosty Peak. This journey 
meant the return first to Cold Bay, then a boat trip along 
the coast for about 12 miles and a hike inland, a total of 
some 45 miles. 

We left camp at 2:30 A. M., and as we traveled down 
the valley we saw the beauty of an Alaskan sunrise over 
the snow fields in the mountains. Old Pavlof, an active 
volcano, was brilliant when we started, but soon faded into 
dimness as the sun blazed over the hills. Going down the 
valley we saw endless game—caribou and bear, wolverine 
and fox, mink and squirrel, ducks, geese and swan, with 
trout and salmon in the streams. 

It was a long, hard day, but we finally reached our des- 
tination at 10 P. M., and located ourselves in a small trap 


per’s shack on the coast, at the bottom of an abrupt clitf 
some 300 feet high. This shack we found in good condi- 


tion, clean and tidy, with a plentiful supply of firewood 
and staple foods. The warm fire, coffee and dry blankets 
were most agreeable after the long day in the wet. 

These shacks, belonging to the fishermen and trappers 
in this lonely country, are never locked and the stranger is 
welcome to anything he finds and to the use of the shac! 
as long as he wishes. When departing, the visitor must 
leave behind a fresh supply of dry wood and replace then, 
or soon thereafter, any supplies he has consumed. If this 


were not done, the owner or the next visitor who might 
arrive in a storm, would find the shack a death trap rather 
This is all understood and the law of the 
Should, however, anyone abuse this hospitality, 


than a refuge. 
country. 





Now and then meadows and snow are encountered 
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or fail to carry out the rules of the 
came, he is never forgiven. 

On June 5 we made a survey of the 
territory around Frosty Peak. The 
signs were good, so we sent a packer 
back to the main camp to bring up the 
remainder of the party. 

On June 6, the first day’s hunting in 
the new territory, I got a beautiful male 
weighing about 1,100 pounds. We had 

made an early start, climbed to the 
plateau above our shack, and then 

‘ossed 7 miles of tundra to the moun- 
tains Where we hunted all day. We 
overed much territory but had seen no, 
came. At 6 in the evening, from a 

eight of about 1,000 feet, we saw a 

‘ar in the valley some 2 miles below 

He looked good, so away we went 
iter him. Daylight was going fast 
and we had to hurry. That trip down 
he steep ridges and snow steps was 
exciting to say the least. On the steep 
snow banks, the guide would travel up- 
right in one long slide, but my efforts 
at this would usually end in a tumble 
which would bury me and my rifle in the slush. We finally 
stalked our game to a point only 50 yards above him and 
| made the kill at 8 P. M., using three shots to the shoulder 
and body. We had the animal skinned by 10 o’clock and 
then, after a sandwich and a piece of chocolate, started on 
our 10-mile hike back to camp. 

The guide packed the hide and I carried his rifle and 
rain coat in addition to my own. By midnight it was pitch 
black, blowing and raining. I had not the faintest idea of 
direction, but the guide moved forward without the slightest 
hesitation. After crossing three deep valleys with streams 
up to our waists, we finally came out on the plateau which 
extended to the shore above our shack. As we did so, the 
storm abated and a pale moon gave us an opportunity to 
take our bearings. 


( EVERY side of us were large rocks, 6 or 8 feet in 
diameter, and nearby an enormous boulder, 30 or 40 
feet in circumference. Bear trails, cut 6 or 8 inches deep 
in the solid rock of the plain, led to this boulder from 
every direction. The boulder’s sides were worn smooth to 
a height of 5 or 6 feet and around its base was a deep cut 
trail. The guide said that this boulder had probably been 
used by the bears for hundreds of years as a back scratcher. 
It was an unreal and uncanny sight to see at 3 A. M., in 
that far-off barren land, and it made me realize, as never 
before, how completely this was a bear country. 

On June 9, Capt. French and the other hunter arrived. 
At our second base camp the most interesting experience 
came to Capt. French. With Andy Simons he was hunting 


the mountain sides quite low down where the alder bushes 





The fine lines in this picture are bear trails 








A lunch and a rest on a long hike 


were thick and offered good cover for bear. Blair and | 
had taken up a position in the valley on a small mound 
about 2 miles away and thru our glasses we could watch 
the progress of the hunters as they combed the side of the 
hill. Our first intimation that they had found game came 
when we heard a shot and we immediately were on the 
alert watching developments. After the first shot there 
was a second, then rapidly a third and fourth; then followed, 
we estimated, ten or fifteen more shots, and we wondered 
what was going on. Blair said it sounded more like a 
battle than a hunt. Soon we saw two splendid bears run- 
ning thru the alders far ahead of the hunters, and after 
we had located the clump of bushes where they had stopped, 
we turned our glasses back to the hunters. We saw them 
standing over one bear, so we knew they had run into a 
nice group of animals and had bagged at least one. We 
then indicated by signals to the hunters the direction in 
which the other bears had gone and we proceded, as did 
they, toward the clump of alders where the two bears had 
disappeared. We approached the alders very carefully, but 
in the meantime the bears had moved on and all we saw 
of them that afternoon were glimpses of their hurried flight, 
too brief for another shot. The next day the guides found 
one of these bears dead not far from the scene of the 
shooting. 

It appears that Capt. French and Andy Simons when 
moving along the side of the hill had sighted and stalked a 
bear for some distance, only to lose track of it as they 
arrived at the spot where it was last seen. Suddenly a 
bear appeared about 125 yards away and Capt. French 
immediately fired and knocked it down. Instantly a second 
bear jumped up about a hundred yards away and 
at this bear French then fired and missed. ‘Then, 
bear No. 3 appeared close by and above them and . 
at this bear Capt. French kept firing until it was 
dead, as it was too close for comfort—at one 
point only twenty yards distant. Then both 
guide and hunter fired at bears one and two, 
which were fast disappearing in the distance. | 
believe nineteen shots in all were fired and two 
bears were bagged. The circumstance of jump- 
ing three bears at one time, all within range, 
offered very unusual and exciting sport. 

Capt. French’s first bear was of fair size and 
a good pelt. The second bear was unusually 
large, approaching 10 feet in length, and an ex- 
ceptionally fine trophy. 

We remained at this final camp until June 5, 
and during this period they added four more 
bears to our bag. 

On June 15 our launch called for us and 
we took the trip back to King Cove, sailing 
from there on the Catherine D on the 16th. 


Note.—Next month the author will describe a trip which 
he took for moose and sheep on the Kenai Peninsula later in 
the year.—Editor. 
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Why A STupby OF VITAL SpoTs Is ESSENTIAL 


By William Monypeny Newsom, F..R.G. S. 


Author of *‘Whitetailed Deer” 


Wea tEN an explorer, hunter or traveler to the game 
iY WA fields of the world purchases his rifles for the 






ws journey, his first question inquires: “Is this 
=i rifle accurate?” Rightly so. For he knows suc- 
cess, food and, at times, life itself depends on placing one 
bullet in the most vital spot on an animal. Having pur- 
chased the rifle, our hunter then proceeds to a rifle range 
or testing ground to test the accuracy and adjust the sights 
until he is sure that he can place the bullet where he wants 
it to strike. He is then satisfied. 

But during this test, he has been shooting at a white 
target with black bullseye; or at any rate something that 
indicates to him by contrast exactly where he wants to strike. 
And having struck what he shoots at and sees, he thinks no 
more about it. 

It has not occurred to him, however, that the vital points 
and areas on the animals he intends to collect are hidden 
so he cannot see them; that he has given the question of 
where they are located and where the bullet must strike to 
kill the animal immediately, scant consideration. He believes 
he knows the exact location of the heart and shoulder. He 
has never seen the heart of the animal in place. He may 
he 4 inches out of the way in his idea of its location. 
It worries him not at all. If, however, his rifle were 4 
inches off in placing his shots on the bullseye at 100 yards, 
he would instantly condemn it as worthless. 

Unfortunately, there is some reason for this lack of 
information on the hunter’s part. He has hunted with 
cuides, gillies, skinners or other attendants to do the work 
of cutting up the animal. He pays no attention to the 
location of the vital organs. The guide opens the animal 
only from the vent to the diaphram, reaches inside, cuts the 
gullet and rolls out the organs without considering their 
location. So we continue in our ignorance of the first 
principles of success as well as humane treatment of the 
animal—the vital shots that will kill immediately. And 
that you may better follow me, let me tell you of my own 
investigations during the past year while working on a 
book, IVhitetailed Deer, which Charles Scribner’s Sons are 
publishing, on hunting, and tracking, 
habits and natural history of our com- 
mon deer. Please remember, 37,000 
hunters go into the woods of New 
York state alone to hunt this deer 
every year. 


} HAD, of course, excellent grounds 
for belief that the above statement 
recarding the carelessness of hunters 


The spots indi- 

cate the guesses 

of experienced 

hunters as to 

the center of the 

heart area of a 
deer 











is fair, from talking to explorers, guides, sportsmen, etc., 
both at home and in the field. But I wanted to be sure. 

So a list of men was made with the names divided into 
three classes, viz: 

Class A.—Those men, widely known in the hunting fields, 
who could justly be classed as experts. 

Class B.—Experienced men, considered good hunters. 

Class C.—Inexperienced men with hunting experience 
who had received instruction from experts as to where to 
hold on game. A few of these were included to make the 
list representative. 

These men were asked to mark the exact location oi 
the center of a deer’s heart on a broadside sketch that was 
sent to them, or which they were asked to draw themselves. 

The results were quite amazing. Only a very small per 
cent of these men could locate a deer’s heart accurately. 
One well-known expert, a “Class A” man, while he located 
the heart, said it was quite useless to shoot at it as it swung 
back and forth exactly like a tin can on a string 18 inches 
long, and his diagram indicated how the heart moved back 
and forth over twice its own diameter! Another man, 
known the country over for his work on rifle shooting, at 
first located the heart incorrectly. He changed his mind, 
located it incorrectly again. He then said he never shot 
for the heart but at the neck vertebrae, which he located 2 
inches down from the top line of the deer’s neck! When 
his sketch was shown to the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, the authority who examined it smiled 
and said, “Why that’s the spot the hunters shot at when they 
wanted to stun but not injure the wild horses to capture 
them alive—called creasing them.” 

I give herewith a consolidated sketch picked from the three 
classes that illustrates the point. 

In looking over familiar American books on hunting, 
travel, exploration and rifle shooting, it is surprising to 


note the lack of information on this subject. In only one’ 


book could I find any attempt made to instruct the hunter. 
This book shows a photograph of a deer with bullseye 
target on his side, with the statement that a shot in the 
bullseye would break the fore shoulder 
and strike the heart. But the bulls- 
eve is so badly placed that even in 
the picture itself you can see the 
shadow of the fore shoulder far for- 
ward of the bullseye. If you should 
strike the center of the bullseve 
you would not even touch the should- 
ers or the heart! In other books, 
the authors merely said, “The best 
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-hot is the heart, back of the fore shoulder.” 


1 O IT is the fault of the instructions we 
\) have received, that we have misconstrued. 
The more I have discussed the subject with 
hunters, the more I[ realized many of the 

imals we shoot which get away from us, 
do so because we actually hit the spot at 

ich we aim! 

Under these circumstances, there was 
nothing left for me to do but secure a deer 
iid photograph it. 

| then went to see a sportsman who has 

very large deer park where the deer are 
practically in the wild state behind fence. 
to sell commercially. Immediately I explained the matter 
te him he said, “You can depend upon me for a deer. We 
were having the same trouble ourselves at the park. My 
superintendent, whose duty it is to shoot all the deer we 
ship, Was shooting in the spot commonly accepted by hunters 
as the right one, way back of the rear line of the fore leg, 
which they call ‘behind the shoulder. We had a difficult 
time to find some of them. I then told him to shoot farther 
forward at the right spot. The next seventeen deer were 
killed at once with nineteen cartridges, the two misses 
being due to shooting at two on the run. We have to 
follow up very few deer now.” 

So when my friend found a young deer that died a natural 
death, he shipped it at once. 

The post mortem was held at the American Museum ot 
Natural History. Fred Limekiller, taxidermist, T. D. Carter 
of the Department of Mamalogy, Harry Raven, Assistant 
Curator of Comparative Anatomy, and the writer, then 
placed the deer’s shoulder from photographs of live deer, 
in a position as natural as possible. Mr. Raven has had 
many years’ field experience in collecting in Australia and 
Borneo as well as America, and has secured countless 
specimens. He inflated and expanded the deer’s lungs to 
natural size, except for the rear lobe on the left side, which 
would not return to the expanded position. 

In looking at the skeleton sketch and the photograph 
of the deer, you will immediately see that the man who 
originated the expression, “shoot behind the fore shoulder,” 
had given it careful thought and knew what he was about. 
The phrase has been handed down from one hunter to 
another for generations, but as I mentioned, we have neg- 
lected to pass along with it the information as to just 
where that “shoulder” is located. Thus, the idea prevails, 
among hunters from the city especially, that the shoulder 


He raises them 


is a perfectly vertical continuation of the leg, extending 


about half way up the body in a direct line with the leg, 
and that the whole swings back and forth like the pendulum 
in grandfather’s clock. They shoot some- 
where towards the rear of this imaginary 
line, instead of holding for a point much 
iarther forward as they should do; which 
is the spot originally indicated by the 
phrase “behind the fore shoulder.” You 
can see the right spot in the photograph. 


\ THEN you consider this point, you 
will realize at once that if the man who 
first located it missed his aim and held 
too far forward, he struck the shoulder bones. If a 
bit too far back he still had a deadly shot on the 
heart. He could also overshoot a bit without losing 


the deer. Undershooting is less likely to happen but 
still safe. In life, we must take into consideration the leg 


movement, according as the deer stands with it forward or 
back, altho this variation is not very important for our 
purpose, and you unconsciously adjust your aim to take care 
ot it. When the deer is quartering away from you, another 
good idea is to shoot so as to hit the shoulder on the 
pposite side. And if the deer is head on, hold low on 
the brisket bone. You can also locate the large bony 
structure above the hind legs if you know where to shoot, 

vou don’t have to wait to see the whole forward part 
of the deer. But in this case you must know your anatomy. 
Let us look at this question of anatomy for a moment, 
of this being purely from a non-technical point of view. 
is important because it is quite useless to shoot at a bulls- 
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eye unless we know where that bullseye is located. 

Note that the diaphragm is, broadly speaking, the divid- 
ing line between partial success and failure. This is attached 
at the rear ribs. It’s a membrane curtain that rises and 
falls with the ribs with the expansion and contraction of the 
lungs, so that it is not altogether stationary. Back of the 
diaphragm are the digestive organs and intestines, including 
the liver and stomach. Ahead of the diaphragm are the 
heart and lungs. The lungs take up a great deal of the 
room in the chest cavity, nearly surrounding the heart 
which is on the left side. Only in the picture with the lungs 
pinned back is the heart completely visible. It is not 
necessarily immediately fatal to hit either the lower point 
of the heart or certain parts of the lungs. But any shot in 
the main portion of the lungs or heart or a bit ahead of it, 
is fatal in a few minutes. 

At the upper portion or large end of the heart are large 
blood vessels. Nearly any shot that is placed fairly low 
and ahead of the continuation of the rear line of the leg 
is ordinarily fatal almost immediately. 

It should be noted that the heart merely contracts and 
expands and does not move back and forth and around the 
the chest cavity. It is not like a piston in a cylinder. Its 
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The sort of blind used by the duck hunters of Canada 


Building Duck Blinds 


A Practica, TaLtk By A VETERAN HUNTER 


By William Barber Haynes 


T IS an easy matter to dismiss 
the subject of building duck 
blinds with the general ad- 
%2] monition to build them of 
the cover your blind is located among. 

For instance, up in Manitoba the 
mallards come in to the barley fields — 1 
and alight in the barley stubble to get 
their food. 

They begin to drift in about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, increasing in number 
as the afternoon wears toward its close. 

I once used a small swampy spot of 
brush in a Manitoba barley field as cov- 
er, but the barley shocks themselves 
make a good blind. 

It is easy to build a blind, for all you 
need is to drag three barley shocks to- 
gether, put a newspaper on the ground 
to sit on and crouch down and keep still. 

The great greenheads will drop out 
of the air in whirling spirals and lower 
down into range. 

But what are you going to do about 
it after the barley shocks are hauled 
out? Or what would you have built in 
a green wheat field or an open lake? That is another matter. 

Keeping down and keeping still are the greatest help a 
poor blind builder can employ to aid him, for a quiet man 
in a poor blind will get more shots at duck than a nervous, 
restless, fidgety shooter wiil in a good blind. 

The best proof of this came to me when I was shooting 
geese down at the north end of Pamlico Sound in North 








In the shallow water 


Carolina. A goose is a wary bird—he 

thinks beautifully and has keen eye- 

sight, and my respect for his ability had 

developed in goose hunts on the wheat 

fields of Ohio and when an occasional 

flock would light on our small lakes. 
“eo 5 We were to shoot from a 100-foot 
round island that was located in a deep, 
narrow half-mile bay. The natural 
growth of bullrushes had been fashioned 
into a blind about three by five and it 
tapered toward the top so that two men 
in it could be concealed even from a 
flock traveling over. 

Altogether it was a work of art, and, 
when twenty live geese were staked out 
in front, it was the last word in artful 
deception. 

I remember that the decoy geese were 
staked out in three rows, widely separ 
ated, so that if you wanted to let the 
geese alight and murder them on the 
water it would not involve any of the 
live decoys in the disaster, unless you 
forgot the location of their tethered 
lines. 

All it needed was the approach of the game—and the geese 
were in no hurry. 

The geese did not come promptly; the morning wore on 
and at dinner time three men from the home camp came out 
in a boat, bringing my lunch. 

They were in a rowboat painted a staring white that 
glistened in the noonday sun. One of the men was a Negro, 
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black as the ace of spades. 


N GENERAL as a study in 

black and white the outfit 
ould easily win first prize, 
. it came thru the shallow wa- 
er and grounded 10 feet out 
rom the blind in plain sight. 
Did you ever notice that at 
uch times the ducks and geese 
ways come in? 

There I had been sitting 

nce early morning, ready al- 

ays, and there had been noth- 
¢ doing. 

Now a clamor arose from the 
live decoys; it meant nothing 
to me, altho I later learned 
that a general outcry from the 
decoys means some kind of 
}ird approaching thru the air. 

“Don’t move, boss,” said the 
Negro, who was in the act of 
handing me over a lunch bas- 
ket. Out of the blue above us 
dropped down three big Canada 
ceese, coming fast in toward 
the decoys. 

Clear around the island they 
circled, then they lit and swam 
in range with the four men out 
of the blind and three of them 
in that white boat. 

[ would not have believed 
this if I had not seen it. 

The explanation probably 
was that the geese were the 
young birds of the year and 
were taking the word of the 
clamoring decoys that every- 
thing was all right. 

Now you want to know how 
inany of those geese I got, but 
this is a story on how to make 
hlinds and we will stick to the 
tracks. 

Currituck Sound, North 
Carolina, is a long, narrow 
hody of fresh water that lies 
hetween the mainland and the 
heach strip that separates it 
irom the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is kept fresh by large 
treams of fresh running wa- 
ter that enter it. 

Duck blinds in use on the 
ound are of four types. The 
ordinary shore blind built of 
brush and marsh grass is used 
on a few shores of the marsh 
that are owned by clubs or 
individuals. 

The other three types of off 
hore blinds are, portable blinds 
that conceal a boat, a stationary 
blind that conceals a boat, and 

platform blind on which a 
hooter and a guide can shoot, 
1 connection with an annex 
the boat can be concealed in. 

The reason for this differ- 
ence is not apparent to the out- 
ider, until he learns that a 
non-resident of North Caro- 

na may not shoot afloat with- 
out an extra license, and only 

few years ago, back in 1920, 

non-resident of North Caro- 

na could not legally shoot 
«float at all; only a few of the 
older visitors did it under the 
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Above—A platform blind \ 
in which a boat may be ‘ 
easily hidden ~ 


Right—Picking up the 
canvasbacks that had fallen 
to the guns 


Below—A sink-box set 
among the decoys, showing 
the hunter in action 
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Canvasbacks retreived and piled in the platform blind 


pretext of living in the state. 
blind was for the non-resident. 

Do you get it clearly? 

You could not take a boat and shoot from it on the open 
water, or anchor and hide it and shoot from it, or shoot 
from a sink box, legally in those days. 

The reason was plain. The wealthy club owners, mostly 
northerners, figured on shutting out their less fortunate 
brother sportsmen by making it impossible for them to legal- 
lv shoot atloat. 

Could you imagine a North Carolina legislator going home 
ifter voting for such a thing and ever hearing the good 
expression, “southern hospitality,” : 


The non-floating plattorm 


without cringing ? 

And yet only two years ago some of us outsiders helped 
make up a purse that defeated a very similar effort at 
the legislature by sending a big delegation of Currituck 
cuides and residents to the state capital in protest. 


HE reason the wealthy northerner wanted the law 

was that a sink box or floating blind could be anchored 
in the free water off his privately owned marsh and 
divide the shooting with him. 

The platform blind must have a floor at least 3 feet 
above low water, as there is a big variance in the water 
level. It is about five by seven, and along the side is a 
hoat-shaped blind that conceals the attending boat. 

lwo shooters and a guide, who is usually deadly of 
iim, can shoot from one of the platform blinds. 

The floating stationary blind is boat shaped and built 
up with pine boughs on a frame work of wood. The 
green pine turns brown when dead and makes a good 
blind. 

Here is the odd part about these off shore blinds: A 
goose, usually so wary, will come flying in to one of 
these big blinds so conspicuous and prominent, but a 

iddy duck will usually give them a wide berth and cut 
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around them at 80 yards. As between a goose and a 
ruddy duck there is usually no comparison in point ot 
wisdom, 

The number of stationary platform and brush blinds 
has increased six fold since I first started to shoot in 
Currituck, and as every year sees new blinds set in the 
celery beds where the wildfowl feed, the ducks seem 
to have changed their habits to conform to the new 
menace. 

[t is now their habit to go out to the ocean, where 
no duck boats or sink boxes can bother them, and return 
to the sound after night for their wild celery. 

When the ocean gets rough and the big rafts of duck 
find their safety uncomfortable, they come back to the 
quieter waters ot the sound and then they get into 
trouble. 

There is no tide in Currituck, so you drop fifty 
decoys into the water down wind from the blind, and 
when you drop a bird you pole out to it and gather 
it in, 

The portable blind is simple of construction—2x6s 
formed into a floating boat shape, hinged together, and 
having holes bored in them into which pine twigs are 
fitted that conceal the boat. 

The Chippewa Indians in Ontario use the same type 
of blind to conceal their canoes. 

In rough water they are splashy and not as effective, 
as they plunge around and alarm the incoming fowl. 

We now come down to the last type of salt-water 
shooting blind, the sink box. 

It is of three types: the lay-down sink box, a long 
coffin-shaped box supported with wooden wings held 
together by canvas or burlap; the single sit-up battery 
and the double sit-up battery. 

The lay-down sink box is an uncomfortable affair 
to shoot in. You lie on your back. Sometimes your 
gun is squeezed in beside you with the muzzle pointing 
out of it above your ear; sometimes, if it is not too 
shiny, you lay it out on the deck of the box. 

The man who can sit up in this contraption, grab 
his gun, and make a double on full speed bluebills, is a 
cuckoo. 


F BIRDS come to the right hand side, and you are 

a right hand shooter, you can take it out in looking. 
as a general rule, altho I have heard of old-timers who claim 
they can easily throw their legs and torso up, pivoting on 
what is left, reverse, facing the rear and be in position to 
shoot on the awkward side. 

When a wave splashes in, which it usually does, that 
doesn’t help, as you lie in the water, unless you have a sponge 
to mop it up. 

These boxes are in general use in Pamlico Sound, where 
the brant and redheads are feeding on the eel grass, and 
little conch shells, near the salt water inlets. 

[ remember one day, off Oregon Inlet, when shooting 
from such a rig, a goose decoy drifted down against the 


(Continued on page 84) 





The canvasbacks were coming in large numbers 








Here the water plunged and raced along, churned into foam by the rocks 
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A Story OF FISHING OREGON’S WONDER STREAM 


By Wesley Ray 








SJ REGON is called the “Land Wahclella) with its large fish hatche 

A of a Thousand W onders”— past the fabled “Bridge of the God 
J and it is. It is a region of and on to Hood River. We then rolled 
exquisite surprises, a new on up the renowned Hood River Valley 
and wonderful playground. the apple emporium of the hole 


Nowhere on the American continent 
save in the Pacific Northwest, can one 
choose ocean beaches or plains, forested, 
snow-capped mountains, great canyons, 
flower-floored valleys, rivers, lakes, wa- 
terfalls, glaciers and snowfields, so read- 


country. 

After traveling for an hour thru this 
wonderful valley, we took the Loop 
Highway, camping the first migl at 
Zigzag Forest Camp. All along the 


Hood River be with its thousands 


accessible to one’s desires. Oregon of acres of fine apple and pear orchards, 
them all, and the beauty of it is, there was a spiend d view of gran 
ithin a few minutes or a few hours Mount Hood in the distance, and the 


scenery was wildly gorgeous 
the loop road which we traveled. 

At Government Camp the following 
day we were informed that trout and 


t most, the outdoor pleasure seeker may 
tind himself enjoying whatever climatic 
ondition or scenic setting he may wish. 
lt was the writer’s good fortune last 


ummer to spend a week camping, fish- steelhead fishing was eood in the 
ng and prospecting for game signs in Salmon River, and also in Lost and Elk 
the Mount Hood region, in company lakes. 

ith a friend, herein designated as The second night out we pitched a 





temporary camp on the Salmon, an 
We le Z as: Aa < > was here that a thieving black bear, with 
e ett R uinier, re., via uutomobile, adiutak tenes de habs he was here _ t a thievi ack bear, with 
ith our camping paraphernalia, fish- a confederate or two, plundered out 
ing tackle and other outing appurte- stock of camp provisions and made 
nances at 6:30 on the morning of June 30. Going up the away with a nice breakfast ham and some cookies. Bill 


amous Columbia River Highway, we reached Portland, the awoke just in time to rescue the remainder of the exposed 
“ity of Roses, at 9 o’clock. From there we went on past grubstake, and we could hear two or more of these clumsy 
Vahkeena and Multnomah falls, the Beacon Rock of Lewis marauders beating a retreat when Bill fired his gun several 
and Clark, Bonneville (once the ancient Indian town of times merely to frighten them away. 
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‘THE next morning we rolled out of our sleeping bags 
to gaze upon a most wonderful scene. The atmosphere 
was clear as crystal, and far above us towered the mighty 
snow peak of scarred old Mount Hood. The bright, jolly 
sun was throwing its good-morning kiss to the grim old 
king of mountains, and as we gazed upon the matchless 
panorama the shining white rainment of the mountain 
gleamed like clusters of rare jewels, while the great forest 
of fir, spruce and cedar below the timber line showed a 
sea of living green. It was a glorious morning and we were 
vlad to be alive, and especially glad that we were there, 
ready to try our luck in the tumultuous Salmon for trout 
nd other kinds of fish. 

\We hurried with the breakfast and soon were whipping 
the pools and riffles with our favorite flies. 

Bill got the first rise and succeeded in landing a beauty 
of a mountain trout. Then I, too, had a strike and succeeded 
in landing mine. Within an hour we had enough trout for 
hoth our mid-day lunch- and supper, and then we strolled 
down the little river on an exploring trip. It would be 
useless to describe the wild beauty of the stream. Huge 
firs, spruce, hemlock and yew fringed the banks, in places 
casting deep shadows on the swiitly flowing waters, and 
ever and anon a narrow bottom would make out from the 


river, richly carpeted with luxuriant grass and many kinds 
of gay blooming wild flowers. We surprised several deer 
that were feeding upon the green herbage. Going very 


quietly, slipping long and taking in all the wonders about 
us, we saw a sly, sleek mink cautiously hunting along the 
margin of the stream for food, several muskrat, four bears 
and probably a dozen deer during our tramp of 2 miles. 

It was high noon when we returned to our temporary 
camp, and ere long we had an appetizing meal of fried 
trout, flapjacks and strong coffee. Oh, Boy! how we did 
eat. If you have ever camped out, you will understand. 

Lunch over, we set to work and stretched our tent, and 
whiled away the afternoon just loafing and resting on the 
carpet of grass. The evening meal was prepared and eaten 


before nightfall, and as the evening was unusually warm, 
we remained outside the tent to listen to the sounds of 1 
night people. Way back on the slope we heard the 
of a night hawk; the dismal howl of a coyote came to ou 
ears from the high ledges; a shuffling among the underbru 
not far below revealed to us that Bruin was still seekin, 
to feast upon our larder if he could catch us napping. Buy 
the grub was safely installed in a strong box and we \w: 
not uneasy on this score. 


WE WERE tired and slept soundly for what may | 
been hours, but were suddenly awakened by s 
animal clawing and scratching on the grub box which 
partly concealed under the tent. Bill reached for his 
and, slipping noislessly out of his sleeping bag, raised 
tent bottom. It was very dark, owing to thick fog, but 
aimed at the noise of retreating footsteps and fired three 
times in rapid succession. There was a growl and cracki 
of twigs in the underbrush as Bruin made a hasty get-aw 
We were not disturbed any more that night, and it 
daylight when we kicked out of our bags. 

It was a different morning to that of the day before. ‘| 
fog hung thick and low in the mountains, and by and by 
began to rain. We prepared and ate a hearty breakfast a: 
sat in the tent waiting for the sky to clear, but the ra 
kept drizzling down. After a while the fog lifted and the: 
we beheld the great forest in a new beauty. The livi: 
green all about us showed a richer color in the subdued 
cloud light and the little river seemed to take on the coloring 
of the surrounding landscape. The rain continued to {a 
gently, but we went down to the river about 10 o’clock and 
caught a few trout for our mid-day meal, and then, as there 
was no let-up, we spent the remainder of the day in camp 

The following morning dawned bright and fair and we 
broke camp and once more “hit the road.” 

It would be tedious to describe our week’s stay in thie 
Mount Hood region in detail. Suffice to say that we 
camped and fished a day at Elk Lake, and another at Lost 
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ake. At each we bagged our limit of trout. 
And what a country! Everywhere there were 
scenes that thrilled, grandeurs that gripped, 
beauties that soothed us. Countless thousands of 
wild flowers and huge evergreen forests invited us 
to tarry. 

Lost Lake is indeed a rare gem, a sapphire 

t in a background of emerald green. Its beauty 
cannot be described. We should have had a month 
to linger in this paradise of the hunter and angler, 
ut our vacation was drawing near to the end, 
» we reluctantly broke camp the fifth day. 


) EFORE returning to the grind of office work, 
we made a trip along the Skyline Trail south 
from Mount Hood and along the summit of the 
(ascade Mountains to Olalla Butte and Jefferson 
lark. At the latter point, in full view of Mount 
Jefferson, we had to turn back, as this is as far 
one can get with an automobile. The remain- 
der of the distance to Crater Lake can only be 
taken on foot, but over a good trail. 

Imagine if you can, a trip of 70 miles on the 
summit of a mountain range with the surround- 
ing country 4,000 feet below. Jefferson Park and 
ilunt’s Cove have an almost unreal beauty. Here 
in this region are countless lakes teeming with 
gamey fish; slower-starred meadows under the 
elaciers, hot and cold springs, deep forests, great 
lava flows. 

Sportsmen who go into the Mount Hood 
country will find excellent camps supervised by 
obliging forest rangers—splendid fellows who will 
assist the real sportsman in any way that he can 
to insure the visitor a good time. 

But few cities in the country can boast of a 
scenic trip to compare with the magnificent Mount 
Hood Loop Highway. Government Camp is only 
wo hours from Portland via auto, and around the 
entire loop, snuggled away in the wooded spots 
and amidst flowering rhododendrons we saw 
many fine rustic cabins of people who know the 
restful joys of mountain solitude. Numerous 
trails lead to camps and resorts from the main 
loop road. They traverse beautiful little valleys, 
wild, tumbling rivers and brooks, into majestic 
forests, and on to the very top of Mount Hood. 
Of course these trails are to be followed via 
‘shanks’ mare,” and everywhere the angler, hunter 
or tourist will find experienced forest ranger: 
who are very polite and obliging. 


Those who go into the Mount Hood region will find 
splendid hotels along the way, where first-class accommoda- 


tions are to be had. 


Whenever I get out into God’s great out-of-doors for a 


few days, and can come back to my work 
memories of the outing, I can call the trip a success. 
was the experience of both Bill and me on this Mount 
trip. 
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The Lions of the Amala 


By BEN BuRBRIDGE 


An unusual story of lion hunting in Africa, by 
the author of the screen success, “The Gorilla 
Hunt,” a picture that has thrilled audiences thru- 
out the country. In this story, Mr. Burbridge, who 
is one of the best known hunters of African big- 
game, relates in a most entertaining manner his 
experiences with the “king of beasts” along the 
Amala River, in Tanganyika Territory. Replete 
with thrilling incidents and hair-breadth escapes 
in face-to-face encounters with the predatory man- 
eaters of the veldt. 
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Salmon caught on light tackle at Wiilamette Falls, Oregon City, Ore 


Attractive Features for Next Month 


Renegade 
By Hat G,. Evarts 


The first of two installments of a “different” 
storv—one that throws the light of understand- 
ing upon a little-considered but nevertheless ma- 
ior factor in wild life depletion. “Renegade” is 
a huge domestic cat gone wrong. He (along with 
thousands of his ilk) has divorced himself from 
human association and roams hill and dale in an 
orgy of wanton killing—the destruction of game 
birds’ eggs, whole coveys of fledglings, and in 
reneral exacting a dreadful toll of the furred and 
feathered friends of man. 
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Th ust of the Prarmigan 


A RE-PRINT OF 


By Rex C. Beach 







A Famous AUTHOR'S FIRST STORY 


rom Outdoor Li Aug., 1903 
Note.—A few years ago an old f d dropped into my office for a friendly chat. Our conversation drifted to the old time sportsman- 
ateurs—Emerson Hough, Jack London, James Ol iver Curwood, Theodore Roosevelt, Rex Beach, et al--which drew from him this remark 
“Vou will be surprised when I that during a conversation with Rex Beach the other day, he told me of the first real money that he 
ever received from a story. Rex was living in Chicago at that time and sent the manuscript under his full name of Rex E. Beach. He late 
ped the E, however, as of course you know. He said he had written it in long-hand, and when the acceptan ame back from the 
magazine to which he had submitted it, he was surprised when a $20 cl heck rolled out of the letter. It was a story ot “nies ka accompanied by 
log-sled photographs, and was submitted to a sportsman’s magazine. 
“Well,” I replied with enthusiasm, ‘You are now talking to the editor who sent him the check 
J. A. Ricker and I were running Outdoor Life at that time, and such an “extravagance” as pa g $20 for a story had theretofore 
7 been indulged in by us. After reading the manuscript, I held a consultation with my old part Altho [ was editor and had full 
tthority to buy manuscripts, yet this was an extraordinary event in our lives. 
“Can we afford to pay him 5 for it?’? I asked ‘‘Rick.” 
“My God! John,” he said, “You don’t want to bankrupt us, do you? We never paid such a price as that for a story in our lives. 
Fifteen dollars ought to be “9 nty ss 
“Well,’’ I suggested, ‘‘Let’s compromise on $20.” 
That, in brief, tells the story of Rex — S fir st financial advent into paid copy. The story was entitled, ‘The Quest of the Ptarmi- 
gan,” and was published in our August, 1903, numbe twenty-four years ago. 
Realizing that a re-publication of : first magazine story from the pen of such a noted man as Rex Beach would be of deep interest, I 
wrote to Mr. Beach, asking,if he h any objection to our pu blishing the story again, with comments. To this he very kindly consented, 
juesting only that due apologie s be offered for his initial writing attempt. Since reciting to some of my friends the incident that I have just 
ited, they have invar iably expressed themselves as being very anxious to read this ‘‘first story,” and as 1 ‘belie ve many others will also be 
glad to read it, [ am reprinting it herewith. The reader will very readily ‘see that Mr. Beach need have no qualms of conscience because 
its reproduction, or feel in any manner ashamed of his first literary offspring. —Eprror. 
- = - , + + ' . . . 
ELL Keno? No: guess not. Need Money? Oh, Our spirit thermometer registered 44 degrees below, ~ 
‘ y ’ . or a . | a 1 1 1: 
ves—but. No, vou can’t buy him. That’s a big as there wi asn’t a breath of air stirring we anticipatec 


price, I know, and I could buy lots of dog teams 

Sa for that, but I may as well tell you I would as 
soon sell my brother, my best friend, or, if I had one, my 
wite. May be sentiment, but he saved my life, and no other 
man while he lives shall ever curl the lash of a dog-whip 





across his shaggy back. He’s not a dog to me; he’s my 
friend. 

Want to hear about it? Well, I don’t mind. It’s cold 
outside and nothing to do. Better light up. It’s mostly a 


story of a ptarmigan hunt. Kind of a peaceful pastoral 
prelude, with merry guns cracking, ending up with a dash 
tor life accompanied by a full-fledged howling of the storm 
chorus under the baton of the spirit of the North. 

Nid you ever have the meat hunger so strong in your 
vitals that you would wake at night dreaming of the fried 
chicken that mother made, or could picture the grill-marks 
on a broiled steak? Just in from the States, eh ? 

Well, after a continuous diet bacon, ham and the 
poorly-embalmed beet that made Chicago famous, the long- 
ing for something fresh becomes unbearable, when 
MeMillan, another old-timer, dropped in at the bunk house 
one night and said that Nome “hee was “alive with ptarmi- 
gan,” partner Jack and [ decided to take the dog team 
and drive over for a day’s sport—and a week’s grub. 

The heavy snows had driven the birds down from the 
mountains to the coast where the willows were still uncov- 
ered. That was the vear I had the great team, considered 
the best on the coast; fifteen fine dogs as ever stole a 
ham. Kept me broke, with dog-feed at 35 cents. Yes, 
that’s the team we rescued the Cooper party with, after 
the big stor I brought two of the frozen men to a doctor 
96 miles in twelve hours, with Keno, here, in the lead. 


of 


SO 


mv 


as 
too, 
m. 
eh? 

Well, the next morning found us up, not bright and early, 
daylight doesn’t come till about 8 o’clock and isn’t any 
I get around, but early nevertheless, 


( rood driv 
as 
too bright when it does 
‘a breakfast of oatmeal, bacon, evaporated potatoes 
r dough” flapjacks warranted to stick to your ribs 
- a week, [ slipped the harness over ten of the best dogs 


1 
SOL 


ind as the stars began to dim and fade we heard the “swish- 
swish” of MeMillan’s 12-foot skis as he came down the 
mee - T » , + e , - H ° m4 

creek. He looked ghostlike and unreal in his long white 


parka, or hooded shirt, with beard, mustache and eyebrows 


7° e 
Hy 3+ . 
white it 


ym his frozen breath. 
“How cold is it by your thermometer?” 
a frozen up.” 


said he: “The 
quick’ in s 


UICK ours 


My “malamutes” had shaken oft 
seated shiv ering on the snow with 
stars, saddened the air with dismal complaints. 


fairly comfortable day. 
hae sleepiness and, 
heads to the 


ACK took his seat in the bottom of the long basket-sled, 
Y behind McMillan. There was a crack of the whip and 
a “Mush boys,” and as the dogs leaped into their collars 
we were whisked around the cabin and out onto the main 
trail at railroad speed. Then a word to old Keno here 
and the pack settled down to the even run which eats up 
distance and which well-trained dogs maintain for hours. 

When we reached the bunch of willows at the mouth of 
Osbourne Creek, we slipped into the snowshoes and started 
back toward the foothills, keeping about a hundred yards 
apart. 

I had been straining my eyes to detect some object on 
the monotonous expanse of white, when suddenly a spot of 
snow which [ had scanned broke up under my eyes into 
four animated, squawking snow-balls, which went whizzing 
in as many different directions. I wasn’t sure on my snow 
shoes and missed with both barrels. 

While the birds remained above the sky-line they were 
readily visible, offering a splendid target, but as they settled 
lower they were merged into the whiteness of the snow 
and instantly disappeared. 

[ heard MeMillan’s 10-bore explode and concluded he 
was doing business in his usual way. Then a double from 
Jack, followed by a peculiarly easy and melodious flow of 
profanity, showing at least three vears’ continuous residence 
“north of 53,” explained perfectly the result of his two shots. 

Near me I noticed a black dot like a smali shoe-button 
against the field of white, and straining my eyes until the 
tears came and froze on my cheeks, I detected the outlines 
of a bird. With shoes well under me I advanced on the 
enemy's right wing, as it were. This time when my bird 
rose [I cut short his derisive squawk, and with my right 
barrel knocked the tail out of another which had followed, 
and saw him wabble off for a hundred yards before giving 
up the fight. 

Again I heard the report of Jack’s Parker, and then upon 
the still air there floated to me a bunch of the most earnest 
and sincerely heartfelt profanity that an active brain and 
facile tongue could master, interspersed with recurring 
prophesies as to the eventual destiny of the individual who 
invented smokeless powder, the corporation which made it. 
the store that sold it, and the infernal idiot 
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: who would attempt to use it in cold weather. | 
: ‘udged that he had attempted to use frozen nitro- 
powder and found that it would hardly clear the 
cun barrel of shot. 


\ HEN I returned to the sled, the dogs were 
sleeping peacefully, curled up in the snow, 
like round fur balls. While I straightened them 
of the tangle of harness they had formed 
before lying down, Jack and McMillan cleaned the 
rds, distributing feathers and refuse impartially 
ong the members of the team. The craving for 
resh meat among the inner circles of the dogs 
s probably more acute than among us, and cer- 
tainly less often gratified. 

Having put them in a good humor, we were off 
again up the river in the direction our birds had 
cone. Jack had turned to ask me something when 
he interrupted himself to tell me that my nose 
vas frozen. This particular feature is unduly 
prominent with me and its isolation from the base 
of supplies renders it “shy” on circulation, so that 

grows chill and clammy in Indian summer and 
has been frozen stiff by Thanksgiving. These 
irost bites result in an exceedingly red-looking 
and painful member which later peels off like a 
oiled potato. After a few moments of vigorous 
rubbing and pinching I succeeded in restoring ani- 

ation and thereafter by wrinkling my nose like 

cow I could tell whether the circulation had 
“made good” or was laying off. If the part felt 
titf and difficult to move, off would come the 
mittens and the osteopathy recommence, continu- 
ing until the organ became sensible to muscular 
control. 

| had been sitting on the sled rail, engaged in 
working my nose up to a fever heat, when sudden 
ly, with a jerk that nearly unseated me the team 
leaped into a sharp run. Glancing ahead, the 
cause was apparent in the shape of a big Arctic 
hare that had hopped from the deep snow in the 
willows to the bare ice of the river and was leis- 
urely working the kinks out of his legs a short 
distance ahead of us. 

The dogs quieted almost instantly, and with 
noses to the trail began to run madly, making our 
‘led sing over the smooth ice, which allowed them a sure 
footing and offered no resistance to the sled. In fact, here 
lay the danger, for with the accelerated speed, our sled, 
triking the little inequalities of the ice surface, was veering 

ildly, sometimes sliding nearly broadside on. Striking 
in obstacle, with a string of sparks from the steel shoe, it 
vould tilt on one runner, nearly hurling us headlong onto 
he ice, then back again to the other side. 

lo control a team with the smell of game in their nos- 

ils is impossible, yet a spill on the ice at this rate of speed 

eant painful results, if not serious ones, while a runaway 
team would mean loss of outfit and a long trip home on foot. 

The duties of the “chauffeur” of a team in addition to 
“dog punching” consists of preventing an upset, if possible: 

bidding the boys keep their seats, I balanced my 200 
ounds of aviordupois on the upper rail of the sled, chang- 
ng from side to side as it began its erratic flights. This 
ethod of shifting ballast was working admirably and we 
ere enjoying our dizzy ride, when our pace-maker, think- 
ing the excitement too tame, increased his speed and, turn- 

ing abruptly, made for the willows on the river bank. 


T HIS particular curve was not graded for our rate of 
speed, and when the dogs turned the sled swung, skim- 
ming around broadside and striking an ice hummock, up- 
etting with such violence as to hurl me flying thru the air 
'ke a frog. I believe a parabola is the most beautiful curve 
geometry, yet altho I feel that the one I described was 
ceometrically perfect, its beauty did not appeal to me. Ex- 
perience on a bicycle track, from the days of the high wheel 
onward, had taught me valuable things about falling, and 
rejoiced in the knowledge that unlike a board track there 
were no splinters here. 
| landed amid a rain of 
ocked out of me and a 
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A recent photograph of Rex Beach, taken with one of his fine bird dogs. 
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and MeMillan in positions absolutely defying the laws 
of nature. Mac was evidently attempting to rise 


the critical moment and, with his long legs curle 
him, had added to his momentum by jumping at ran 
so I caught a fleeting glimpse of a giant, red-headed Sc 
man apparently seated at ease on the ice, but 
with surprising rapidity in the direction we had 
I had never before seen a practical demonstrati 
Scotch game of “curling.” I believe I would enjoy watcl 
ing a game. 

Jack’s early training on the deck of a cattle pom 
itself, and clinging tightly to the sled he was dragged up 
the bank thru the snow and into the bushes where the dogs, 
becoming entangled, came to a stop and awaited us with 
wagging tails, lolling tongues and an expression pl 
saying, “We gave him the run of his life, didn’t we?” We 
found Jack with pipe still clinched between his teet! 
gingerly testing his knee caps. 

“They were my only points of bearing for 
said he, “and if they weren’t good, thick Missouri knee 
caps, they’d be looking like a glass of toothpicks nov 

An excited team will tie knots in its harness that would 
defy a sailor to unravel, so while the others gathered up the 
debris scattered across the river, I attempted to straighten 
out the tangle. 

Busied in this way, I suddenly became conscious of an 
ominous movement of the air which till now had been 
deathly still. Glancing North up the valley, I 
which caused me to snatch the struggling dogs out to 
the ice with a curse, and utter a cry of warning 
companions. The mountains, towering on either hand, had 
changed, and instead of standing clear-cut and white in 
marble stillness, a dim haze had veiled the landscape, while 
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been going. 
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from the peaks flew gossamer streams of whirling 
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This view of a camp where we remained for three days of shooting 


“‘Usailey Quail J hootin 


@ HERE are quail and quail in these United States, 
but the California valley quail (Lophortyx cali- 
fornica) is in a class by him (or her) self. This 

; el has been largely on account of the bird’s adaptabil- 
itv to education. In the early days in California these quail 
ranged in huge flocks of thousands, and were slaughtered 
mercilessly by market-hunters who lay hidden near springs 
where the birds came to drink. One record of this kind is 
363 quail killed with eleven “pot” shots with an old muzzle- 
loading shotgun, or an average of 33 birds to each shot. 
But the valley quail of today have learned a lot since those 
days, and very few are shot on the ground now. 

They depend a great deal on their legs now, and fly farther 
when flushed. They also flush, in country where they are 
hunted closely, from 100 to 200 yards away, and fly from 
a quarter to a half mile before alighting. Very often, after 
alighting, they will run a hundred yards or so and then 
take another flight off to one side. It is not at all uncommon 
to start a band of from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty 
quail in territory where they are pretty industriously hunted, 
and never see them again, even after hours and hours of 
tramping, and, incidenta!ly, of relieving your mind as to 
the utterly indefensible tactics which these tarnation fowl 
adopt to prevent themselves from being shot, as nature in- 
tended them to be. 

Not only do they torment, puzzle and otherwise exas- 
perate the hunter by these pernicious practices, but they 
totally ignore the fact that they are valley quail. When 
flushed where there are any high hills, or mountains, they 
invariably fly clear to the top of these elevations, and when 






A. FASCINATING SPORT WHICH TAXES 


By Ernest 


you have “drilled” laboriously to where you saw _ thiem 
alight, you are apt to find they have run over the top and 
gone far down the slope or even circled down and _ back 
toward the point where you first raised them. “And ii 
that ain’t stealin’, why I'd like to know.” 

Coupled to these palpably unfair methods, is their peculiar 
plan of flight, as they curve over a hill, around a ledge or 
rock, down a cliff, thru thick brush, or flush after you have 
passed them. 

But all these idiosyncrasies of the pesky critters make 
the pursuit of them trebly fascinating. I have found a 
dog of very little use in valley quail shooting generally, 
except to retrieve dead or winged birds. In some localities 
a dog would be cut to ribbons and “put out of business” }) 
the wicked cactus growth, and only under specially favor- 
able circumstances can you do much with a dog. 


‘THE best way to circumvent the birds is to get into tlie 
“back country,” where the bands are big ones, and lay 
up while you get acquainted with them. Study their dail) 
routine—when and where they feed, when they come to 
water, where they lie up to dust themselves, what hour of 
the day they are on the move, etc. After you have figured 
out the habits of a big band you can then plan your cam 
paign against them much more intelligently. Usually the) 
follow a regular schedule of feeding, drinking, playing and 
dusting, and their wanderings will be within a few miles 
of space in a rough country. If possible, locate at least two 
large bunches, and give each one “a day off” to recuperate. 

The present limit of valley quail in California is fifteen 
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gives the reader an idea of the general character of the back country 


in the Back 


THE UTMOST SKILL OF THE HUNTSMAN 


McG affey 


day, thirty a week. If you are going out for a week’s 
shooting, it is better to simply get birds enough for the 
camp larder at first, trusting to luck to shoot a limit to 
take home on the last day. The season runs from Decem- 
ber 1 to December 31 inclusive. A liberal estimate for 
camp needs would be forty birds for the camp and three 
limits of fifteen each to take home for a party of three 
men, for a few days’ shooting. 

(hree of us, in two automobiles, started on the last days 
of November for a stretch of “back country” where we 
were told the quail had been located in some very big 
gangs. Our informant said there were at least four bands 
ot from 100 to 150 birds in the region indicated, a rough 
and wild extent of mountains, low hills, and brush-covered 
canyons. We reached the ground in a two days’ drive 

m Los Angeles, traveling leisurely, and having every- 
thing imaginable in the way of a thorough camp equipment 
to make the outing an enjoyable one. Maps and directions 
irom the Outing Bureau of the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California furnished us with the route to take, and 
the evening of November 30 found us comfortably camped 
out in the heart of the quail country. 

_ Preparation and leisure are two prime requisites for en- 
joying a valley quail shoot. Good tents, a complete camp 
outfit, plenty of warm clothing and food supplies, spare 
parts for the automobiles, and extra gas and oil made up 
the bulk of our equipment, and we had checked a matter of 
three days for our stay if we felt like it. Continuous 
shooting day in and day out gets monotonous, and we 
igured on at least one day for locating birds and some 








ountry 


time for loafing, besides. We had brought enough drinking 
water with us for the trip and the first day in good-sized 
canteens, intending to boil all subsequent water we were 
going to carry in our belt canteens. Even good spring 
water, when drunk copiously, may disagree with you it 
you are used to other water, and on a tramp over tough 
territory you are apt to drink a lot of water. 


WE HAD an early breakfast and took one of the cars for 
a preliminary scouting excursion to see if we could 
locate some of the big bands of quail. A map drawn by 
the man who had “tipped us off” about the birds, 
examined, and we drove along a narrow canyon and up 
over a road leading across a very high hill and halted 
about 200 yards from another canyon or valley. On the 
opposite side were some three or four tall trees, where a 
very large flock of valley quail had been seen feeding and 
playing about on several mornings by our informant. 

Slipping quietly up to the edge of the canyon, we looked 
across. Even with the naked eye little groups of birds 
could be seen under and around these trees, and with 
good field-glass we could see a perfect swarm of quail 
running about and evidently picking up some sort of food 
under the trees. Above them was a high, flat plateau. We 
stopped and decided to leave this band for the last day’s 
shoot, unless we found other hunters coming into the 
territory. 

Our next move was to drive a mile farther north and 
skirt the foothills of a third canyon, which had a small 
stream trickling along its floor. Here we flushed a band 


Was 


A nice bunch of California valley quail 


of about seventy-five quail and they flew high up on still 
loftier foothills that flanked almost mountainous heights 
beyond. The cover, however, was sparse and scattered, and 
we voted to follow them, agreeing if we got into them to 
shoot eight birds apiece and quit. The birds had risen 
about 100 yards away and we had fired two shots apiece 





This was a temporary camp in the valley quailcountry 
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above them in order to frighten them and make them 


scatter. 
This is the invariable rule in hunting valley quail 


Ach 


for aiter flushing a bunch a couple of times and firing 
over it, if they keep together, they are liable to scatter 


and hug the ground instead of running when they alig 

If, however, they scatter wild at the first raise, th 
only thing to do is to run after the flight and get y 
to where the bulk of them lit and shoot off two or thre 
“blanks” to make them hide. It takes a lot of walking 
over tough ground and considerable running in hunt- 


hillsides is mighty good preparation for wind and 
limb before going into the steep and rocky canyon: 
or over the rolling foothills after the birds. 

For myself, I almost never try for “doubles” in 
valley quail shooting, unless I have a dog along. Usually, 
the cover is thick, sometimes very dense, and it is all 
a man can do to mark down one bird successfully. My 
own method, unless I see the bird where it has fallen, 
is to go to the spot where I think it fell, lay a white 
handkerchief down and then go ten or fifteen feet 
further on, in a straight line, drop another handker- 
chief, and then search between these handkerchiefs, 
and on both sides of the imaginary line to try and find 
the fallen quail. In this way, on dead birds, very few 
are lost. 

lf a bird is only winged, or crippled, it is necessary 
to run as fast as possible to where it dropped to try 
to locate it. A winged bird is almost always a lost 
bird, if no dog is handy, but a body-shot bird, even 
if not instantly killed, is often recoverable. A_ bird 
that flies upward after being fired at is always shot 
thru the head, and by marking the exact spot where 
it fell the hunter will invariably recover it, as it i 
dead when it strikes the ground. 





LODDING up the incline, we reached the edge oi 
- the summit before I flushed my first quail, a riglit- 
quarterer that swung like a flash over the top of the 
hill, followed by two charges of No. 8s that missed 
him clean. Four shots to the left told me my con- 
panions had found birds, and a second quail flushed 
back of me and darted around a huge boulder, giving 
me only time for one shot, which I missed. My per- 
centage so far had been 100 per cent misses. Past 
the slope I put up a third quail which went straight up 
into the air when I fired, and as I slipped in another 
shell, still another bird raised almost under my feet. 
The bird that had towered was coming down in an 
open space, so I fired at the fourth quail and | 
crumpled like a withered leaf at the shot. 
Keeping my eye on where it fell, I dropped a handker- 
chief at the point where I stood and walked to where | 
thought it had dropped. Fortunately I saw it lying in 
little open space, and its white half-collar under the throat 
showed it was a cock bird and easier to find than the hen 
birds, whose markings more closly resembled the cover 
they are found in. Returning to the place 
where I had put down the handkerchief, and 
recalling the general angle where the head- 
hit quail had come down, I walked over the 
the open ground and soon picked it up. 
I could hear an occasional shot from w 
the other men were located, and a few yards 
farther down the slope I flushed a pair 01 
quail, one of which I got, and missed the 
other. Hearing quite a fusillade of shots 
from my companions, I hurried over to 
where they had routed out a new flock ot 
birds, and a big one. These quail, however, 
took to very high ground with dense brush in 
all directions, and we had hard work to get 
not more than five or six shots apiece aiter 
we had toiled up to where they had scattered. 
As we now had eight quail apiece, we 
stopped shooting and sat down to rest Up 
and have a bite of lunch. We loafed and 
exchanged experiences as to hits and misses 
until our watches marked 1 o’clock, and then 
(Continued on page 8&6) 
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ing valley quail, and a month’s previous walking up 








A view of Lower Klamath Lake, northern California, showing some of the characteristic 





vegetation that made 


this a famous haunt of many species of wildfowl._—Photograph by Finley and Bohlman 


Drain age and Leservations 


THE EFFECTS OF MARSH RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


By €. W. Nelson 


Biological Survey, U. S. 


UMMER homes and nesting places for vast hosts 
ot wild ducks, geese and other waterfowl exist 
in Canada and Alaska, where on account of 
climatic and other conditions they may be counted 
upon to remain little changed far into the future. 

\Winter homes for nearly all the great hordes of ducks 
and geese of North America lie within the borders of the 
United States and thence south to the Valley of Mexico. 
Within these limits also breed a large number of ducks, 
altho few compared with those breeding farther north. 
‘he maintenance of adequate feeding, breeding and resting 
places for waterfowl in these southern latitudes is just as 
essential to our future supply of these birds as are the 

‘northern breeding places. The more and more intensive 
ccupation of the United States and Mexico is developing 

serious situation thru drainage and other causes, which 
are progressively destroying the haunts of these birds with- 
out developing any adequate substitute. 

_ During several years before and immediately following 
the conclusion of the Migratory Bird Treaty with Great 
Britain, I saw and learned of the drainage of many water 
and marsh areas. It became increasingly evident also that 
lot only had the wildfowl lost thru drainage great areas 
they once occupied, but that these losses were continuing 
such an extent that the outlook for the future of the 
birds was seriously threatening unless something could be 
ne to perpetuate the areas so vitally necessary for their 
existence. In an address at a National Conference on Con- 
servation of Wild Life held at Ottawa, Canada, in February, 
I On Sep- 


tal 





1919, [ made a brief reference to this situation. 
tember 16, the same year, I wrote from Salt Lake City at 
sone length on the subject to J. Quincy Ward, president 

the International Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners, suggesting that this problem be 
ight to the attention of the annual meeting of this 
nization to be held at Louisville, Kentucky, on the 6th 





Department of Agriculture 


and 7th of October of that year. This was done, and those 
present from their personal knowledge of conditions in their 
states recognized at once the importance of the subject, 
and a large part of the session was devoted to its discussion 

In the letter to Mr. Ward, I suggested the need of some 
program to secure and establish migratory wildfowl reserva 
tions. The desirability of this was agreed to by all, and 
with equal unanimity the members of the organization, who 
were nearly all state game officials, were insistent that along 
with the establishment of Federal refuges for wildfow! 
there should be some provision for the perpetuation ot 
reasonable amount of hunting. Here originated and was 
first discussed the idea of public shooting grounds. 


‘oe president of the association appointed as a committee 
= to investigate further the situation, a game commissionet 
or state game warden of each state. Widely spread discus 
sions followed this meeting on the need of Federal resei 
vations, not only to perpetuate wildiowl but to maintain 
them in sufficient numbers to insure a sufficient surplus « 
birds each year to provide for the sport of wildfowl hunting 
Sentiment rapidly developed thruout the country for some 
constructive program to save and perpetuate suitable areas 
for wildfowl in order to safeguard their future. 1: 
accompish this purpose, in 1920 under my personal super 
vision the first Migratory Bird Refuge Bill was drawn 
Its terms embodied ideas expressed by many sportsmen 
and others interested in the subject. This bill has been 
before Congress since then and has been modified and 
improved in many ways, but its fundamental purposes are 
retained. 

The most striking object lesson to me of the adverse 
effect on wildfowl from the increasing occupation of the 
country by man has been in northeastern Illinois and north- 
western Indiana. My first shooting was done during the 

t] h 


marshes 0 


early ‘70s in the famous Calumet and other 
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this area. ‘The city of Chicago and its industrial suburbs 
have spread over a vast acreage which in my youth were 
delightiul haunts of wildfowl. The thousands of acres of 
rushes and wild rice with the wonderful beds of regal 
white lotus once there have gone forever. 

A little farther south in Indiana and immediately adjoin- 
ing Illinois in my early hunting days, were the Kankakee 
\larshes, widely known as the greatest wildfowl resort in 
the Middle West. These were drained many years ago. 
Lake Kankakee, as the Kankakee River and bordering 
marshes were known, extended from the rocky reefs at 
\lomence, Ill., nearly to La Porte, Ind., forming a region 
of river, lake "and marsh over 50 miles long and varying 
eal 5 to 10 miles broad. Wild ducks and geese by millions 
frequented these waters during the migration, and many of 
the birds remained to breed. Fish were there in great 
abundance wherever sufficient water existed, and fur bearers 
were so plentiful that hundreds of trappers gained substantial 
returns from this resource. 

W. H. Wallace, chairman of the Conservation Depart- 
ment of Michigan, has informed me that the drainage years 
ago of Rush Lake, 60 miles northeast of Saginaw, “resulted 
in leaving a worthless peat bog, not even serviceable for 
pasturage. Before drainage it had square miles of fine 
duck marshes where muskrats and mink abounded and the 
waters were heavily stocked with fish. Mr. Wallace states 
that sentiment in the neighborhood now favors restoring 
the lake. 


\ INNESOTA presents numerous instances of the de- 
L struction of wildfowl resorts by drainage, of which 
the neighboring Thief and Mud lakes, drained in 1923 
are good examples. They covered respectively about 7,000 
and 5,000 acres. By state and county ditch systems costing 


$1,500,000, a region about 20 by 35 miles in extent was 
drained. Prior to their drainage Thief and Mud lakes 
were considered the greatest breeding resorts of wild ducks 
and Canada geese in Minnesota. From time immemorial 





The north “as of Tule Lake, northern California, before it was 


drained as part of a reclamation project 


many thousands of these birds had been reared there each 
season and during the old days of market hunting carloads 
of wildfowl were shipped from there. Thief Lake has a 
hard clay bottom, some of which has been cultivated success- 
fully, but the level of this region is so uniform that Thief 
River can not carry off floods from heavy rainfall rapidly 
enough to free the lake bed. It has been reported that crops 
on thousands of acres there have been flooded and destroyed 
in successive years. The bed of Mud Lake is covered with 
peat bog and is useless for agriculture. 

Among losses of wildfowl haunts in Wisconsin, the 
Horicon and Trempealeau marshes are most notable. The 
Horicon Marsh covers about 30,000 acres. Up to about 18 
years ago, when its reclamation was attempted, the entire 
area was marshy but hay was cut on parts of it during dry 
years. Nearly all of the marsh was at that time leased and 
patrolled by two hunting clubs. Rigid rules were enforced 
for the conservation of the wildfowl by both clubs, and no 
finer duck hunting grounds existed in the country. The 
great marsh was a feeding and breeding place for thousands 
of ducks, especially blue-winged teal and mallards. Since 
its reclamation was undertaken, comparatively few ducks 
have been there, except for stragglers and scattered breeders, 
Following reclamation a few attempts were made to raise 
crops, but without success. The land is too flat and little 
if anything in the way of cultivation has been tried for 
some years. The drainage ditches put in at great expense are 
gradually filling. The Trempealeau bottom near the town 
of Trempealeau, formerly a fine wildfowl resort covering 
thousands of acres, has been drained and now lies a useless 
peat bog. 

Former U. S. Game Warden Visart, of Arkansas, in 1923 
reported that in the previous twenty years more than 4,000,- 
000 acres had been drained in that state, of which about 
one-fourth had been water and the remainder swampland. 
These areas originally abounded in migratory game birds, 
resident game, fur bearers and fish. 

Thomas A. Evans, a prominent attorney and sportsman 
of Memphis, Tenn., in August, 1925, sent a list of 
water and marsh areas that had been drained in the 
adjacent regions of Arkansas and Mississippi, and 
adds, “Taking the situation as a whole, I should 
estimate that within the last seven or eight years 
the good shooting territory for ducks [in that region] 
has been reduced at least 50 per cent by the system 
of drainage.” 


N CALIFORNIA great areas formerly occupied 

by myriads of ducks and geese have been drained 
and reclaimed. The larger areas so affected are tlie 
Tulare, Buena Vista, Tule, and Lower Klamath lakes. 
Tulare Lake formerly covered about 216 square miles 
and was an ideal feeding and breeding place i 
wildfowl, as was the neighboring Buena Vista Lake, 
covering about 36 square miles. In northern Calitor- 
nia, drainage, it is estimated, has destroyed more than 
60,000 acres acres of former wildfowl haunts in the 
Lower Klamath and Tule Lake basins. 

In Florida for a number of years drainage opera- 
tions have enormously reduced the former wildiow! 
territory. The Florida legislature at its session, the 
spring of 1927, authorized the issuance of $20,000,- 
000 in bonds to enable the state to complete tlie 
drainage of the famous Everglades—a swampy 
area covering about 4,000,000 acres, in the southern 
part of the state. Lake Okeechobee has been lowered 
so that many square miles of its marshy borders are 
now dry except during exceptional floods. 

A letter from H. H. Hobbs, a member of 
Izaak Walton League of Mount Vernon, Was!.. 
dated April 21, 1927, reports a marked local decrease 
in ducks and geese. This he attributes in part at 
least to the fact that practically all the marshes there 
have been drained, allowing the birds no other place 
for rest except the salt water. Another correspon(- 
ent, from Astoria, Ore., writing in the spring 0! 
1927, concerning the decrease of ducks and geese 
there, states as one reason that formerly there wa- 
much wild land but now much of the land is settled 
and diked [drained] and the birds have as resting 
places only the land a few persons hold as preserves 
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The shore line of Conconully reservoir in Washington shown here is typical of reservoirs located in the mountains 
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from Reclamation Service 


The Biological Survey has never taken any position 
adverse to drainage operations intelligently conducted, but 
does disapprove the destruction of the homes of migratory 
wildfowl without adequate results. Unwise drainage is 
contrary to the public welfare, for water areas in addition 
to their direct products of game, fur and fish have a high 
community value as places for public outdoor recreation. 
Preliminary to drainage on any considerable scale a careful 
survey should be made of the soil of the lake bed, and its 
potential value weighed against the value of the area in its 
natural condition. 

In addition to the drainage of water areas and marshes 
for agricultural and other economic purposes in the arid 
parts of the West, many small, shallow lakes that once 
abounded in food plants and sheltering vegetation which 
were frequented by large numbers of wildfowl and often 
notable for their breeding colonies, have been rendered 
practically worthless for the birds by livestock grazing. The 
animals have eaten all the vegetation, the cattle sometimes 
even wading out and thrusting their heads under water to 
eat the plants down to the roots. At the same time 
the shores become trampled, bare earth. In the ’80s 
when I lived in that region I saw many of these 
beautiful green centers of life on the treeless plains 
which are now barren and forsaken thru the cause 
mentioned. 


\ FURTHER cause of loss of useful water areas in 
“*% the South is developing thru the spread and extra- 
ordinary increase of the floating water hyacinth. Some 
of the streams of southern Florida within recent years 
have become choked along parts of their courses by 
these plant pests that have become distributed in fresh 
waters along the Gulf coast, including parts of Louisi- 

This plant has aready choked the water of the 
upper Lerma River marshes in Mexico, and wherever 
it occurs threatens to’ become one of the dangers con- 
fronting the future of our wildfowl by covering the 

face of the waters they frequent with a mat of 

less vegetation, thus preventing access to the water 
by wildfowl and smothering the growth of their na- 
tural food plants. 

\nother source of injury to our wildfowl lies in 
the carp, which swarm in many fine streams and lakes. 
By their destruction of food plants they have already 
rerdered barren and of little value to the birds con- 





siderable areas that were formerly productive. It is re- 
ported that considerable areas of wild rice have been thus 
exterminated. 

One of the various urgent reasons why every effort 
should be made to establish and maintain as many wildfow! 
food producing areas as possible is the danger from the 
failure of wildfowl food crops which occurs at times over 
large areas. Such failures have occurred thru climatic 
influences over a great area in the Louisiana marshes and 
thru the influx of salt water in Back Bay, Virginia, and 
Curituck Sound, North Carolina, thus adversely affecting 


many hundreds of thousands of birds. Other similar food 
shortages are known from numerous other places. With 


constantly decreasing winter food producing areas the time 
is not distant when a wildfowl food crop failure on a con 
siderable scale might have a disastrous effect on these birds. 
The facts on the situation in Mexico painly indicate that 
no relief would be found there. 

It is hoped that it may become possible in the near future 


(Continued on page 88) 
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This view of the Elephant Butte reservoir in New Mexico gives a 
typical shore line for irrigation or electric power line reservoirs in 
the arid south-west. This reservoir has over 40,000 acres of sur- 
face which produces practically no duck food.—Photograph from 
Reclamation Service 








A good glass brings ame prominently into view, 


Photo by C. J, Albrecht 





The Use of Thism Binoculars 


Ix Bic GAME Huntinc THEY ARE INVALUABLE 








ry new ammunition, discuss im- 
provements in firearms—and how we 
do fall for the newfangled flies and 
funny looking lures and hooks, and 
a thousand and one new contrivances 
to enable us to fill our bag and make 
the big event of each year a greater 
uccess than ever before! But the 
very fellow who spares no expense 
only too often is indifferent in the 
selection of the little instrument 
hich is perhaps the most important 
piece of equipment in his whole pack 
—his binocular or field glass. 

Not until one has enjoved tl 
companionship of a first-class binocu 
lar does he realize what an import 
ant article it is for the sportsman, 
for without one he never knows what 
he is missing. Getting down to com 


parisons, a good glass is of more 
1 
I 


1e 


mportance to the hunter than his 
atch. Between his stomach and 
he sun he can approximate the time, 
but it takes a mighty fine glass to 
penetrate a thicket a mile or two or 
three away and distinguish a buck 
from a doe. 

lf some fine morning upon awak- 
enning you found yourself nearly 
blind, so that you could see only 
about one-sixth as far as you could 
the night before, away you would 


go to the doctor, and if it were neces 


] 


[NE of the most important articles of the sports- 
man’s outfit is his binocular, the extra pair of tele- 
scopic eyes that enable him to see many times the would be forthcoming and you would probably consider your- 
distance his optics were designed to cover. self fortunate. 

From one year’s hunt to the next we study new equipment, 


By H. NG Bell 











Optical system of an individual eye 
piece focusing binocular. 





Prism flass with central focusing ad- 
pustment. 








sary to pay a hundred dollars to restore your vision to nor- 
mal—just normal, mind you—somehow or other the hundred 


it 


Well, it doesn’t cost anything like a hundred dollars to 


beat nature by about six or eight 
hundred per cent, to own the finest 
prism binocular that money can buy. 
To own one of these modern prism 
glasses and spend a month with it 
in the open is to realize that you 
have been missing more than you can 
imagine; that you have seen only 
about one-sixth or one-eighth of 
what the binocular makes it possible 
to see. Scanning the shore line of a 
lake for perhaps 5 miles, you will 
examine every rock and bush in 
minute detail, and in less time than 
it takes to tell about it you will have 
explored every foot of shore. And 
when your trusty glass discloses an 
animal you will not need to stretch 
your imagination as to whether it's 
a he or a she, or as to the spread 01 
the horns. In other words, within 
a few short minutes you will have 
accomplished as much as if you lied 
made an hour’s canoe trip; you will 
have made no noise, will have been 
unobserved, and will have wasted no 
energy. 


A BINOCULAR should be careful- 
+% ly selected. It should be of tlie 
prismatic type, light in weight yet o! 
sturdy construction, and for gener 
use it should magnify about six of 
eight diameters. 
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5: binoculars were first introduced by the 
'f Carl Zeiss in Jena, Germany, altho today 
_. are many makes from which to choose. A 
’ .p glass is poor economy, for it will probably 
some fogged in a year or two, dust will enter the 
otical systems, a slight jar may throw it out of 
alignment so that two overlapping images will show 
‘stead of one, and if the manufacturer is not 
known to you, trouble will doubtless be experienced 
vetting it repaired. The best glasses are covered 
a black grained vulcanite having the appear- 
nce of leather. Try to scratch it, however, and 
will find it has a hard, durable surface that 

uld last many lifetimes. 
In the mountains a good glass makes it possible 
r you to recline comfortably in a valley or neigh- 
boring hillside and at your leisure to detect the 
egats from the rocks, the bears from the stumps, 
and if there happens to be a stray caribou, elk or 
noose Within a few miles’ range, it’s a pretty sure 
bet vou will spot him. It would take a day or more 
to explore afoot all the territory you could minutely 


o 





examine in five minutes with the kind of a glass 
I'm writing about. 

\fter the big hunt is over, the guns greased and 
in the gun case, and the fishing tackle carefully 
put away, the binocular will still be busy. You 

find it with you at ball games where you will 
watch the expressions on the faces of the players. 
Instead of speculating on who is up and who the 
fielders are, you will know; you will even see the 
hites of their eyes. 

\t a football game a front row seat will not 

pare with yours, for visually you will be right 
lown among the players. You have never really 
seen a football game until you’ve seen it thru a 
good glass. 

It will serve you at the races, whether the con- 
testants be horses, boats, airplanes, or automobiles. 
But this is getting away from our subject, so we 
will dwell upon binoculars for the hunter. 


Now for a few hints on the selection of a bin- 
ocular. A good prism binocular is one of the most 
useful of all optical instruments. With reasonable care it 
will last a lifetime, and after many years of usefulness 
one becomes attached to a good glass and treasures it like an 
exceptional gun or watch. It was Captain Roald Amund- 
sen who after twenty-two years of service spoke of his 
Zeiss binocular as his most prized possession. It was the 
one article that had been in every place where the venerable 
explorer had been in twenty-two years, including his trip 
to the South Pole. 
Since the World War the market has been literally flooded 
with worthless binoculars of countless makes, many of which 
re forged imitations of well known makes. It has been a 
common practice in parts of Europe to take any cheap 
worthless glass which in general appearance resembled a 
leading manufacturer’s product and to forge the name and 
trademark of the leading make. These faked glasses were 
then peddled on the streets. The peddlers seemed to know 
th the average American tourist knew nothing about 
binoculars except the names of leading makers. Approach- 
ing the victim the impostor would almost weep as he told his 
id luck story and would offer the treasured glass for the 
price of a week’s room rent. Returning home, the victim 
vs the great bargain and all goes well until some day a 
comparison is made with a real prism binocular and then 
comes the sad awakening. Fortunately for him the average 
ubroker knows as little about optical instruments as any 
isy sucker, so some day as a last hope the worthless faked 
glass is offered and more is borrowed on it than it cost. 
Now we will proceed to select our binocular. It is going 
be a prism binocular, because a glass of the prismatic 
e covers a much larger field of view than a glass of the 
‘alilean type, and it is equally compact. Assuming that 
‘oO glasses magnify six diameters, one—the 6x30 prism 
slass—will show a much wider field than that of the non- 
Prismatic glass of equal power. So we may as well select 
the glass giving the greatest field possible. If you were 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Imagine a bull 

moose a hundred 

yards away through 
an 8-power glass 


Right—The large 

oneisa5-power non- 

prismatic glass hav- 

ing asmaller field of 

view than the Ittle 

prism glass which is 
a 6-power 


Below—They are 
both 8-power Zeiss 
glass, both have a 
field of 154 yards in 
athousand. The big 
one’silluminationis 
25 and the little 
one 9 











N TWO words—co 
tion and propagation—with 
their unlimited possibilities, 
lie the hope of salvation and OUT j 
everlasting perpetuity of 
America’s wild life. 
Certainly we have no more precious 
heritage or asset than the furred, feathered and finned game with 
which this great country once was so bountifully supplied and of 
every species has experienced such marked de- 
some to the point of 


wserva= 





which practically 
p Ne ietion in the — span of a single lifetime, 
Conservation ie propagation represent two great fields, but 
sely analogous one to the other, and of equal importance. 
id intimately related to these is sportsmanship—the continuous 
d never-ceasing application of true sportsmanship ideals. 

We know of no more worthy fields endeavor than these: 
the work of not only preserving the present all too small supply 
but of actually increasing for future generations, 
theirs— 


1 
Cit 
Y 
\7 
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ot 
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wild life, 
children—and 


Ot 





or our 
thru the intelligent breeding of —— 
eame animals, birds and fishes, 


adequate protective measures, 
sanctuaries, the curing of dis- 
case, and the removal forever 
of our game from the curse of 
petty, wrangling politics. It is 
a work requiring constant, uni- 
fied, skilled effort, not mere talk 
and haphazard methods, if we 
are to accomplish the desired 
results and bring order out of 
the chaos that has resulted from 
wanton negligence, promiscuous 
and unreasonable killing, and re- 
store the game to a semblance | 


of its former abundance. 
Fortunately for the cause of | 
wild life, and meriting the de- 





vout thanks of the great sports- 
men’s clan, there is an ever- 
increasing number of able men 
who are devoting their energies, 


A. P. Bigelow, winner 
of western award 





Annual Outi ( 


drawing freely upon his time and valuable experience 
a personal and active interest in the work. Much of th 
for game protection on the Pacific C 


—— 


ing sentiment 
to Mr. Cuenin’s perseverance and agitation for bet 
tions. 

Mr. Phillips, chairman of the 1926 committee, is one of 
foremost conservationists of the day. He is the father . 
Pennsylvania's wonderful game protection program and 
than any other man responsible for the almost unbelie 


increase in the wild life of this, our greatest game state. 
dentally, he was the winner of Outdoor Life’s first gold 
award, in 1923. 

the 7 


al 


The personnel of 
committee will be the 
follows: 


for 1926, as 
Leopold, J. P. Cuenin, Jo! 
Phillips. 

Ep 


| Report of the Commit- 
i tee on Award 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Yo 





committee on awards for the 
1926 Outdoor Life Prize, for 
the accomplishment of notable 





results in game conservati 
and propagation and the ad- 
vancement of sportsmanship 


ideals, recommends as follows: 
Eastern Award to W. B. Cok 
man, Superintendent Virginia 
State Game Farm, Boulevard, 
W. B. Coleman, winner Va., for his excellent work in in- 
of eastern award augurating and successfully car- 

| rying out a method of raising 








and their lives, to the earnest 


and praiseworthy attempt to 

better game conditions. And they are accomplishing remarkable 
results. Yet, all too often such men fail to receive the credit 
that is their just due and the public at large hears little or 


nothing of their achievements. 

It was with the idea of expressing such merited recognition, 
and the hope of encouraging a more gen- 
eral participation in the work of conserva- 





bob white quail in quantities for 

release in depleted areas. 
Western Award to A, P. Bigelow of Ogden, Utah, who was 

personally responsible for the devising and carrying thru of 


a system of dikes and canals in the great Bear River mars 
of Utah, raising the level of pure water and thereby effectively 


checking the scourge of alkali poisoning where many thousands 
the 


in 


of wild ducks have annually died 
denuded and consequently infected dist 











tion and propagation, that Outdoor Life In its consideration of the many men 
inaugurated its annual prize award in 1923. | | engaged in meritorious work along con- 

The plan is to each year award two servation and propagation lines thruout the 
medals of gold as here illustrated; one for country, and in its final choice as herein 
the daca 2 east and the other west of given, your committee has earnestly en 
the Mississippi River, but confined exclu- deavored to be entirely fair and impart! 
sively to ve United States. to all. It is hoped that the recomm« 

In 1925 the medals were won by Wil- | tions as agreed upon by the committee as 
liam C. Adams of Massachusetts and a whole may meet with your approval. 
Isador Zellerbach + oa Joun M. Puuutes, Chairma 
Winners were John M. Phillips of  Pitts- Atpo Lropotp, Vice Chairm 
burgh, Pa., and the late Col. G. Soulard J. P. Cuenrn 
Turner of Silver City, N. M., in 1923; ‘ 

\rthur A. Allen of Cornell University and | 

urthur A. ity am W. B. Coleman 
Fx-Governor Arthur M. Hyde of Mis- 

souri, in 1924, ll. AISING our native bob te 

For 1926 our award committee con- qui * in numbers sufficient to restoc! 
sisted of the following men: John M. Oe | depleted covers, W. B. Coleman, superin- 
Phillips, chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Aldo utdoor Life gold medal, won tendent of the Virginia State Game arm 
- id pangs sa, hat Madi Wis. - this year by W. B. Coleman of . er a : : 
eopold, vice chairman, Madison, 6:5 Virginia and A. P. Bigelow of at Boulevard, Virginia, has done a funda- 
J. P. Cuenin, San Francisco, Calif. ; wren for outstanding accom- mentally important work of conservatio! 

Outdoor Life owes a sincere debt of penents ee See for which the sportsmen of America will 





eratitude to the committee for the unselfish 
nd unbiased manner in which its work 


and propagation during 1926 


be everlastingly grateful. Other sporad 
efforts to propagate our native quail 





was conducted in connection with the 1926 
awards. The committee was confronted 
by a monumental task in its consideration the wealth 
eligible timber from which but two candidates were to be chosen. 
The final choice was made only after months of painstaking 
investigation, and that the selections were wisely made there 
can be no question. \Ve warmly congratulate the committee, as 
well as the award winners themselves. 

Mr. Leopold has been a member of our committee on awards 
since the date of its inception in 1923, serving as chairman in 
1924, and then, because of his familiarity with the rules and his 


ot 


ot if 


wide acquaintance with conservationists, as vice chairman in 
1926. His work in each of the four years has been of a remark- 
ably high order. 


Cuenin served on both the 1925 and 1926 committees, 


Mr. 


captivity have met with transitory suc 
but Mr. Coleman is the pioneer in showin 
America quantity production. The sound practicality of 
methods is shown in that, since 1920, he has raised, in each 
ceeding year, more quail than in the year before. In 1925 
raised 3,000 birds, in 1926 he raised 4,000 birds, and this y: 
goal of 5,000 birds, at this writing, seems practically assured 
These birds, distributed among Virginia’s 180 Game Refu 
comprising some 200,000 acres, are a big item in replenishing 
coverts. 

Now past the experimental stage, Mr. Coleman has assure’ 
his chief that he can raise 10,000 birds just as easily as 5! 
It is merely a question of equipment, labor and the size of 
appropriation the state gives him to work with. Incident 
the State Game Department has decided to increase his bud 


rs 





Life onservation yo 


Mr. Coleman’s career has much in common with those of others 
of our “hunter naturalists’ who have done so much in the in- 


terests of conservation. He is a country boy whose gaze has 
heen turned not toward the city but upon nature around him, and 
nature has shown him her secrets. 

The son of a Civil War veteran who followed Lee to Appo- 
mattox, Mr. Coleman was born on October 27, 1886, on the 

bacco plantation of his father, Wilbur O. Coleman, in Amelia 
County, Virginia, and from his earliest years took more than 
the traditional small boy’s active interest in wild life. Naturally, 
he became an ardent hunter and fisherman as soon as he was 
able to handle gun and rod. And, being a Virginian, his favorite 
came, of course, was the quail. 

But his interest did not stop at the pursuer’s stage, nor did it 
detour thru the slough of sentimentality in which so many 
“nature lovers” bog down. As a practical conservationist, he 
rejects the theory that the Creator intended bob white exclusively 
as a songster or as an adjunct to agriculture, but holds that he 
also has a purpose to serve as food, and in the realm of sport. 

How Mr. Coleman found his life work is most interesting. 
It is not a case of the job seeking the man, but rather of the 
man seeking the job. In 1913 he wrote a southern farm paper 
asking it to tell him how to raise quail in captivity. He was 
referred to M. D. Hart, executive secretary of the Virginia 
Commission of Game 
and Inland Fish 
eries. “Mack” Hart 
took him to D. H. 
Sheldon of Rich- 
mond, who had been 
raising quail in a 





small way for ten | 
ears. Young Cole | 
man went back to | 


\melia County. He 
trapped three pairs | 
of quail. That fall, | 
at the Virginia State 
Agricultural Fair, 
agents of John B. 
Burnham of New 
York, president of 
the American Game 
Protective Associa- 
tion, saw a barnyard 
hen mothering nine- 
teen quail. The up- 
shot was that, thru 
Mr. Burnham, Mr. 








Members of the{committee on award. Left, J. P. Cuenin; Center, Aldo 
Leopold; Right, John M. Phillips, Chairman 





A. P. Bigelow 


P. BIGELOW came to Ogden, 
e Utah, from Buda, IIl., in 1889. 

He 1s president of the Ogden State 
Bank, The Bigelow Hotel Company, 
The Weber River Water Users’ As- 
sociation, and an officer or director in many organizations. 

He is vice president of the Chamber of Commerce, president 
of the State Sportsmen’s Association, and is interested in and 
active in civic and community work and out of doors sports. 

Mr. Bigelow has been secretary of the Bear River Duck Club 
Company for many years, and the expensive and far-reaching 
improvements in the club property have been made under his 
supervision. Within the past five years the club has built a 
dike over 3 miles long of double rows of sheet piling filled 
in between with a dredge. While this dike was built primaril) 
for the benefit of club members, and as a means of providing a 
lake for club shooting, its results have been of immeasurabk 
benefit to the marsh as a whole. The duck sickness, which in 
past years caused the death of countless thousands of ducks on 
the Bear River marsh, seems almost to have disappeared from 
that vicinity, since the ducks have had access to the large bod) 
of fresh water which the dike has provided. Thousands oi 
ducks nest every spring on this marsh, but the one-time vast 
area had been greatly reduced by reason of the progressive with 
drawal of water for irrigation purposes, and the area suitabl 
for nesting ground had diminished yearly. There is no ques- 


tion but what marsh lands hundreds of miles distant from the 
mouth of the Bear River have been benefited greatly by th: 
Club activities in the direction of conservation. Three years 

ago an unusuall 





high wind from the 
West drove the salt 
water from th 
Great Salt Lake in 
upon the Bear River 
marsh, and_ killed 
thousands of acres of 
tules. The — dik 
stopped this destruc- 
tive in-rush of brine 
which otherwise 
would have killed all 
vegetation on the 
marsh. 
Observers 
have been familiar 
with the Bear River 
marsh for man) 
years have noticed a 
dangerous decrease 
in the number of 
nesting birds each 
| year previous to the 
building of the dike. 


who 





Coleman was _ en- 
engaged to raise 
quail for the Oconee Club of Switzerland, S. C. And he did! 
\nd when Virginia found its foreign source of quail replace- 
ment shut off, Mr. Hart recalled him to Virginia, to do for the 
state what he had done for private interests. Again he did! 
\lore, with the state he has experimented and improved his meth- 
ds right along until there is no question of the permanency of his 
cnterprise. 

What is more important to the sportsmen of America, 
he has no “trade secrets.” He is willing—nay, glad—to show 
thers his work that they may duplicate it elsewhere. That is 
hy his work is of such great, lasting value, as it may be 
xtended to the game farms, both state and private, of the entire 
untry, where at present only pheasants and other exotic birds 
re raised. 

Mr. Coleman has developed a technique of breeding native 
vild birds that marks a new era in game_ propagation. 
\merican Birds for America” is no longer a fading ideal. In 
. few years we may have to depend entirely on breeding our 
ative birds. Our only source of supply of bob white now is 
rom Mexico, and this may be cut off at any time. 

I sincerely hope that the future will bring forth methods of 
loing for our ruffed grouse, our wild turkeys, prairie chickens, 
age hens, and western quail, what Mr. Coleman has done for 
ur bob white quail, safeguarding them from the impending fate 
f the virtually extinct heath hen, which is about to follow many 
other species into the shadows. 

Indeed, I suggest that Virginia owes it as a patriotic duty to 
the nation, now that the Coleman quail method is firmly estab- 
lished, to turn our American breeder of game birds loose upon 
the problems of raising these other game birds to the end that 
their place in our fauna may be made secure for all time. 

Joun M. PHitutps, 
Chairman Outdoor Life Prize Award Committee. 


— Since the completion 

of that work the 
marsh has once more become the spring rendezvous, not only 
for ducks, but for such a wide variety of water fowl that it is 
probably the greatest natural resource of its kind in the United 
States. 

Dr. A. K. Fisher, who is so well known among sportsmen 
because of his intelligent and enthusiastic work in connection 
with the Bureau of Biological Survey of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has been a frequent visitor to the marsh, and has 
commended the dike as the finest achievement in the way of duck 
conservation that has been carried out in the United States. 

The building of the dike, which cost more than $80,000 in itself, 
required a great deal of study and experimenting because of the 
engineering difficulties involved. Mr. Bigelow gathered data from 
every available source, consulted engineers and combined this in 
formation with his own knowledge, gained from many years of 
experience on the marsh. He backed the project, not only with 
enthusiasm and study, but also advanced funds that totaled 
thousands of dollars before a definite plan of financing had 
been worked out by the club directors. The undertaking was 
one which could never have been accomplished without the zeal 
and persistency which Mr. Bigelow personally gave to it, so to 
him must go the credit for having greatly changed a condition 
that formerly caused the death of thousands, if not millions of 
ducks, and for having provided nesting grounds that would not 
otherwise exist, and the general results will be of lasting benefit 


to duck hunters thruout the West. G. L. BECKER. 
Achievements Which Merit the Outdoor Life 
Award 


YQ MUCH has been said and so little has been done during 
WO the past three years about the conservation of marsh lands 
that the committee thought it timely to make a special search 


(Continued on page 87) 








The lake was placid, and silence reigned over this land of enchantment 


Pass in the A hireiidacks 


A Story oF FLy Rop FISHING FOR BIG ONES 
By Wilson B. Fiske 


waters of Raquette Lake are deep and cold, 
and down in those dark blue depths lurk many 
members of an untamed race—a race of leaping, 
. 4 darting, sulking, broad fins—pride of the angler’s 
cree! and most popular of all game fish. 

The bass is indeed a wonderful fighter and especially in 
the frigid waters of our northern lakes. In the Raquette 
Lake region, [ have found it to be unusually fierce and 
extremely active from the setting of the hook until landed. 
And, by the way, when using fly tackle, a long time inter- 
venes. The bass has every chance in the world against the 
light rod and line and the degree of uncertainty involved 
makes fly fishing most thrilling. With regard to real sport, 
nothing quite surpasses this method of taking. While plug 
casting and trolling have their charm, yet, there is some- 
thing strangely alluring about fly fishing. Perhaps it is the 
graceful leap as the dark monster rises from the depths 
attracted by your artificial bait. Playing the surface at 
dusk has its thrills even before your fish is hooked. Every 
strike has its accompanying ripple or splash and our heart 
jumps more than once before the barb is set. There is a 
distinct fascination in the sight of a placid surface suddenly 
stirred by the presence of a “broad fin.” 

It was during the month of July that our party of four 
pitched camp on the shore of Raquette Lake near Beaver 
Inlet. We found a beautiful spot for our tent not far off 
the road and near the water, altho high and dry. Close by 
was a small spring and only a short distance away stood 
Raquette Lake village, where we could store up with pro- 
Visions at our own discretion. Every convenience rested at 
hand to satisfy the most exacting outdoors-man. Situated 





on an ideal campsite and right next to some excellent bass 


water, we were impressed with this fact immediately upon 
our late afternoon arrival. The loud splashes were break- 
ing the stillness at regular intervals. Suffice to say that the 
four of us were thrilled with expectation as we prepared 
for that first trip out. 


LD SOL was just dropping behind the western wood- 

land when our tackle-laden boats were pushed off in 
the initial pursuit. Only the ruddy tinged peaks of sur- 
rounding mountains caught the rays of a receding sun. The 
lake was placid calm and silence reigned over this forested 
land of enchantment. We were all spellbound by the 
natural beauty of such a primitive environment. Lake, 
woodland, and mountain, combined to make it a veritable 
Adirondack paradise. We rowed up the lake in wordless 
admiration. 

At a short distance from camp were some timbered 
islands and along the protected shores of these the water 
was glassy. From information gained at the village, we 
would find bass a-plenty here. As our party drew near 
these projecting landmarks, the leaping fish convinced us 
that our guide was right. The quiet surface was stirred 
time and again as a broad-sided denizen arose to a flutter- 
ing insect. 

My brother and his wife, who occupied the other boat, 
caught the first fish of the evening. They had been trolling 
with spoon and bucktail and received their initial strike 
when within a short distance of the islands. The bass, as it 
proved to be, gave a good account of himself, considering 
the heavy trolling tackle. It was a small-mouth weighing 
about 3 pounds. 

Reaching the secluded borders of the shore line, my wife 
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and I allowed the boat to drift and prepared for action. 
Fly rods were rigged up in haste, for we were anxious 
to open. The resounding splashes about the boat sent the 
ngling fever up several degrees. The first try, especially 
n the more promising spots, is always accompanied by a 
ertain amount of impatience, ours none the less. Those 
n the other boat were also showing plenty of speed in set- 
ng up for the twilight campaign. We were soon engrossed 
whipping the waters. 

My first lure of the evening was a Brown Hackle and it 
roved to be a killer. Even before I allowed it to settle, 

e water rippled slightly, showing that something had 
aught sight of the soaring object. Then as it struck the 
.urface 15 feet away, there was a leap and a miss. A huge 
bass had jumped well out of the water but his strike failed 
in its connection. My arm again sent the fly soaring 
ver that choice spot. Once more it brought a rise and 
this time I set the hook. 

The first real fight was on and the light rod bent freely. 
rhere was nothing to do but play out line, using all the 
drag I dared. My wife in the meantime had put away her 
own tackle in order to assist me. She now sat with landing 
net in hand ready to aid in a successiul finish. However. 
the end was a long ways off. 


rT HAT bass was never satisfied until he had taken most 
of the line from a 60-yard spool. Straight out he ran, 
leaped twice, and then dove for 
the depths. Down and down 
he bore ina steady pull. The rod 
vas bending alarmingly as | 
ried hard to turn the quarry. 
The little remaining line on the 
-pool made me fearful of the 
result. It seemed as tho there 
was no bottom to that lake, so 
deep did the big bass go. 
Finally the line showed that 
my prize was straight down 
many feet below. There it 
sulked, having no more sign of 
life than a log. Indeed, had it 
not been for the action of a 
moment previous, I would have 
believed my hook snagged. 

The bass lurked there many 
minutes as immovable as a 
stone. I tried my rod severely 
trving to start him and even 
reached out to draw heavily on 
the line. With all that power 
exerted, the big bass remained 
unswayed. My wife had now 
been waiting with the landing 
net for several minutes. She 
could not account for such sud- 
den inactivity on the part of 
the fish. I was at a loss also, 
for this particular specimen 
was having his own way of 
it. With all my efforts, he still 
lurked in the depths. Such an 
occurrence as this was rather 
unusual on my sporting calen- 
dar. While I had seen 
ulk before, yet never with such 
relentless success as this. The 
tension of the line showed that 
the quarry was free of any 
stones or snags. Otherwise, | 
could have believed anything. 
[he situation was extraordi 
nary, 

Finally, after an extended 
period of pulling and releasing 
on the line, the big bass was 
started again. Once more he 
nade straight out. Gradually 
the angle on the line decreased 
until suddenly the huge fish 
broke water at some distance 


bass 
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off the stern of our boat. His head shook like a furious 
bull as he tried to disengage that hook. Three times more 
he arose desperately above the surface of the water. The 
big fellow was making a gamy stand against the light fly 
tackle which held him. By degrees, however, his efforts 
began to show a lack of potency. I was even able to re- 
cover some of the line which he had taken in the first rushes. 
Slowly, but surely, he was played alongside and, seizing an 
opportunity, my wife slipped the meshes around him to 
insure a safe landing. 

That bass was indeed a marvelous looking specimen and 
extremely black. Upon examination we were both sur- 
prised to find the hook imbedded on the underside just 
behind the gills. The fish had evidently struck and missed 
while my slight retrieve had accidently set the hook in its 
ventral region. ‘The peculiar position accounted for tl 
long successful sulk. A bass of 4/4 pounds, properly hooke: 
vith all due credit, could never have accomplished such a 
leat. 


e 
] 
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URING the remainder of the evening, my wife and | 


caught six more bass between 2 and 4 pounds each 
However, we had no more struggles to equal that first one. 
all of them rushed, leaped, dove, and shook themselves vic- 
iously above the water, but no more of them sulked with 
such loggy effectiveness. Even the small bass gave a good 
account of themselves and we had to play them caretully 





Such a catch, spread on the grass, makes a beautiful picture 
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Our tackle-laden boats were pushed off for the other shore 





Choice water near the islands where our dreams came true 


on the light tackle. Every movement could be tabulated over 
the quivering length of the fly rod as it yielded in springy 
response to the rushes. 

We changed flies many times during that first twilight 
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trip and found that brown colors were the 
most predominant killers. Yet many strike 
greeted the lighter varieties, including the 
grizzly king and white miller. It was getting 
pretty dark when we left the fishing grounds. 
The bass were still rising but the strikes were 
imperfect and we were scoring many misses, 
consequently it was better to leave and get 
an early start in the morning. Our com- 
panions had already left and gone trolling 
up the lake. 

The air was growing cool and peaceful 
quiet reigned about us as we put away our 
tackle for the night. Only the splash of a 
leaping bass or the plunging of a muskrat 
off the island shore broke the stillness. Far 
otf the light of Raquette Lake village glowed 
in the darkness. Slowly, in satisfied content- 
ment, we rowed our way back to the little 
tent on the wooded shore. Upon arrival, we 
found that my brother and his wife had 
brought in six beautiful bass and one pickerel. 
Our catch, spread on the grass, made a beau- 
tiful picture. We all agreed that the first 
day in camp had been a wonderful success. 

Next day and for five days afterwards, we 
fished over many miles of Raquette Lake wa- 
ter. However, the week brought us no more 
fly fishing equal to that of the first day out. 
For the most part, the water was too chopp: 
and we were forced to use spoon and plug 
Many nice bass were registered, including the 
prize of them all which was caught while 
trolling. This victim fell to the skill of the 
wife and she had her hands full in bringing 
it in. With many yards of line out when 
the strike came, the fish gave a long anil 
desperate fight. His leaps far in back of 
the boat were thrilling to watch. This bass 
weighed 6 pounds. 

Although we caught several nice specimens 
during the remainder of our stay, yet the 
sport connected with the fly rod will live 
longest in the memory. The thrill at sight 
of a rising bass, the vicious strike, and the 
desperate struggle which follows, will not be forgotten 
right away. Those Adirondack bass, caught in the cold 
waters of the North, are wonderful fighters, and the sport 
connected with the fly rod cannot be surpassed. 
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FE STANDS at my elbow as I peck at the elusive keys. 
This year he has done his first fishing. An old home- 
made, short rod with a cheap old reel, a relic of his dad’s 
boyhocd days, made up his outfit. He himself stands about 
so tall, and on his cheeks the crimson of the heavens flames. 
On a trip way up to Bear Lake he stood by with bulging 
eyes and watched me pull out a couple of fair size. His rod 
had been leit at the car so he simply had to stand there and 
look on. But as we drove home we stopped by a beaver dam 
for supper, and nothing would do but what he must fish. 

So out came the rods again. I left for a short try at the 
creek myself, but not until a brand new worm had been 
placed upon his hook. There he stood, under the watchful 
eye of his mother, patiently waiting for a fish to come and 
bite that worm. 

In the meantime I had caught a few and when I returned, 
there he still stood patiently, very patiently for him, waiting 
minute after minute. He hardly noticed me as I came up. I 
watched him for a few moments; his patience should be 
rewarded. 


‘“He’s My Pal’ 


By Allyn H. Tedmon 


Taking the smallest of my catch I walked to him and told 
him he better get the worm can for a fresh worm. He went 
for the can on a run and I heaved his line way out into the 
water. Back he came and as I took the can he took the rod. 

Patiently he held it, until at last he moved it just a little. 
He felt a weight at the other end. His eyes opened with a 
pop. His breath came quickly and his little heart began to 
beat a wild tattoo against his baby breast. 

He pulled the line in faster. His eyes fairly lay out on 
his red round cheeks. 4 fish! “Oh, Daddin, I’ve got a fish!” 
he shrieked. 

Out came the fish with a swish and by helping hold the 
rod and a little wrist motion, it proved to be a very lively 
catch. His joy was supreme. He rushed, yelling, to the car 
for his mother to see, and finally placed the precious catch 
in a separate bag so it could not get mixed up with mine. 

He ate that fish for breakfast; it was simply the best 
trout that was ever caught, and it tasted so good. And now 
for goodness sakes don’t ever give me away, for I am sure 
He will forgive me if I did a wrong. 
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EASTMAN SCIENTISTS 
FOUND THE WAY 


to make Home Movies practical,economtcal and easy to produce 





ef SESE T Py 
POROKK, GAIN science adds a 
4-4  onew joy to the art of 
N/ 32 living by an amazing 
+ © discovery. A discovery 
4 s~ that is destined to 
on L. seas is bring a wonderful new 
5 es 4 Shs 


Ob aoa entertainment thrill to 
millions of people. 

You've seen professional movies, of 
course. Hundreds of times. Now science 
has taken another great step and brought 
amateur movies right into your home. 

Real movies . . . of people you know. 
Children you love. Places you go. Movies 
that you've made yourself are now easy 
to show right in your own home on your 
own silver screen. 


A difficult problem 


Eight years ago Eastman Scientists marked 
this goal and set out to at- 
tain it. They sought to make 
Home Movies practical, eco- 
ymical, easy to produce. 
Their object was to eliminate 
the mysteries of grinding 
cranks, long-legged tripods 
and complicated shutters 
. so that everyone could 
make movies with profession- 
al results. 


What happened during those eight long 
years of research matters little. 

For these engineers did find a way to 
simplify the making of movies. Into an 





easy-to-carry Camera weighing only 5 lbs. 
they concentrated every vital necessity of 
movie production. 

What a triumph in simplicity! No need 
to focus. No*tripod. No grinding crank. 
Just sight the camera, either from waist 
height or eye level. 

Then press the button—it’s as easy as 
making a ‘‘snap-shot.’’ A shutter whirls 
inside, and the film slides swiftly behind 
the ever-focused lens. 

Instantly every action within the scene 
before you, every changing sequence of 
light and shadow, is registered for all 
time on your film. 


“You press ihe button—we do the rest’? 


After the film is taken, your work is done. 
No troublesome developing. No bother or 
fuss. We finish your films at 
no extra cost, and return them 
to you ready to run on your 
own silver screen. 

Then with equal ease your 
films are shown. 
your Kodascope Projector and 
instantly the screen becomes 
alive with action. Drama... 
adventure. ..romance ... all 
are captured on the film and 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 


Switch on 


flashintoa swift pattern oflightand shadow 
in the quiet of your darkened room. 
Home Movies! It is as simple as that. 

Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman's forty 
years’ experience in devising easy picture- 
making methods for the amateur. Un- 
biased by the precedents and prejudices of 
professional cinema camera design, the 
men who made “‘still’’ photography so 
easy have now made home movie-making 
equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie program, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-foot reels cover- 
ing a variety of subjects, are available at 
your dealer’s. Price $7.50 per reel. You 
may also rent full length films of famous, 
stars from the nearest Kodascope library. 


Complete Outfit Now Costs Only $140 


Today a complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak, 
Kodascope Projector and Screen, may be 
had for as little as $140. Ciné-Kodak 
weighs only 5lbs. Loadsindaylight with 
amateur standard (16 m/m) Ciné-Kodal 
safety film, in the famous yellow box. 

See your Kodak dealer and clip coupon 
for interesting Cin¢é-Kodak booklet. 

+ Y 


Eastman Kodak Co., Dept.OD-2,Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
the booklet telling me how I can easily make 
my Own movies. 
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Our cAdvisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 

J. B. DOZE, game warden of Kansas, sportsman. 

GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 
homa 

GLEN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 
WM. B. MERSHON, author ‘‘The Passenger Pigeon,’’ 
works, conservationist. 

JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 

DR. R. FRED PETIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, president American Bison Society, con- 
servationist, sportsman. 


and other 


Our Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 
More state game refuges. 


Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse 
Better protection for all bears. 


Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfow!] areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 
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Our New Department 


It is the belief of the editors of Outdoor Life that the 
matter of the conservation of American wild life, mooted 
and hashed tho it has been, is yet of such importance that 
our readers will welcome the innovation of this department. 

At a time, however, when the protectors of wild life have 
from the necessity of their convictions been forced into di- 
vergent and partly hostile canips—at a time when the average 
sportsman is confused by the tanfare of multitudious con- 
flicting facts and must very often resign himself to a mere 
faith in the good intentions of those who present these facts 
—at such a time the emergence of this magazine with a con- 
servation platform and a conservation board needs some ex- 
planation. This is particularly necessary in view of the wide- 
spread feeling among sportsmen that conservation policies 
are too often chips on the shoulders of those who create and 
advance them—and in view of the sportsman’s belief that 
protectionists need, not new policies, but the effective welding, 
harmonious fusion, of those already advanced. 

This magazine does not inaugurate its Conservation De- 
partment with any startling new plan for saving wild life. 
We have no single and copyrighted idea to which we will at- 
tach our label and point with pride. On the other hand, we 
have a frank and sober belief, tho one open at all times to 
the pressure of new facts, in the principles stated above, in 
our platform. We hope the reader will note that this plat- 
form does not stand under the banner of any one conserva- 
tion group. For instance, we believe, as Outdoor Life has 
believed for many vears, in a 15-bird duck limit for the 
whole country. Yet our staunch adherence to this reform 
does not preclude a similarly strong advocacy of Federal 
eame refuges. In other words, we stand upon the basic 
principle that conservation is not a matter of single personal 
theories, but of practical results achieved when the essentials 
of different beliefs are fused by the single unselfish purpose 
that motivates all protectionists. We are, admittedly, eclectic. 
We advocate beliefs frequently misrepresented as opposed, as 
well as measures specially ours such as our perennial efforts 
for bear protection, because we believe that conservation wis 
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dom, like practical statesmanship, is usually a distillation of 
contrary beliefs—a drawing together of extremes into a 
middle course, a Golden Mean. We do not wish to imply 
that we deprecate strong opinion and argument, for those 
who read this department in the future will be fanned by 
many a ruffling wind. Yet on those who disagree with us we 
will not train an eagle eye to impugn their motives. We 
shall judge, and let the reader judge, by facts. 

The variety of opinion represented by the distinguished 
gentlemen chosen to serve on the Conservation Board will be. 
to the discerning, an index to this department’s particular 
purpose. It is to be an Open Forum. No opinion, if sincere 
and documented, will be barred. At the same time that we 
affirm our adherence to principles which thought and experi- 
ence have convinced us are wise, we will try not to fall into 
the regrettable error of proclaiming the imbecility of any 
sincere opinion which conflicts with ours. We want, from 
whatever source, first—facts. Then—results. 

Our decimated wild life calls to us for simple, rudimentary 
reliefs. It needs in some cases protection—in some propaga- 
tion—in some preservation of its habitat—in other cases it 
needs all of these helps. It cries to us, not for division and 
faction in the advancement of personal theory, but for the 
sacrifice that will lead to cooperation. After all, that open- 
ness and breadth of soul which makes a man a conservation- 
ist, surely admits of no mean purpose behind his efforts. In 
no public endeavor has more unselfish, gruelling, discourag- 
ing labor been put than has been put in the work of conser- 
vation. The men who have made preservation of wild life 
their aim, often at the expense of personal fortune, often at 
the expense of a gratifying fame, are under the skin, friends 
and brothers. They are unified by a high purpose. They are 
immune to personal considerations. They are worthy of each 
other’s respect. 

To these leaders, and to every sportsman who concerns 
himself with the preservation of America’s wild life heritage, 
we extend the fullest measure of our support. 

Epitor. 
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Redington for Daily 15- 
Duck Limit 

Editor Outdoor Life :—Personally, I be- 
lieve that a daily limit of fifteen ducks and 
five geese is sufficient to satisfy the most 
ardent sportsman. Many states have in re- 
cent years reduced the bag limit to fifteen 
ducks or less, apparently because of the 
conviction that the birds cannot stand the 
gaff of a larger kill. The action of these 


states is a wise one, and if the laws are en- 


forced, beneficial results should be secured. 

The Secretary of Agriculture last spring 
decided to postpone the promulgation of 
Federal regulations designed to reduce the 
killing of waterfowl, principally on the 
grounds that more detailed and reliable in- 
formation concerning waterfowl conditions 
in all parts of the country should be ob- 
tained. The Biological Survey has in ac- 
cordance with this opinion made arrange- 
ments to take a census of the migratory 
waterfowl in all the important concentra- 
tion areas thruout the United States, in 


portions of Alaska and, it is hoped, on some 
of the duck wintering grounds in Mexico. 

Observers have been selected and, in co- 
operation with a great many interested 
agencies (starting in August), counts will 
be made on a simultaneous day once 4 
month during the entire season within 
which birds are to be found in these areas 

It is expected that as the census con- 
tinues, comparative figures will be ob- 


tained which will indicate what is happen- 
ing to the waterfowl—by mass and by 
species. 


It the results indicate decrease of 
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With Service 


oo wilds and rugged waters. 
Snags and rapids, drenching rains 
and chill damp dawns. And never a nag- 
ging doubt of “will it start” or “will it 
stand the gaff” among all the thousands 
who choose Elto for such service. 


The Super Elto is built that way. Built 
to absorb all the punishment any motor 
should take — and a good bit more. 


In every part, stamina that has won out- 
standing preference from men who de- 
mand the most from motors. In every 
part, endurance that laughs at far-away 
service help. In every part, a liberal extra 
service margin that means utmost value 
for every outboard motor use. 


Elto’s waterproof, troubieproof battery 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


Mason Street, Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 


Ole Evinrude, President 


ignition system cheats every chance for 
motor-crippling ignition troubles. 


Elto’s Propello Pump removes all thought 
of possible pump wear and breakdown. 
A pump that has not a single moving part 
— a pump that can never wear — that 
can never fail to function. 


Elto’s rugged shaft housing bears with- 
out strain the shock of boulder or dead- 
head. Its propeller auto- 
matically cushions any 
slight or heavy impact 
— and instantly grips 
its power again. 


Write today for the 
Elto book—and for the 
name ofanearby dealer. 












500 Miles Away! 


40 


say that safeguards ad- 
thrown around the 
recommended 


birds, 
ditional 
migratory 


I may safely 
to those now 
waterfowl will be 


to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Paut G. REDINGTON, 
Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey, U.S. 


Department of Agriculture. 


Note.—This, the first official published state- 
ment by Mr. Redington on the subject of lower 
duck-bag limits, will be received with great in- 


terest by the opponents of promiscuous killing of 
waterfowl, and should have a far- 
reaching effect on the situation, especially in 
those states in which high limits now prevail. 
That the contemplated survey, or duck census, 
will prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the annual flight of these birds has decreased to 
an alarming extent in recent years, we think there 
is no question; and when such facts are definitely 
proven, as they are certain to be, we feel con- 
fident that, thru Mr. Redington’s recommenda- 
n to the Secretary of Agriculture (the con- 
oling factor in bag limits), the latter will 
cognize the grave necessity for, and immediately 
force, reduced limits equit: able to the exist 
supply.—Editor. 
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We Animals 

A drive is under way to create a depart- 
ment of the Federal Government to take 
conservation, fishing, hunting, and 
recreation. The present proposal is to add 
a part member. A bill was introduced 
in the last Congress to bring this about. 

There is a nigger in the wood pile. 

We have been told that the purpose of 
such a move is to save the rapidly vanish- 
ing wild life and the fields and streams. 
\VWe have been told in such pathetic tones 
of voice that many of us have shed wild 
tears and in our tear-blindness swallowed 
bait, hook and all. 

During the last ten years a lot of Federal 
legislation has been proposed. With few 
exceptions practically every bill was the 
child of a selfish clique. 

And the primer is desire to centralize 
game and fish administrative authority in 


over 


\Washington. The primer set off a lot of 
powder, too, and had it not been for the 
West, United States today would be 


struggling along with a cumbersome bureau 
at Washington which would be absolute 
monarch of all it and anybody else sur- 
veved. 

Now then, 
one department, 


it would be fine if one bureau, 
one cabinet member could 
run fish and game matters in the United 
States. It would save money, perhaps. 
But one bureau, one department—yes, a 
half dozen of them—cannot handle the 
problems. United States has forty-eight 
problems at least. The little state of Mas- 
sachusetts has several problems, for it has 
two duck hunting zones and the state is 
not much larger than some Kansas back 
yards. 

Io we want any more bureaucratic gov- 
ernment from Washington? 

Some of us do. That is the 
it, sad to some of us. 


sad part of 


[It would be interesting to know the “low 
down” on why certain persons, certain 
forces, are determined to federalize con- 
servation and fish and game. An expose 


of all reasons might scuttle conservation, 
for it would start a family quarrel reaching 
from gray whiskers to the cradle. 

Some are for the plan because they 
think they will land a soft job with Uncle 
Sam under civil service where there is lit- 
tle danger of being pried loose from the 
public trough. Yes, the reader knows some 
of this breed. Others are for the plan be- 
cause they are pewter figureheads. They 
might qualify as “yes, yes boys” and march 
when the drums beat but run like hell when 
the bullets fly. And again the reader must 
contess he knows a few of these sheep. 
God help them and the poor fools who 
heed them. 

Many are scheme because 


for the new 
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they think it will work. Hats off to this 
kind, even tho one cannot agree with them, 
for we still cling to the theory that if we 
are going to have a democracy or republic, 
either or both, we better keep our govern- 
ment at home else it will be tucked away 
into a bureau. 

And added to all these are those who 
want to control fish and game _ policies. 
They realize that it is easier to control one 
department than forty-eight. In the ranks 
of these are the selfish, the unselfish, the 
money changers and the gougers. 

Thousands of folk fall into line behind 
something new because they do not under- 
stand it fully and believe that it is all 
right because somebody says so. Now with 
fish and game there is little that is hard 
to understand. Conservation of wild life, 
streams, trees, rocks and hills is no mys- 
terious thing requiring experts to juggle. 
Conservation is simple, so simple that some 
think it must contain problems too deep for 
them. Most of them think of conservation 
as applied to some pet thing or species or 
scheme. 


Why, conservation is nothing more than 
animal sense! . B. Doze, 
State Game Warden, Kansas. 
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Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


following questions were prepared by Outdoor Life’s editorial 
staff. If you can rope in some friends to take the test with you, you 
will find the comparison interesting—not to say entertaining. 
answers on a slip of paper r and check against the correct answers 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every question 
substantially right, and add result to find your mark. 


HE 
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on page "KA 
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J. D. Figgins, Director of 
the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History, Denver, 
madea mark of 95 percent 


long? 


should you do? 


greased lines? 
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or plant? 
a full-grown elk’s antler? 
! bass? 


white-tailed deer’s coat in summer? 


a recognized species? 


20. 





1. Ducks, sporting tipsily around in the water, 
are said to be in playful mood. What 
son frequently causes these antics? 

2. Will the sunfish (or sun perch) take an 
angle-worm as bait? 

3. What bird can 

4. What organization has 
slogan, ‘““More Game!’’? 

5. Where did the bowie knife get its name? 

6. Name two of the possible 


7. Laplanders were taken to Alaska to educate 
the Eskimos in the care and use of what animal? 

8. To what bird does a famous limerick, which 
includes the line, 
belican”’, refer? 

9. To what family of fishes does the tuna be- 


10. Is the sheepshead a fresh or salt water fish? 
11. Who discovered the North Pole? Who the South? 
12. If your clothes became soaking wet and 
neither drying nor change were possible, what 


13. For what is Martin Johnson known? 
14. For what reason do some fly fishermen use 


15. Is the Florida manatee bird, fish, animal, 
16. What is the normal number of points on 
17. Is smooth or rough water best for black 
18. What is the distinguishing color of the 


19. Is a cinnamon bear a distinct species of 
that name, a sub-species, or only a color phase of 


What does the osprey feed upon? 
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Duck Scarcity 
Remedy 


Dear Mr. McGuire: Thank you cordial- 
ly for the opportunity to pre-read Outdoo 
Life’s Conservation Program. It is som ‘ 
and I like it. 

Three agencies are necessary to start 
duck shooting on the upgrade and keep it 
there. First, clean water areas and the 
planting of duck foods in and around them 
by interested individuals or organized 
clubs. Second, the Government’s financial 
and physical protective support of such a 
plan. And again, the personal initiative b 
duck hunters in organizing and procuring 
the benefits of scientific fact-finding, and 
the up-building of a high morale in na- 
tional shooting conditions and associations. 

The cause of our present situation is no 
mystery. There is a big yelp about drain- 
age; undoubtedly waste and duck marsh 
devastation have come about. But, if men 
want ducks, they can certainly build new 
water areas; they can cease “grousing’ 
about the situation and go to work i1 
dividually and collectively to better things 
They can locate suitable waste areas 
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Mark 


answered 


other rea- 


“run on the water’’? 


popularized the 


deer rutting 


“His beak holds more than his 
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Samuel Jay Masters,well- 
known angler of Miami, 
Fla., winner of the 1926 


Outdoor Life Barbless 
Hook Trophy, made 60 
per cent 


pe RD ag ta ee 
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WY Fao, sportsman minds 
a sloppy day or a cold 
freezing wind when thesturdy, 
roomy warmth of a Hirsch- 
Weis Stag sits on his shoulders 
and laughs at the weather? 
Rain bounces right off. Wind 
and cold don’t mean a thing. 
Noiseless in woods and brush. 
A Hirsch-Weis Stag is a shirt and coat 
all in one. Cut extra full around 
the arms and shoulders to give the 
complete freedom of movement that 
hunters and fishermen must have. Not 
only does it have muscle-room but pocket 
room as well—eight skillfully designed 
pockets, including a big fellow clear 
across the back, for grub 
and game. 


Hirsch-Weis Stags are 
warm on_cold days, for 
they’remadeof24-oz. Ore- 
gon wool, with a full 
shoulder and chest cape 
and double sleeves, giving ah 
splendid protection. Un- aE 
buttoned, they’re cool in 
warm weather, because 
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FULL CAPE 
AND OUTER SLEEVES 
IN ONE PIECE 


OR GAME 
! [)] POCKET CLEAR 


ACROSS BACK 


i =~ = = ~ ~~ ~~ 


THE HIRSCH-WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., 
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(Set into this 
fortable garment 


¥ 


they keep the sun off and allow free 
air circulation inside. You can't beata 
garment like that for comfort. 

And wear! There’s no wearout to them. 
The wool is soft but very strong, and 
stands up under the hard punishment 
that every sportsman’s garment gets. 
Buttons stay on and seams are sewed 
to last. Treated by the 
Hirsch-Weis process and 
guaranteed waterproof. 


7 A 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, order direct from 
us. Wewillship postpaid 
to any point in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico. 


‘ Price $12.00 


PORTLAND, 


Regular shirt 


style collar 
Red or green —_ 
Stags are made up 
with this always 
popular collar. 


Si? 
Convertible 


collar 

This comfortable 
collar may be had 
on Stags in red, 
green or brown 
aids, also navy 
lue, forest greet 
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or scarlet. 
HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO.,223 Burnside St., Portland, Ore, J 
I enclose $ , send postpai | Hirsch- 
| Weis Stags at $12 each. Collar size , chest ‘ 
Check color desired : 1] Red plaid, () Green plaid, Navy 
blue, (] Brown plaid, () Forest green, () Bright scarlet 
Collar desired: [) Regular shirt collar 
plasd only) 


Send free booklet. 


Address. 


| Name 


CONFIDENTIAL TO DEALERS 
Hirsch-Weis Stags are popular with outdoor menevery- | 
where and SELL, 


OREGON, 


Convertible collar (all colors 


Write for dealer proposition. 





U.S. 


red plasd and green | 


A . 
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their respective territories; plant them with 


with suitable duck food, and back or di- 
vert water onto them. This is being done 
in a great many communities very 


success- 


ily now. There are literally thousands of 

1 places over the country, where dams 

or stream diversion and a little planting 
have produced water areas attractive to 
ral sient waterfowl during the migration, 
and are furnishing fishing and bathing for 
ommunities formerly high and dry of 
ich healthful pleasures. This is no time 


sit around and bemoan conditions; it is 
run up the flag and clear for action. 
rf. NASH BUCKINGHAM. 





Museum Permits Being 
Abused 


We have received many complaints, 
especially from Alaskans, concerning the 
abuses of the museum permit in. that 
country. We are sure that no reference 


is made in these complaints to the honesty 
and sincerity of the average collecting 
party operating in Alaska. However, it 
does seem that the greatest of care should 
be exercised in the issuance of these 
permits, if, in fact, a revision of the pres- 
ent rules might not be in order. Per- 
onally we know how careful the Biologi- 
cal has been in the past, for we 
have collected under such permits in 
\laska and Yukon territory, ourselves. 
\VWe feel certain, however, that in many 

abuses do occur and when such 
things happen, it naturally has a depress- 
ing effect upon the Alaskans, themselves, 
as well as all sportsmen who be- 
lieve in the everlasting fitness of things. 


survey 


CadSCS 


sood 





Ring Neck Pheasant 
Stimulates Interest 
A. leading 


firm of sporting goods dealers 


in Parker, S. D., writes that the ring neck 
pheasant has done a great deal towards 
interesting people in the shooting game 
who never hunted until the ring neck 
became common in South Dakota. All 
sporting goods dealers and sportsmen 


should advocate planting more ring necks 
in their section of the country. 





. 7 I . 
\lissouri to Establish 
‘ _ Te > 
State-Wide Refuge 
’ 
System 
\s a result of the passage of the auxil- 
lary game retuge bill by the recent Legis- 
lature, which bill was at the recommenda- 
tion of the State Game and Fish Depart- 
ment and provides for the establishing of 
game refuges with public shooting grounds 
in connection therewith, Keith McCanse, 
State Game and Fish Commissioner, re- 
cently spent several weeks in the hands 
of the Pennsylvania Game Department 
mak it @ an inspection of the game refuges 
of that state. 

I is thru the game refuge system 
Pennsylvania has been brought to the 
leader among the states of the 
from the standpoint of wild game.  Par- 
ticularly have deer, wild turkey and bear 
vn great increases. Rapid progress has 
also been made with smaller game, such as 

quail, pheasants and rabbits. 
The forest areas of Missouri are as ex- 
those of Pennsylvania. In fact, 
t] these states have in excess of 
14,000,000 acres of land in forest. This is 
about one-third of the area of the state of 
M Opportunities, therefore, for the 


\fissouri. 
development of forest game such as deer, 


that 
front 
Union 


tensive as 
th of 
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turkey, etc., are as great Missouri as in 
Pennsylvania. 

Auxiliary reiuges are different from the 
regular game refuges in that the regular 
refuges are on state owned lands and aux- 
iliary refuges are on the lands of others, 
leased by the state fora period of not less 
than 10 years. 


The Commissioner is deeply interested 
in the establishment of game refuges in 
every district in the state, and since his 


printed requirements with 
the conditions 


return, June 25, 
a detailed explanation of 
governing the estblishments of these ref- 
uges have been issued. Blank applications 
can be had from the Department, but Mr. 
McCanse states that no refuges will be 
selected unless there can be public hunting 
grounds connected thereto. In other words, 
the Department does not intend to estab- 
lish private game refuges, and the sites 
must be amply large for public hunting in 
addition to the refuge proper. 

The co-operation of sportsmen’s organ- 
izations in the selection of these auxiliary 
refuges and publi® hunting grounds is de- 
sired, and individual sportsmen as well, who 
are interested should communicate with 
the Department.—Vissourt Game and Fish 
News. 


Quail Perish f Thi 
Juail Perish from Lhirst 

Says the American Game Protection 
Association: Young quail, which are 
hatched more than 400 yards from water, 
and where rain does not fall or heavy 
dews occur shortly after they are hatched, 
will die from thirst. Disappearance of 
quail throughout a large part of its range 
in the south in recent years, is ascribed 
to dry weather by many authorities. 

Dr. Joseph Grinnell, well known 
— of California, believes that 
lack of water explains the disappearance 
of quail in many parts of that state. He 
has made investigations and finds that 
areas formerly supplied with water are 
now dry owing to climatic changes and 
reclamation work and have become unin- 
habitable as nesting grounds for the 
quail. Dr. Grinnell does not believe that 
vermin has accounted for the disappear- 
ance of the birds so much as the lack of 
water, as the species of wild birds and 
animals designated as vermin also have 
become scarcer during recent years in 
the same area. 

It is obvious that under such conditions 
the most thoro protective measures, the 
eradication of vermin and stocking with 
new supply all combined will not serve to 
provide a continuing supply of quail 
where water is lacking. In certain Cali- 
fornia areas examined by Dr. Grinnell, he 
finds that the food supply remains so far 
as can be seen, in both kind and amount 
about the same as when birds were plen- 
tiful; that the shelter or cover is of quite 
the same character and quantity as for- 
merly; that natural enemies are fewer; 
that hunting by man has in the last meas- 
ure been done away with in many areas, 
so there must be some other reason to 
account for the disappearance of the 
birds. He states that he does not find 
any evidence that disease has invaded 
these sections at any extent. Therefore 
in preserving quail an adequate supply 
of water well distributed is something 
that must be taken into consideration. 








Reforestation Needed 


Editor Outdoor Life: We feel here 
in California that the preservation of the 


forests is the very foundation of con- 
serving the fish and game, and we are 
doing everything in our power to bring 


the necessity for reforestation and the 





prevention of forest fires beiore not onl 
the one hundred thousand or more rea 
ers of our own monthly magazine, but 
before the public, and all the motorists 
who are visiting California. 

I look forward to a great career 
Outdoor Life in connection with its con 
bination with Outdoor Recreation. 

ErNEsT McGarrFey, 
Automobile Club of Southern California 





Terms Outdoor Life 
‘“‘Sportsmen’s Bible’ 


Editor Outdoor Life: My best co 
gratulations on the combination of Out 
door Life and Outdoor Recreation, 3 
alone because of the prospective busi- 
ness advantages, but most of all that + 
have the courage and physical ability 
for such an undertaking, when by all 
rights and precedents you would be justi 
fied in seeking to gain the ease to which 
you are so abundantly entitled. To m 
your course is the explanation why Out- 
door Life has been the sportsman’s and 
conservationists Bible for so many years 
The assimilation may increase the siz 
of Outdoor Life but its standards need n 
improvement. Again I congratulate 
and remember, when there are natural 
history questions in which I may be of 
possible aid, I will regard them as 


Vou, 


pleasure. D, Ficerns, 
Director, Colorado Museum of Natur 
History. 





: , . 
Nestucca River Closed to 
Y ~ {Ve e 
Commercial Fishing 

By a substantial majority the people of 
Oregon on June 28 voted to close all com- 
mercial fishing on the Nestucca_ River, 
Oregon. The measure was vigorously suj 
ported by the Multnomah Anglers and 
Hunters Club of Portland, its campaign 
being largely responsible for the passag: 
of the bill. It was a splendid victory for 
the angling fraternity of Oregon, who have 
witnessed the alarming depletion of game 
fish in this beautiful river, due to major 
commercial operations. 


Ore. Cuas. A. ANDERSON 





Game Rulings in 
Pennsylvania 


Editor Outdoor Life: Knowing _ that 


the sportsmen will be vitally interested 
in hearing of the action of the Board 
at its meeting on July 7, I take 


pleasure in informing. you that an 
contemplated open doe season for the com 
year has been abandoned and_ the 
Board will endeavor to relieve the dam- 
age caused by the depredation of deer as 
outlined below. 

The Board of Game Commissioners, at 
its regular semi-annual meeting held 
July 1927, decided on the following 
upon seasons for small game in the state 
of Pennsylvania for 1927: 


ing 


Wild turkeys, ruffed grouse, ringneck 
pheasants, bob white quail and wood- 
cock: From Nov. 1 to Nov. 15, inclu- 
sive; Sundays excepted. 

Bears: From Nov. 16 to Dec. 15, in- 
clusive; Sundays excepted. 


In order to overcome the depredation: S 
of deer in certain sections, the 
decided to appoint a force of deputy pro- 


30 yar 


tectors, all of whom will be expert deer 
hunters and who will be sent to the 
affected sections of the state to attempt 





to reduce the deer to a point where they 
will not be a nuisance. J.B. Truma? 

Executive Secretary, Board of Game 
Commissioners. 
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Keen as a'razor—shaped for 
outdoor service—generous of blade—tempered 
to stand all the 1001 uses you will find for it—mod- 
eled to fit a man’s hand with a sure, easy grip—metal 
tipped and guarded to make your hold more certain— 
pointed to find its way quickly—double-edged to follow 
through, this Marble’s Woodcraft Knife has no equal for 
the sportsman, tourist or camper. Whether you are cutting 
your way through underbrush, sharpening tent stakes, 
slicing bacon, dressing game, or doing one of the innum- 
erable other jobs a sportsman asks a Knife to do, you will 
be glad the knife at your belt is Marble’s Woodcraft. 


No. 49—Leather Handle, 414" blade, with Leather Sheath $2.25 
No. 50—Stag Handle, 4! As blade, with Leather Sheath 3.00 


Sold by most good dealers, or mailed postpaid upon receipt of price. 


We show below other much appreciated and widely 
used items of 


- 
~~ 


va 
, All Marble Products 
a are for sale ad 
ang y thes tbe ind 
Sporting Goods 

alers. 



















Marble’s Coat Marble’s Water-proof 
atc x 
o 
Posten eee belt. Size of 10 gauge shell. Absolutely 












Guaranteed accurate. water-proof. Holds several days’ 
5 


















Marble’s Safety Postpaid $1.50. supply. Price 60c postpaid. 
Pocket Axe 
Tempered tool steel blade, with spring-hinged 
disappearing guard—carried in belt or pocket. 
No. 2 Steel Handle, Blade, 23-8x4 i ins. 
Length 11 in: Price $3.25 
No. 6 Wood Handle, Blade, 2 3-4x4 3-4 ins. 
Length 11 1-2ins, Price $2.25 
SS) —————- Marble’s Anti-Rust Ropes 
Saturate yith oil, insert in barre! and exclude 
= oe | - air and moisture ositively prevents rust- 
—— Marble’s Nitro ing and pitting of Barrel. 
Solvent For all shot guns and rifles 60c : ~— revolv- 


ers 30c, State size aud kind of arm. 


Marble’ s Jointed Rifle Rod 


Stessives powder resi- 





Soli one- n’t wobble, be 0! ly weet Price 5 a ¢ 
bee a 8. EY Kak, —™ pare a cop can, Soe. at ¢ 
a cloth bag, $1.25 postpaid. your dealer's: by mail 
postpaid 40c. o = 
571 Delta Ave. ¢ 4 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. “yy oe Ss 
Canadian Distributors: The Frazer Co., 286 St. James St., Montreal—R. H. Conley, 405A Travelers’ Bldg., Winnipeg oS ee 
. — eee On S&S 
FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN o oY > 
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OWDY, _ everybody! 
And mighty glad to be 
saying it, too! Wish we 
could just give every one 
of you fellows a friendly 


wallop in the middle of the 
back and put a little pep into 
the old casting arm with a 
few real handshakes. That’s 
just the way we feel about 
it—and why shouldn’t we, 
with all the boys from Out- 
door Recreation joining 
forces with you fellows and 
the whole bunch of us headed 


straight down the trail to- 
gether. Fellows, meet each 
other; fill up the jimmy 


pipes and swap a few yarns 
—that'll give us a chance to 
get our breath and to do a 
little serious thinking about 
this business of being Fish- 
ing Editor of the NEW 
OUTDUOR LIFE. 

And that’s no joke about 
being out of breath. Here 
we were, taking a perfectly 


our whole 
work on 


wrecked 
little 


be” nearly 


lar us tor a the 


harmless fishing trip into the Ozarks and the “powers that 
vacation 
new 


Greetings From Ye Editor 


An Announcement 





Sheridan R. Jones 


first we must 
col- Heartily, 


Of 


trying to 
magazine. 


say “howdy” 


Formerly Angling Editor of Outdoor Recreation. 


course we said we'd do it 
and then, when they weren't 
looking, we snook away into 
the North Woods for the 
big bass opening up there— 
and didn’t leave any address! 
Of course we had to come 
back sometime, and they 
sure landed on us when we 
did get within reach of the 
air mail and the telegraph. 
Had a wonderful time in the 
Ozarks and grand bass fish- 
ing up north; but I guess 
we're back in time to say 
“howdy” and to tell you that 
we're chock full of fishing 
dope and that from now on 
we're strictly on the job with 
Outdoor Life! 

We're mighty glad that 
Outdoor Recreation and Out- 
door Life have at last joined 
hands, and mighty proud to 
serve as Angling Editor of 
the new publication. We've 
a lot of good things planned 
for the coming months, but 
and “how’s fishin’ been?” 
SHERIDAN R. JoNnEs, 
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Worming For Brook Trout 


UR article this month has to do with 
the forbidden subject, for “no one 
may fish with worms and remain a 
true sportsman,” as a certain enthusiastic 
fly-purist recently asserted. Reminds me 
of a meeting with our beloved Emerson 
Hough, some years before he passed to 
the better fishing grounds. You all re- 
member how impatient he was of bait 
fishing for trout, an impatience he vented 
on me whenever we met. One winter he 
had charge of some publishing company’s 
display at the book fair in Chicago, and 
I was anxious to have my wife meet him. 
After the introduction and before a fur- 
ther word was said he turned to my wife 
with, “Mrs. Smith, can’t you teach your 
husband not to fish with worms?” There 
was a twinkle in his eye which softened 
the sound of it. So here, there and every- 


where. I have been chided a bit—sometimes 
gently, sometimes not—for writing and 
talking of worming for trout. But the 


trout go on feeding on worms just the 
Same. 

It is seldom indeed that a trout will 
refuse earthworms when properly offered. 
(It should be understood that in this article 
I am speaking especially of brook trout— 


O. W. Smith 


char—tho the above assertion will stand 
for all members of the family.) It is 
undoubtedly true that there are days when 
the ordinary angler will be discouraged in 
his efforts to capture the wily fellows on 
worms, tho that will be because he does 
not present his offerings au natural. Just 
because a worm on a hook is not taken, do 
not jump to the conclusion that one rolling 
along the bottom of the stream at the behest 
of the current will not be gobbled up by 
a hungry fish. Much of our so-called 
“worm fishing” is crass indeed and de- 
serves no greater success than it receives. 
Just threading on a worm any old way and 
dropping it into the stream any old place, 
is far from being fishing, tho it may take 
trout, will take plenty of trout in flood 
time, but is doomed to utter failure when 
streams are low and clear, fish extremely 
shy and finicky. 

A speckled trout’s liking for earthworms 
is well known, for, year in and year out, 
the squirmers constitute his natural diet. 
Even in midsummer when you discover a 
good speckle out in a sand bottomed shal- 
low, “sleeping,” “sunning himself,’ or 


whatever it is he is engaged in, a properly 
presented worm will stir his appetite; but 
I assure you the angler must act with cir- 
cumspection, deport himself with all the 
stealth of Cooper’s Indians, if he is to 
succeed in winning his game. 


HAVE several memories of such inci- 

dents, one of which stands out most 
vividly, tho it happened several years ago. 
I was fishing a little creek which made 
its tortuous way thru a dense swamp, its 
bank being followed by as crooked a log- 
ging road, long since given up to grass 
and brush. That such a stream presents 
the most difficult of fishing the initiated 
knows full well, but also wonderful fish- 
ing. Many was the creel of 10 and 17 
inchers I took from its cold, limpid depths. 
But let that pass for today; I am thinking 
of a certain happening. Crawling up to 
the bank of the stream where it spread out 
in a shallow not over 3 inches deep, I be- 
held a magnificent speckled trout in full 
nuptial dress, lying quiescent, his dorsal fin 
almost protruding from the surface. The 
trees had retreated so as to allow the 
bright August sun entrance, and his trout- 
ship was making the most of it. To rise 





up and cast was to frighten him away; 

) make any sort of move was to accom- 
plish the same result. I was in a quan- 
dry. I wanted that fish, not because I 
needed him; but because he was apparent- 
ly inaccessible. 

(A strange creature is man! The thing 
he can’t reach is the thing he wants. A 
“no trespass” sign moves him to trespass. 
A simple “thou shalt not” is an invitation 
to break all restraints. I have seen a | 
cow crash thru a high fence in order to | 
eet into an adjoining pasture where the 
feed was less good, but the fence tempted 
her. So man discloses his relationship 
to the brutes. But the impulse has its good 

de. Ah, the lure of the unobtainable; 


how it has lifted the race up and up! If || 
u want to inspire a real man to his best, | 


tell him “It can’t be done.’’) 

Where was I? Oh, yes; I wanted that 
particular trout badly. Understand I was 
close to the edge of the pool, peering thru 
brush and waist-high grass. I backed away, 
heing careful not to disturb the environs ; 

en, thrusting my rod forward gingerly, 
inching it out, worm dangling some 4 feet 
from the tip, I gradually worked forward. 
l‘ortunately the sun was in such position 
that the shadow was thrown well behind 
the basking fish. Perhaps the shadow 
would not have alarmed him anyway, for 
its advance was so slow as to be almost 
imperceptible. Quietly, carefully, I lowered 
the rod tip, the worm dropping slowly to 
the surface a foot or so in front—up- 
stream of course—of the trout. The in- 
stant it entered the water, the fish was on 
it, striking viciously before it had oppor- 


oF 4 
tunity to settle to the bottom. Perhaps he 
took it for a fly. Of that I don’t know; ea 
[ only know that I had him on the hook 
and in that open arena we had a wonderful 
fight. I spent more than half an hour in 
securing that one fish, but he was worth it; 


proof thereof being found in the tenacious- 
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No. 976 MUSK-ORENO — 

4% inch body length. 3 su- 

pat enggy | treble shooks. 
\ 8 colors. Pr 


‘tice $1.25. 

















ness of the memory, for the whole incident 
is vividly present with me. If anyone 
thinks such angling as that is “crass” and 
“ugly,” he has another think coming. 


( N SUCH wood streams as that where 
the foregoing incident occurred, fly 
fishing—swinging the fly rod—is utterly 
out of the question; indeed, were it not for 
the thick growth, the high grass and sedge, 
the numerous springs, such creeks would 
not be trout creeks at all. When the trees 
ire cleared away, the springs cease to flow, 
the water diminishes and its temperature 
rises, and inevitably the trout disappear. 
There are scores of such streams where 
brook trout—the eastern brook trout—can 
be introduced advantageously and can be 
depended upon to thrive, if the ax and 
pade is kept away. Somehow we are 
nxious to cut and ditch, while good arable | 
nd is going to waste. 
_In fishing those brooks, as I have said 
times without number in these pages, I do 
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tot vary my tackle from that employed in 
‘lv fishing, save in terminal arrangements | 
i course. Same light fly rod, reel and | 

imeled line. The day has long since | 
passed when I thought a stiff, heavy bait | 
d essential. Consequently not all, nor | 
indeed half the good fish hooked, are | 
rought to net and creel; which is just | 
as well, for the trout that gets away will | 
live to fight again another day. As to | 
terminal tackle, well, I generally use a long | 
snelled, large size hook to discourage small 
tish from hooking themseves. Where the 
tream is very brushy and snag-filled, as 
iten is the case, I pinch a single light 
shot to the shank of the hook, just below 
the snell, to aid in taking the bait down 
where trout lie. I do not like even the 
shot, and wherever at all possible I dis- 
pense with it entirely. 

There are numerous brushy, tree-envi- | 








Depend on these Two 


USKIE fishing’s greatest thrill is a smash at a Surf- 

Oreno. Ask the guides and anglers of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Canadian waters. They’ll tell you. A 
strike is a leap clear out of water. Hooked they stand on 
their tails—and fight. 
Surf-Oreno is ideal for casting over shallow weed beds. 
Traveling onthe surface its head and tail spinners create 
an attracting churning commotion. It’s a Muskie bait 
that packs many a never-to-be-forgotten thrill. 


Musk-Oreno, a good size underwater wobbling bait, is 
another sure one. Great for muskie or northern pike. 
Especially effective in northern waters are the rainbow— 
white with red head—and spotted colors. You can troll 
Musk-Oreno as well as cast it. 

Ask for these two Muskie appetizers at any 

sport goods store. You can depend on them. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO.,7241 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle 


QUALITY TACKLE 
~—ae 









No. 11 South Bend Split Bamboo Rods. For 
No. 1200 S.B Level. Winding casting or trolling. Special sturdy con- 


Anti- Back- Lash Reel, the 
struction for Muskies. 4, 4%, 5 and 5% feet 
a Lc Bend Reels lengths. Price $13.00 





No.963 SURF-ORENO, the ‘ 


perfect surface bait. Price 
$1.00. No. 962 Midget size. 
Price $1.00. No. 964 Muskie 
size. Price $1.50. 
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Write for your 
copy of ““Fishing— 
What Tackle and 
When,” 120 page 
book. Contains 
valuable helps and 
hints on every 


kind of fishing. 
Free on Request! 


END 





Black-Oreno Silk Casting 
Line. Acclaimed by fisher- 
men the finest casting line 
made. Waterproof. 6 sizes 
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It’s not allof fishing to catch fish 


roned creeks, especially in the Middle West, 
notably in Wisconsin and Minnesota, where 
fly fishing is utterly impossible, and to 
angle by the “drop-drop” method just set 
jorth is out of the question, because the 
Water can be reached only every 6 or 8 
rods or so. There is a way of fishing them, 
however, without clearing away the brush, 
which would destroy them, and that is by 
reeling. Here and there at various inter- 
vals are openings where it is possible to 
insinuate the tip of the rod and drop in a 
worm, letting the current tease it off down 
under the surface-sweeping branches and 
out-reaching roots. It will make the jour- 
ney down safely, down for a hundred feet 
but the trip back will be difficult 
unless a speckled trout has swallowed it, 
when all the skill the angler possesses will 
e called into play in order to bring back 
I To reel too rapidly is to raise 
the fish up into the water-submerged 
branches, and not to reel swiftly enough 
is to give it Opportunity to dodge under a 
sunken log or deeply submerged root. It 
is a hazardous game, all right, and one 
provocative of thrills of various sorts. 
Imagine a 2-pound brookie a hundred feet 
down such a stream! The wonder of it 
is, that with patience plus skill the angler 
can bring a trout up thru the devious way 
and into his creel. Oh, the trout will hook 
up with snags, jump over submerged 
branches, go down between close logs; all 
that and more will he do, but the sport is 
worth while where nothing better offers. 


or SO, 


| 
the fish. 


( F COURSE for such fishing as the 
latter, a stiffer, more weighty fly rod 


should be selected, for a too limber one will 
not prove positive enough for the work. 
Just the same, I swear by the fly rod, 
eschewing entirely the live bait rod once so 
popular for the method. Reel below the 
hand, and the line controlled by hand 
pressing it against the cork hand grasp. 
The reel should be of a rather large size 
to facilitate retrieving, and a positive click. 
It is a good plan to supply the spool with 
a core of line, filling the reel with the 
enameled line, but not to the point of in- 
terfering with the free running of the 
Any time, any where, a crowded 
spool is an embarrassment. 

I have not spoken of worming for brook 
trout when streams are bank full of roily 
water and flies are utterly useless, for the 
simple reason that upon a water where 
fly fishing is possible one can afford to 
wait for the flood to subside and fly fish- 
ing to come into its own once more. Still 
now and then one would be justified, I 
think, in resorting to worms even on a fly 
stream. Suppose a fellow had but a single 
day on a stream and arrived to find it in 
flood—what then? “Wait for a more pro- 
pitious time,” say you? But he has but 
one day, one in the entire season. If he 
know the way of speckled trout in flood 
time he can secure enough to take home, 
and I hold he would be justified in doing 


spool. 


so. 

A page from my own angling experience: 
My work for a couple of years kept me 
where there was no trout fishing and of 
course I was always anxious to indulge in 
it, for the man who has once been bitten 
by the bug, 


never recovers; nothing but 





Let the Jine go with the current 





trout fishing will satisfy. Well, I was 
back in my home trout state for two weeks, 
and a brother had arranged for a trip t 
a trout stream, the stream where I wet my 
first trout line, caught my first speckle on 
a fly. It was before the days of auto- 
mobiles and Fords, and we were under the 
necessity of driving over sand roads some 
25 miles. Four to five hours it took. W 
were up and away by 1 o’clock in the 
morning, and shortly aiter starting Vic 
Piuve Jet loose his vials o’ wrath in th 
shape of a heavy midsummer thunderstorm. 
But we kept on, as it was my only day. 
Reaching the stream, we stabled our team 
and crawled up on the hay mow to “let 
it rain.” At noon it cleared and the brother 
was all for setting out homeward, but | 
wanted a try at trout—and who shall rise 
up to blame? In a few days I would be 
back where trout were not. 

Going to a well-remembered deep eddy 
right alongside the highway, we baited up 
and cast in our hooks. My brother had 
little confidence, but my faith was high, for 
I had seen the same stream under exactly 
similar conditions. Round and_ round 
whirled our hooks, deep down. And we 
caught speckled trout, big speckled trout 
—twenty of them—before we decided we 
had enough and quit. They were gormand- 
izing on worms, as is their habit during the 
first hours of a midsummer flood, many 
of the squirmers being washed in from 
the land. Sometimes we would take speci- 
mens with stomachs full of worms, and 
worms even hanging from mouths literally 
full. Had we remained long enough, until 
the flood began to subside, we would have 
found the trout seeking out deep holes to 
“sleep off” their orgy, and for days refuse 
any sort of offering whatever. For as the 
English used to say, “Trout feed on a 
rising stream but not on a falling.” 

So much for worm-fishing, and please be 
as kindly as you can in criticisms. That 
stream from which we took the twenty 
trout in the long ago is numbered with 
the fished-out waters, not because of the 
worm fishers as some suppgse, but because 
autos have made it accessible; one can 
reach it from half a dozen small cities in 
an hour’s time. Autos and good roads 
have been destructive of fishing every- 
where. In conclusion, while I had brook 
trout—the eastern speckled trout—in mind, 
by and large the remarks are true oi 
browns, rainbows, et al. 





A Letter to the President 
Walter KE. DeLano 


Dear Mr. President: 

The American public has been greatly 
interested in the fact that you have been 
coaxing trout into your hamper by the use 
of worms as bait, but to the true sports- 
man, this is not only an insult to the pro- 
fession but also a challenge to the intelli 
gence of the poor fish who have passed 
into the Great Beyond by reason of their 
mental and moral slip in striking at an 
angle worm. Think of it! A trout strik- 
ing at an angle worm! Why, I would thus 
expect to see an ostrich eat a rattle- 
snake ! 

In the good old days, when the waters 
of Minnetonka were real and not mere 
ripples of piano music, the writer spent 
many happy hours each summer fishing for 
sunfish, rock bass, perch and crappies with 
angle worms, and was always successful 
in bringing home a nice catch. Those were 
the days when water was wet and fishermen 
had a thirst and the means of quenching it 
without burning out their flues with poti- 
soned alcohol—which reminds me that a 
friend of mine has just left at my cottage 
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here an imperial quart of Canadian whiskey 
which I have at this moment sampled. It 
is good; in fact, I am tired and require one 
- two little sips of it betore I proceed 
with this letter. 
| see that Vice President Dawes is now 
lown in New Mexico, trying to rextore 
fndnce in the man ly art of fishinf/ and 
has suxceeded to the extent of catching 2 
rout from a motor boat. Trout dowj in 
that parf of the ciuntry lead fast lices and 
he tact that he hax caughy these pure 
inish with a metal spijjer is ainsi 


wt 





if <ibility or spoil its 
ff spots mar its uniform flexibility or spo 7 
> L le a 
ai n—there are no ferrules to slip or tur 
: ! gui re 
o make and your guides a 


1. No joints or st 
| superb casting actio . 
There is only one connection 


ie. 
always lined up tru ; 
and a perfect temper made possible 


* * * } f ° 
2. A hand ground taper » give this one-piece, solid steel 


: treating, " 

io? ° by electrical heat z taut line on the 

Pardon me, m/M%resident, I have bedn ns a strong backbone that holds eat See 

restibh upf a minute to sample that Qhiskey liveliest catch. It permits you. t0 tir wise 
that 180 priof sutfg that I was tellij you ona and saves many a strike that wo 


abiut. it takew me bacj to thosr dawes at | be thrown. 
minytokjh whej we coght worbs_ with | 
fnish* real worbs 2. Gut what i staeted | 
to sau ix thish that thish coujtry faces 2 | 
crysisess todau and theu art “4rphobishium 


any 
nird the effort taken by any 


-th 
one ng this spells SPORT 


i st with 2 
a Toe wit oo days fishi 


other rod and ina long 


instead of work. ; 
he trip. Let the muskie 





and bootlefginf@ ‘2 evilxc—one is ax bas 4. It needs no loving care on the ‘ump or sulk—your 
as ththothr i am agnst m both they art | wrap it around the boat, = rosa ‘consideration. And 
1 . . ° Ss 

thwaddees; anx the onjy thig wddes is | True Temper Rod nee or varnish— 


afterward it needs no silk 


£00 is bkaj sasdti4Z BASS—anb i 
goor 4 is bkaje Basdf!4 \ anb u only a few drops of oil 


cantg kechup blacj bassw wuth wurbs: I 
mean trouth 
thanjing yiu from youe leytr i remaik 
reapgkyo yuiop 
Wotttrw DELAAMK. 












‘““My Best is 
a Good String of Fish” 


says Fred Arbogast, champion long distance bait caster and bait 
manufacturer. Then he goes on to say: “When I go fishing, my 
outfit is the best that over twenty 
years’ bait casting experience can 
pick. Therefore, I use True Temper 
Rods exclusively.” 


The True Temper rod is lithe and 
supple with a wonderful action that 
gives you great distance and out- 
guesses the gamest bass. It keeps the 
line tight, and its one-piece tem- 
pered alloy steel tip will fight the 
huskiest fish year after year and still 
be as straight and true as when you 
bought it. Try one at your favorite 
sporting goods store. 

Be sure the words “True Temper” are 

stamped in the steel of your rod. 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Today Sporting Goods Division 
In going over some old letters and photo- General Offices: Cleveland, O. Factory: Geneva, O. 


graphs I happened upon the one repro- | 2 
duced herewith. Never mind when it came | | 
and who sent it, or the accompanying | 
letter; all that’s old history now. I did not 4 
eS NARUTO ere 





Too many fish? There are at least sev- 
enty trout in the larger string 


One Cause of Fish Scarcity 





publish the photo when received, because 
I do not like such pictures, and do so today 
nly that I may say a word or two about 
cxcessive catches. 
[ don’t know how many rods were U DOLPHIN B 
€! a the slaughter depicted and don't s€ a oat 
care, ‘hy take so many fish anyway, ? . 
uless fishing for the market? These are | World s Best Pneumatic 
rout, and—well, I wonder what was done WN a silent, light, fast pneumatic Dolphin. 
with them ? Don’t know that it matters Hunt where other boats don’t go. Your Dolphin 
anyway, even if all were eaten. We must pays for itself in increased sport and upkeep saved. 
iscourage excessive catches everywhere No boat-house expense, no painting, no caulking. 
these days—limit catches—if we are to Carry in your car, on your shoulder, anywhere. 
lave any fish whatsoever for posterity, and Pump up in 2 minutes. Patented sea-sled construc- 
1 take it we are all interested in handing tion gives speed and control. Cannot capsize or e 
‘wn to our children the best fishing pos- | swamp. Good in high waves. Used for years by 7 MA — _ 
ble. I am not saying anything about the foreign navies. Most useful and easiest handled )  — os 
rticular catch which serves as a text, you hunting boat. Write for pictures, descriptions, Weight 25 lbs. Size 10} ft. x 3} ft. Capacity 
understand; it may have been perfectly prices. Se Sede woe ee ee ee 
“sitimate, and I ‘eed hope so; but— Pneumatic Boat Corp., 103 Murray St., Newark, N. J. oan Ge ae ere nee 





_— 











What’s the use!—O. 














; OQ MATTER how many other fish 
N we may have taken on a North 

Woods vacation journey, no matter 
what the size of great pike, muskellunge, 
or wall-eye, we are never more than half 
satisfied with our outing unless we have 
delved into the brush of the wilderness 
country in quest of the fighting bass of 
pot-hole lakes. 

To the average vacationer these brush 
lakes are ever hidden—hidden behind the 
second growth of poplar, birch and pine. 
The main highways pass them by and 
skirt the larger waters to reach more pop- 
ular resorts, more romantic settings upen 
the shores of picturesque lakes. Yet the 
little lakes, the mere pad-margined pot- 
holes, approached only thru a maze of 
tangled undergrowth, these little ponds 
ield some of the choicest fish and sone of 
the most enticing fishing opportunities that 
are yet to be found in that land that once 
was clothed with giant conifers. Little 
by litthe and year by year a curtain of 
green is covering the barren waste of !um- 
bering days, and here and there the little 
brush lakes are slipping back to the soli- 
tude of long ago, to greet alone the ven- 
turing angler who, by chance, mav tread 
their boggy shores. 

For years these little brush lakes have 
lured us from the beaten Northland paths 
and many a pleasant hour have we spent 
with brush lake bass. It is not our inten- 
tion to recount the story that each day 
inspires, but rather to pass along the word 
that brush lake bassing is waiting for every 
angler, that just around the bend and cver 


the hill lies the fishing that we have 
dreamed the Northland might produce. 
Fished out as the larger lakes may be, 
these little ponds, protected by their 
solitude, will now and in the years to 
come still produce the gamest fish that 
swims. 

The typical little brush country pond 
is comparatively deep, pad-margined on 
the water side, bog-margined from the 
land. For this reason it is necessary to 
take along the trouting boots for shore 


fishing or the light boat and trailer if de- 
siring to fish the shoreline from the water 
surface. We prefer to bait cast from the 
boggy shore until the pads become too dense 
and thick, but the fly rod has its inning 
when the caster works his offering in to- 
ward the shore. The lighter rod needs open 
water for the battle and, in passing, it may 
fe said that brush lake bassing is no place 
for dream rods of shorter length. Casting 
the pads from the 
shoreline is real 
rod work: fighting 
a bass to the shore- 
line and thru the 
pads will try the 
soul of any rod. 

Our intention in 
this liitle screed is 
but to outline brief- 


ly some of the 
things that brush 
lake bass fishing 
demands. In _ the 


first place there is 
the means of trans- 
portation—the car. 
Do not try this 
type of fishing with 
your town car; it 
not only isn’t done, 
but it can’t be 
done. There are 
narrow trails to 


follow, scratchy limbs to brush aside, 
boggy spots to ride or jump, corners 
to turn that would twist the “in- 


nards” of cars whose makers pride them- 
selves upon a length of wheel-base, and 
even logs to hurdle—or vault, perhaps, 
would be a better term, for even flivvers 
need a bit of help at times. No, the big 








BT cad js 


om es 
an ‘ise al #4 Sd a 
The fighting bass of lpot-hole lakes—and 
Jack Prince, one of our gang 


car is out of the question. What one needs 
is a wilderness-educated pace-maker of the 
vintage of °17, coupled to a trailer built on 
the front rollers of a similar car. Then 
you're all set to ride the trails and straddle 
the brush of the country in back of the 
highway. 

Boats we leave to your judgment, and 


A wilderness-educated pacemaker of the vintage of ’17 





Brush Lake Bass 


Sheridan R. Jones 


there are many lakes where a boat is 
decided advantage. Only let them be light 
and easily carried, just large enough to bear 
the weight of the fishermen and little more. 
for, on these sheltered ponds, wind and 
wave are of little import. One of the most 
successful boats for brush lakes that w: 
have used was built of common thin siding 
by our fishing pal and served many a year 
as a fishing and hunting boat for trailer us: 
But the pace set by wilderness travel has 
been too much for its soft-wood sides and 
patches have finally bungled its one time 
shapely lines. Any boat that is small and 
light—and can stand the gaff—will mak: 
a good companion for the brush bass fish 
erman. 

We shall venture to suggest an offer- 
ing for the bait caster—this in spite oi 
the fact that we know such suggestion 
will fall upon unhearing ears. Who 
ever heard of telling a bass _ fisherman 
what bait to use! Well, we felt th 
same way about it at first. We knew 
all about bass. Nobody could tell us any 
thing about bass fishing. But we hav 
come to the end of our egotism as far as 
brush bass are concerned. We are now 
willing to learn, and brush bass are good 
teachers ! 

Casting from the shoreline, often into the 
teeth of the wind; retrieving thru the lil) 
pads and rush growth; shooting the lure 
on top of the shoreline grass, before 
hopping it off frog-fashion; fighting a 
bass thru the vegetation that margins the 
pond; these, and many other situations, 
suggest the use of certain tackle. Rod, 
reasonably stiff bamboo or steel; reel, 
mighty free running for frequent distance 
casting; line, a bit stronger than for open 
water casting, since the lures may catch 
in the pads and rushes; lure, small, single- 
hooked, weedguards, spinners, and natural 
bucktail body or dark-colored pork-rind 
equipment. This is the field of the heavy 
single-hooked lure of which we now have 
several on the market. It is no place for 
the customary plug. If you don’t believe 
it, try it! 

Fly fishing equipment is of course that 
used for standard bass fishing, since con 
ditions obtaining will be the same here as 
elsewhere. The angler should and will 
make his own selection as his previous ex- 
perience may dictate. But the bait caster 
must tie to the weedless lure, absolutel, 
weedless, and will win success with th: 
smaller but heavier offerings. And if our 
lure be equipped with a barbless hook and 
the little brush lak« 
bass are returned to 
the waters that 
once were _ their 
home, unharmed 
and free from the 
touch of human 
hand, the Red Gods 
will send the South 
Wind to blow when 
we journey forth 
a-fishing. 

And we stop as 
we began, with but 
a tribute to th 
little lakes, the 
ponds, the pot-holes 
full of pads, and 
with the hope that 
you may come to 
know and love 
them as do those 
who claim them as 
their own. 








Try Lou’s Lures 
R.. August Angling 


‘he Eppinger Dardevle Lures 
are specially killing in hot 
weather when the big ones are 
deep down. They come in 
four sizes and nineteen 
color combinations. 
lhe Husky Devle ($1.50) 
for Muskies and Lake 
Trout. Dardevle(95c) 
does well for trolling 
and casting with 


























averagesteel rod, Dardevie | 
; “The 

Dardevlet (85c) Gite, | 

and Imp (75c) Himself’ | 


are still smaller 
sizes for lighter 
tackle and 
skilled casters. 


Nostealums 
or ot 
baited hooks. 
Without fly,50c 
With fly, 75¢ 


Notangle Spinners 
afford ease of alter- 
ation of flies with 


complete absence 
of fouling. 

killing lure. 

Ten different 
color com- 


binations. 
Send for cata- 
log showing 
themin colors. 










Nostealum 
No. 3. 15¢ 
Actual size. 


Nostealums 
are admittedly 





(Showing 
unequalled for use with 
use with all aww 
live and nat- 
ural baits — 
insects, min- 
nows, grubs, 
etc. Baits can | 
be attached 
without re- | 
moving hook, 
You don’t in- 
jure or squash 
the bait. Just 
insert the pin Nosteslum 
and ap &. eee Note ise 
Send for cata- use with Actual size. 
log. grasshopper.) (Showing use 


with house fly.) | 


Use the Osprey Silk |~ 


Casting Line 


50 Yard Lines furnished in Black or Mottled White 
and Black colors, 33% yd. spools, Black only, 100) 
yards connected, at prices per spool: 





Test pet 33 4a 
spools spools 
9-pound $1.10 am 
12-pound 1.25 -95 
15-pound 1.50 1.15 
20-pound 1.75 1.30 
23-pound 2.00 1.50 
26-pound 2.15 1 60 
30-pound 2.25 1.70 
35-pound 2.75 2.05 
At your dealers or direct from OSPREY LINES 
us if ealer cannot furnis uarant 


(Send for catalog with color plates) Waterproof Silk 


Canadian Distributors: 
Canada Needle & Fishing Tackle Co., Ltd. 
76 West Wellington Street, Toronto 


Lou J. Eppinger 
Dept. R, 131-135 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. 

“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 
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ANGLER’S KIT 


In these columns it is our purpose to mention 








angling notions and wrinkles as the makers 
may send us for examination and try-out. We 
are simply commenting on new things, leav- 
ing the wise angler to determine for himself 
whether or not they are worth while. Sug- 
gestions and criticisms are invited. If in- 
terested, enclose 2 cents postage for maker’s 


name and address.—Angling Editor. 











A Reel for ’Lunge and Salt-water fishermen 

Here is a reel that should and will delight the 
heart of anglers who go after big fish, being 
well made—beautifully 
made, in fact—and of the 
free spool variety. For the 
man who likes to fish for 


large, 





he 7 


great pike and ‘lunge, 
turning to the sea now 
and then, or to trolling 


for lake trout, this reel is 
perfect. Smooth running, 
quadruple, just right 
ae } weight, no backlashes, 

precise workmanship and 
best materials; nickel-silver, bronze and phosphor 
bronze bearings. Guaranteed, of course. It’s the 
sort of reel you must have for big fish. 








For the Night Fisher 

Ever indulge in night fishing? No? Well, you 
have lost out in a very enjoyable sport and missed 
the chance of taking a 
big one. You have? Fine, 
then you know the vexa- 
tion of a bad tangle or 
big fight in deep night. 
Here is the lightest light 
I know. Will sure brighten 
that dark corner where 
you are. Just stick it on 
the branch of a tree and 
behold, your troubles are 


gone. Or you fish until 
dark and come back to 
camp to clean the catch 
and get supper. Awful to 
dodder around in the 
dark. <A couple of matches held against the gas- 
maker, that’s all, and there springs up before you 


too, if 
of the day. 
Burns gaso- 
effective. 


a bright, white light. Great to read by, 
you want to read after the fatigue 
Greatest little old light I ever used. 
line under pressure. Simple, 

Just One More Lure 


Again we have a “buck tail” 


lure, one adapted 
to the fly rod and planned for bass. We speak 
from personal 
knowledge when 
we say it works. 
Just try it out 
when the bronze- 
backs are feeding 
on the _— surface, 
and see. Put a 
shot on it when 


they are not, send- 
ing it deep down, 

¢ and see what will 
happen. I have not yet tried it out on trout, but 
I know a deep hole and— It is a likely 
looking thing, and we are recommending it to 
your attention. The thing is black and white and 
is warranted by the maker’s wife—get that? 
take trout earlier than any other lure. 
attached to a spinner, too. 





to 
Goes fine 


Preserved Bait 


We can but wonder how 
many readers of this column 
know that practically any- 
thing taken by fish for food 
can now be secured in the 
“preserved” form. I have run 
over the samples of these 
products, and believe me, 
there is no reason for the 
live-baiter going into the 
wilderness without his espe- 


cial bait. Frogs, minnows, and 
even trout flies, are canned. 
For the bait fisherman the 


line is a boon and no mistake. 








‘Land Those 








Them’s the very re- 
marks of Mr. T. W. 
Hout of Middlebury, 
Ind.—and withsuch 
evidence who’s able 
to doubt it? 





Deep-hiding Old Daddies 
with the fast -selling 


Heddon 


Winning Trumps (3 Sizes) 
ACE + KING + QUEEN 


Metal-Body, Feather-Tail 
Spoonlike Lures — used with 
or without porkstrip 


Heddon- “AC E” 


Stanley 









Full-molded hollow 
metal body, 1% inch, full weedless. 


“QUEEN” and 
“KING” 


Blade Shaped 
Bodies , 








23% 
and 
3 inch 
bodies 






Semi-weedless 


Without extra cost you now get 
this wonder-bait selection in full 
GOLD non-tarnishing gold. Going like 
2 aie pete a —— of are ae ay giit- 
ter added to the triple-luring prin- 
Finish ciple ofthese new type baits — the 
only ones giving full spoon appeare 
ance and results without line-twisting. 
A size and weight for every casting choice. For ° 
all game fish. Gleaming body, brilliant fly, flut- 
tering flasher blades—then pork-strip if you 
wish. Always perfect working — close to top or 
down to any depth where the big ones hidein 
summer. 


Unexcelled for Mid-Season 


Nickel, copper or gold metal parts or nickel with 
one side in brilliant red-and-white or _ scale 
enamel finishes (on King and Queen only.) Red 
or Red-and-White feather: Single or spoon $ 

hook style treble hook. Any size or style, 1 


Now in 


Ifnot at your dealer’ssent prepaid 
on receipt of price and his name. 


F Send for valuable 
Heddon literature 

— inside tips for better fishing 
by Heddon experts—and de- 
scriptive circulars of Heddon 
goods. State whether most in- 
Sceestedin Rods, Reels or Baits. 


James Heddon'’s Sons 








e PIG SKIN Book OD 

é tine COW HIDI Book 5.00 

FABRIKOID LEATHER Bo 4.00 
"oat —_ on 

facture eve ery type of 

can ‘satisf 

Books as low as 50c 


BOOK 
k 


" your desire ave 


Inquiries ‘oh ited 


F. W. Klinger & Langhein Co. 
Phil.B. Bekeart Co. 


California 





















idee NTE /32page 
Booklet 


| HAMAEYS 
_} SPORTING 
F EQUIPMENT 


Just off the press with 250 of Harley’s 
Select Items of Dependable Sporting 
Equipment, including Guns, Clothing, 
Footwear, Tents and Camp Accessories 
ofall kinds, Fishing Tackle and Winter 
Sporting Outfits—all at HARLEY’S 
unusually attractive prices. 
IT’S YOURS FOR A POST CARD 
SEND TODAY 


“HARLEY WICKHAM (Co, 
Dept. 10 ERIE, PA, 















10 to §0 H.P. 
Marine Motors 


Again Universal forges ahead! New 1927 
world-famous Flexifour 10-15 H. P. Mare 
ine Motor now much sturdier, with greater 
power, yet lighterand more compact. Overall 
length reduced 5 inches. Only one place to oil. 
Gives same thrilling performance toa launch 
as displayed by the latest model cars. New 
improved, oil and water tight reverse gear 
with positive neutral. Send for FREE catalog, 
Mention size and type of your boat. 
UNIVERSAL moroR COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wis, 
0 Ceape Stree t 
7 peti 1. 


NIVERSAL PLE] 






~~ New 1927 
Flexifour 


Co M*FORT 
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with AIRO. All purpose cushions and mat- 
deal for camping, motoring, home 
and office use. Quicklyinflated without pump 


AIRO CUSHIONS 


and Mattresses 


tresses 


made on low air pressure, ‘*balloon-tire’’ prin ciple 
Virgin rubber, vulcanized thruout Washable 
sanitary. Willlast for years. Write for catalog: 


The K & W Rubber Co., Dept. 151, Delaware, Ohio 





240 South 9th Street | 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Pacific Coast Agents, Dept. 

S .n Francisco, 


| must 
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Huge Sailfish on 
e ry | 
i LL 
Light Tackle 
Erl Roman 

ryqvxO THINK of sailfish is to think of 

Florida, and that just naturally means 

Miami. After arriving at this city and 
introducing myself at the Miami Anglers 
Club, I at once sought out Captain Fred 
Hutter of the charter boat Tramp and 
arranged to troll the Gulf Stream for sail- 
fish. 

To those who have not yet caught sail- 

fish, | might give the two most important 


features regarding the line up of the tackle. 
First, one must have a rod with plenty of 
“striking” backbone and, second, your bait 
troll true with no rippling of the 

The best bait is cut from the belly 
bonito. 


water. 
of the 





and the trolling com 
it only a matter of a short 
while before the sailfish taps the bait. A: 
once, the spool of the reel should be al 
lowed to run free, count ten and then 

strike hard! My rod, used in landing the 
sailfish shown in the accompanying picture 
is a seamless tubular steel “True Temper’ 
rod, a new invention and, incidentally, m 
favorite rod for salt-water fishing. 

We had trolled several hours and had 
landed some dolphin and bonito, when | 
felt the tap of a sailfish. Captain Hutter, 
always on the alert, yelled, “Sailfish!” 
Immediately thereafter, things began to 
pick up. Thirty-five minutes later, Captai: 
Hutter pulled the fish aboard and I re 
laxed. During the interim between the 
“striking” and the landing, I worked hard 
and fast. Needless to say, the sailfish had 
made several jumps, coming clear out of 
the water and skittering along the surface 


These provided, 


menced, 


is 





The author (left) and Captain Hutter, with the largest sailfish caught on light tackle in 


several years, weighing within 412 pounds of the record held by W 


Miami Anglers Club. 


G. Duncan of the 


Mr. Roman landed this beauty on May 5, using a light steel rod. 


The sailfish measured 8 feet 3 inches in length and weighed 71 pounds 








n his tailh He would invariably “rush,” 
»ut a bow in the line, whirl up out of the 
water and shake his head furiously. 

Being somewhat soft-hearted and also 
appreciative of a good fighter, I really 
hated to kill the fish, but we knew he was 
exceptionally large and fairly heavy. 
\Weighing him in at the Miami Anglers 
Club on our return confirmed our estimates 
and many were the congratulations I re- 
ceived there. The sailfish measured 8 feet 
} inches in length and weighed 71 pounds. 

It was a beautiful specimen of a wonder- 
‘ul fish and I had it mounted and pre- 
sented it to the “True Temper” rod manu- 
facturers. 


The Tarpon as a Food Fish 

Editor, Big-Game Fishing—I read your 
article, “Fish to Eat’, on page 44 of Out- 
door Life for April, 1927, and write you 
to state that I have eaten of tarpon three 
times. The tarpon I ate of first weighed 
14 pounds and had jumped into a yawl 
moored from the stern of a houseboat. The 
fish was skinned and was good food. The 
second time I ate tarpon the steaks were 
irom a fish that weighed 61 pounds, and 
the third time I ate of this fish the steaks 
vere cut from a tarpon that weighed a 
plump 150 pounds. These steaks were 
nicely fried and served with a brown sauce. 
\While not equal to mackerel, or bluefish, it 
was food no hungry man would turn from. 
| ate all of my piece and an acquaintance 





cating at the same table, who had taken but | Fishing Tackle ofall ki 


BLU 


a small portion, reached over and helped 
himself to a larger piece. 

The skin of a tarpon contains an oil that 
is very unpleasant indeed to the human 
palate. Every particle of this skin must 


| 


he cut away or the tarpon steaks cannot be | 


caten, 

You are quite correct in your statement 
that fish must be cooked soon after being 
taken from the water. I carry along a 
heavy wire broiler and a heavy wire fold- 
ing grate. I purchase pompano whenever 
net fishermen (who are netting pompano) 
are met with; then make for shore and 
start a hardwood fire. When the fire has 
burned down to a bed of white hot coals 
the heavy folding grate is set up; this pro- 
vides a firm support for coffee pot and 
heavy wire broiler. I believe pompano, 
iresh from the water and broiled over the 
hot coals of a hardwood fire, to be the table 
fish par excellence of the whole country, 
and I also believe that bright lights, white 


napery, fine table service, obsequious wait- | 


ers and soft music, do not improve pom- 
pano, for, unless pompano has been eaten 
ona Florida beach, fresh from the water 
and broiled over the coals of a hardwood 
fire, it has never been had at its best, no 
matter how often pompano may have been 
eaten nor at what places. 
1. Y JosepH W. Stray. 


Note.—When Joe Stray says a tarpon is good 
eat, that settles it with me and the tarpon 
omes in as a food fish as well as a game fish. 
\nele Joe ‘“‘knows his stuff,’ for he has been up 
1d down both coasts of Florida and into corners 


t 
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ere fresh meat is scarce unless you have a 
He along.—W. B. H. 
Classic 
¥ Natural 
G 
b Minnow Swimming 
Price Action 
$1.50 Catches More 
and Big Fish 
orem Piko, Perch, 
, Chub, Red Devil 
\ (red and white) 
<7 Order direct if deal- 
» 0% er cannot supply. 

; “Junior Size’ Classic Min- 
ee now weighs % oz., has one 
er) joint. Price $1.00 each. 

Erwin Weller Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
No Angler’s Kit Complete Without a “Classic” 
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re TELLS ALL ABOUT THE 
“© 15 New Features 


as well as the many other features of the wonderful Motor 
that thrilled the world in 1926 by its remarkable speed and 
power. You will want to knowespecially about “The Pilot”’ 
— a NEW device that steers your boatin any course you 
choose — straight or curved, without attention from any- 
one. Leaves you free tocast, or troll or rest. The New— 


LOCKWOOD 


FORMERLY 


BOAT @ MOTOR 


also offers you many other advantages—improvements in 
Power, in Speed, in Ease of Starting, in Stopping, in 
Convenience and Durability. Find out all about them 
fore you choose any Motor. Get the facts now. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
put out — See how Lockwood is blazing the way by 
advanced engineering methods backed by 23 years of 
marine engine building experience. (24) 


locKkwoop 


77 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 


The greatest Fish- 
getter made, the 


BASS~ORENO 









For12yearsthe Bass-Oreno has 
been famous— over 1,600,000 have been 
sold. Get the original — genuine — with 
grooved head. Atall sport goods dealers. 


, Send for your free copy of 
Fishing—What Tackle and When.” 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
9241 High Street, South Bend, Ind, 


SOUT 





E GRASS 











TRUE-T O-NAT URE 













‘Have You aCamera? 





; "The R fumes FLY ROD LURES! 
oie e ee *“*POP-IT’? LURE 
> 


For You Fg ae ph ee 









* a = ‘ ° <a Jerking makes it pop around or 1 
There isn't a better reel made for the price chau See ok tae hie 
than the Blue Grass. It is a lifetime reel, yy ee ee ee 
smooth running and dependable at all times. Price 75 guarantee it to be a deadly kille 
“or general all-roun ishing and_ har sage. 

For gene ral all-round fi hin ine Jha 1 1 r CRIPPLED MINNOW 
Will not become noisy and loose. Fully : 
teed. Made by the same people who ma ~ Actually eee 7 
P : minnow in looks and actions A ve 
world famous Meck Reel. | light lure with flexible fins at 
WRITE for free catak g describing < Spinner at head! In water it glitter 
giving prices of all Blue Grass Ree i in pre Ae gag E gna ew anded 
; i innow! Made only in Ne ; 
THe Horton MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | Price $1.00 Flash finish! A guaranteed Kille 
749 Horton St., Bristol, Conn.-| FLYROD FROGGIE 
— ¥ +} f 

— —_— 9 Its looks and actions are those a 

aa A gw frog. It's a killer and at the same ¢ 

2 fe A) <=) rn >=} the most weedless of fly rod lu 

—— mim =, rt >© a a ae > R) d Sees 4 Flexible rubber legs guard the poi 

\ — 27 a — —S——— _ : = a) % of the hook By a slight twitct of the 
rf bog Wiegter tes Liste Feypt Wiegler 7 - Sonal dy. od these legs are made to kick j 

ha : Lf 404 7 > ike a troge 
Shimmy Wiggler‘le9 Oriental Wiggler*l2° Body lin. \Q +, a 


No. F-81 Brown Meadow Frog. 


FLYROD CRAWDAD 


Ss ette Fly Rod Wiggler 50+, 
Bass, musky or fly rod Pork Rind Strips 45 Jar 


AL.FOSS 


} Price 75« 
Ss) 


—- 


A little light lure with a 





+4 colors. 


S 9508 QUINCY AVE. CLEVELAND OHIO (<5) | Pape an inch lone: sauirrel tail cl 
war >» = ‘se C 50" % = legs and tail. ade to 
Ss N) ee aS 6 { x s) = eiinmd use with split shot. Nat n 


Price 75« 





Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to Cat 
Fish—or money back! At your dealers or direct! Ou 
beautiful new colored catalogue sent FREE upon request 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


189 S. Randolph St. Garret, Ind. 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how to 
make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 120 Camera House, Boston 17,Mass. 


The Green Bay Hunting Boat 


Famous for Its Light Weight and Sturdy Construction 


This is the boat you need for duck- 
hunting. Easy to paddle. Strongly 
constructed. Safe in rough 
weather. Skims over shallow water 
to where the ducks are. You'll get 
more game with a Green Bay Boat. 
Built of white cedar and oak; draws 
little water; flat bottom; 18 to 20 
inches wide. Made in four sizes. 
The standard for over 45 years. 
Boats on exhibit at the Motor 
Boat Mart, 1725 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago Ill. 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 


West DePere, Wis. 








Built only by Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc. 


6c in stamps will bring you the Kidney catalog show- 
ing complete line of high-quality hand-built boats. 


CHICAGO-VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 


33 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE bad 
New York—Bruno Beckhard, Flushing, Long Island, N. Y 
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Sleeping Right in Camp 


YX IVEN a perfectly wonderful play- 
(y ground for your vacation, the days 
replete with invigorating exercise 

and a satiety of vistas of scenic grandeur, 
memories of bounteous gormandizing with 
the cook’s fire mingling the aroma of 
smoke, frying bacon, coffee and the 
delicate scent of the pine woods—this is a 
for the tired business 


W Ot rd, 


sure panacea man. 
But if he envisions that getting next to 
Nature to mean freezing out, and aching 


bones at night, his vacation will soon prove 
a failure. The health rewards of camping 
out are the main advantages of any out- 
ing. Then see to it that you are properly 
equipped to care for fundamenti il creature 
comforts—and sleeping right is the biggest 
problem which the novice has to face. 


I think the warmth cover of the camp- 
er’s bed has been over emphasized. The 
real index of the successful bed is what 


is under the bed, and as a general rule one 
needs twice as much material beneath his 
tired body as above him. 

Analyzed, the sleeping rig for outdoor 
use consist of three parts: “A,” the bed 
pad or mattress; “B”, the warmth bag or 
cover, and “C”, the outer protective shell. 
Protection against cold is not the whole 
function of a sleeping outfit; your bed 
must insure that you le comfortably, and 
that entails a consideration of an equali- 
zation of pressure between the surface on 
which the bed rests and the promine nt parts 
of one’s anatomy—the shoulders and hips 

—at which spots the pressure is concen- 
trated on two or three points on the 
ground. 

there are several ways to equalize this 


Claude P. Fordyce 


pressure. If you intend to sleep on the 
eround in true but unwise aboriginal fash- 


ion, you will scoop out in the dirt de- 
pressions for the hips and_ shoulders, 
measured and tested to be certain, and 


spread over these your sleeping bag or 
blankets. If in a coniferous forest region 
you will snip off a couple of bushels of 
balsam shoots and thatch a browse pad on 
the ground; and yet even this packs down 
and has to be rebuilt daily if you get 
the proper resiliency, just as Mother fluffs 
up the voluminous feather mattress at 
home. The majority of campers will rule 
out the browse bed, for most camping is 
done in regions where such trees do not 
offer opportunity, or else local custom re- 
stricts their use. Our best solution is to 
carry in our kit some provision for supply- 
ing a bed pad, the type depending upon 
the means of transportation at hand. 
N OST people hit the vacation trails 
I with adequate transportation for car- 
rying an equipment which insures 
comfortable living. It is your own choice 
if you elect to sleep on the ground, on top 
of the floor cloth of the tent, or use either 
the excellent canvas covered cots of don- 
ble steel beds whose tops insure comfort 
by means of springs. In this latter case 
your bed pad need function only as a 
protection against cold. 

There is no doubt but that the most com- 
fortable bed pad in use is the air bed. Its 
initial cost is small when I consider that 





Piegam Pines, Glacier National Park, where the nights are always cooland a com- 
fortable sleeping arrangement is prerequisite to full enjoyment 


one pad has been in hard use for thirteen 
years and is still good, and I use is direct! 
on the tent floor. I found it a job to pu 
up three air beds of full length for myseli 
and family after driving in a motor car 
150 miles a day, so I exchanged them i 
three-quarter length pads which are eas: 
to blow up and are long enough to protect 
the hips and shoulders of the user. I tak: 
along 2m extra valve in case one is lost 
and am careful to pump in just enough air 
so I can push my fists into the top and 
make is touch the bottom; otherwise the 
bed is too hard. 

Two 15x20-inch canoe cushions snapped 
end to end make a good bed pad and serv 
as seat cushions in the canoe, as life pre- 
servers, and as a back pad in portaging 
the outboard motor or shoulder pads { 
the canoe portage. Unsnapped, they serv: 
the year around as chair pads in the off 
or home. An air pad is a good buy. An- 
other type of bed pad is constructed 
a silky material which is waterproof and 
insect proof. It will keep you afloat, bei 
four times more buoyant than cork, and 
its resiliency answers our exact needs fer 
a bed cushion. A folded comforter of Sa 
or feathers is still another answer to the 
bed pad question, and when I go on hike 
trips I have a three-quarter length bag 
of balloon silk or sailcloth, waterproofed, 
which I fill with leaves, balsam boughs, 
grass, pine needles, hay or anything handy 
for a soft filler. 

The important factor of warm covering 
for the body is to have some animal prod- 
uct which insulates the body. These ma- 
terials are non-conductors and the dead air 
space between them is also, both between 
successive layers of garments and within 
the meshes of the fabric or mixture itsel!. 
Thus eiderdown is ideal, but practically 
impossible to obtain, so we get the next 
best product, which is duck down, and it 
is usually packed into long pockets to keep 
it evenly distributed. Next to down is 
wool, loosely fluffed into a batt and quilted 
with a denim cover. A number of woolen 
woven fabrics are used in sleeping rigs 
the blanket being commonest, and it should 
be of loose weave and as near all wool as 
possible. Probably among the best woven 
sleeping bag is the one composed of long 
fibers of wool closely associated so as to 
resemble fur. The pile is a half inch long 
and each fibre of wool is tied into the 
woven cotton back in making the cloth. 
It is not air tight and its porosity throws 


off body moisture. One of the best 
head arrangements we have seen is 
in this bag, an arrangement of flaps 


which tucks about the head and shoulders, 
keeping out the chill. It weights but 5% 
pounds. 

The sleeping bag cover or shell functions 
as a wind break, to keep the bag clean and 
to take up wear in travel. It may be wa- 
ter-proofed on the bottom, but leave the 
top unprocessed to allow the egress of air 
and moisture. For hard wear have it of 
army shelter cloth; for knapsack tours, 
made of balloon silk or sailcloth. 
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Windbreaker 


OUTDOOR WEAR 


You can enjoy every moment of outdoor 
activity in one of these comfortable “leather 
windbreakers”. No hampering of movement 
but a genial warmth of body in any weather. 


Many beautiful styles for men, women and children 
to be seen at your favorite store. 










Write for Style Book B-25 


Guiterman Bros 
Inc. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


ome 
Poa 





fortunately 

this bottle 

1S 
unbreakable! 


CCIDENTS can’t injure tne 
Stanley Super Vac or its 
contents. There is no glass in it. 
Steel, throughout — lined with 
porcelain enamel. 
And guaranteed to hold heat or 
cold all day long! 
Sold by leading dealers. Pint, 
quart, 2-quart sizes. 
+ y 
Write for free copy of our useful 
recipe booklet, ‘Outdoor Cook- 
ery.” Stanley Insulating Com- 
pany, Dept. O-9, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 


STANLEY 


SUPER VAC 





VACUUM BOTTLE 
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State Game Lodge, near Hot Springs, S. D., where President and Mrs. Coolidge are 


spending their summer vacation. Photo Copyrighted by Lease 


The Black Hills 


Marion Deane Perkins 


nent now spread the fame of the 

Black Hills of western South Dako- 
ta. Thru this unmatched beauty spot of 
Nature, winds a new transcontinental trail 
—The Atlantic-Yellowstone-Pacific High- 
way, familiarly known as the A. Y. P. 
This is destined to be the popular short 
route from ocean to ocean when the eastern 
and western extensions are organized and 
completed. It is completed and marked for 
1,600 miles from Gary, Ind., to the western 


an YOURISTS motoring across the conti- 


| edge of Wyoming. The A. Y. P. markers 
| are at Gary and Chicago Heights, IIL, 
| where they direct the traveler around the 


congested section of Chicago to State 
Highway No. 5. From there the route is 
easily followed westward thru _ Illinois, 
Iowa, South Dakota, and Wyoming to the 
famous Yellowstone Park. All along the 
route the highway runs thru a country of 
interesting and varied scenery. It leads to 
a land of adventure—untouched places 
where Nature smiles an invitation to stop 
and rest and play. 

Along this splendid highway of concrete 
and gravel, the tourist passes thru the most 
attractive portions of the Mid-West. Thru 
the typical dairy section of Illinois the trail 
leads, passing, among many historic and in- 
teresting places, Apple River Canyon. At 


| old Dubuque it enters the great agricultural 


state of Iowa, and runs thence westward 
to Sioux Falls, the metropolis of South 
Dakota, located near the junction of that 
state, Iowa and Minnesota. 


Thru the northern part of Iowa—tl 
“land where the tall corn grows’—the A. 
Y. P. conducts the traveler thru the lovel: 
“Towa Great Lakes” region. Among these 
alluring summer resorts, Clear Lake, Spirit 
Lake, Okoboji, and numerous smaller 
lakes of great beauty and charm, afford 
pleasant stopping places for long or short 
intervals, 

Across South Dakota the trail stretches, 
past the fine grain and live stock farms « 
the eastern, and the great cattle ranches of 
the western portion. This part of the trip 
is a never-ending source of surprise and de- 
light to those who view for the first time 
the vast rolling prairies—the famous “short 
grass country” of the great plains area. 

Thru the Black Hills the road leads into 
the still newer plains section of Wyoming. 
Among the special sights of interest in this 
state of the Teton Mountains and the fa- 
mous oil district—Teapot Dome and all the 
rest. 


N this magnificent highway the out- 

standing scenic attraction is_ the 
Black Hills—mountains, in fact: “Paha 
Sapa” (Purple Mountains) the Sioux In- 
dians called them. They are perhaps th 
least known and the least exploited vaca 
tion land in the United States. For man 
years this tourist’s paradise lay isolated ani 
unvisited. Now the A. Y. P. brings year! 
increasing numbers of people who motor 
there to enjoy its unexpected delights 
These are infinite in variety and charm, 
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Transcontinental Map. 
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ving from jeweled caves to colorful 


nyons; far-flung mountain peaks to cities 
of old romance. 

Passing thru the Bad Lands—world re- 
nowned cemetery of ancient geologic life— 
the traveler enters Rapid City, the gateway 
to the Hills. 
the majesty and beauty of the Black Hills 
an be gained. The glory of this wonder 
pot lies beyond. 

They tell of an eastern business man who 

ok his wife out to Rapid City last sum- 
mer. The first Sunday they were there, a 
iriend invited them to take the 
with him. The two talked it over. 
“We can see what the scenery is like from 

* the husband remarked; “let’s just be 
and read the Sunday papers.” But 


a ” 
cTIVE 


ere, 


is wife, woman-like, did not want to miss | 


anything on her vacation, so she persuaded 
er husband to go. 


So they drove up thru Dark Canyon, with 


its deep woods and swift-running brooks 
here trout could be seen flashing in plain 

view; up and up and up they went, thru 
ttle log-cabin towns that might have come 
ut - an old-time picture book, until they 
> to Hill City. 

- this time they had almost run out of 
seen To the woman is was like New 

‘ngland where she was born. There were 
the flowers and the deep woods, the brooks 
and the enchanting views. She was 
raptured. 

But after Hill City, 
forgotten. It was like nothing they 
ever seen before. 
creat rocky crags against the sky, and in 
between could be seen green mount ains and 

alleys for miles to the far horizon. 
all along the road winding in and out, turn- 
ing again, as smooth and safe as a city 
pavement and more carefully built. Then 
Sylvan Lake, that sparkling jewel set near 

mountain top and enclosed with rocky 
walls and deep spruce woods. And—be- 
yond Harney Peak. They walked 
Harney Peak, by that time awe- 
truck they scarcely knew what to say as 
they looked out over those undulating seas 

fr mountain crests and saw far away 
against the horizon the band of gold that 
means the Bad Lands. 

They drove back again thru the maze of 
sunset splendor, cloudy mists wreathing and 
urling around the rocky pinnacles and the 
tall pines far below. They drove down 
hru the state park and stopped at the Game 
l.odge—that most delightful hostelry owned 
nd formerly operated by the state of South 
Dakota (now occupied by President Cool- 
dge as the summer “White House”) ; and 
n thru the little town of Hermosa, which 
is out of the mountains entirely, and so 
back to Rapid City. The man simply could 
not express his feelings. 

“What's the matter with South Dakota?” 
he exploded. “What’s the matter with her 
that she doesn’t let the world know about 

nery like this? Why, if they had this 

in California, every man there would 

out in the middle of the street with a 

gaphone yelling about it!” 

“You haven’t seen the half of it yet,” 

destly returned their Rapid City host. 

\nd that was true, for in the Black 

IIs there are perhaps more varied kinds 
cenery than can be found anywhere else 
country. There are wild and beau- 
ul canyons ; Mystic Canyon with its rocky 

ls of varied colors; Hell’s Canyon in 
lorious shades of rose and red; and best 
or all, Spearfish Canyon, beautifully 
ooded and walled in with mountain slopes 
of jagged rock down which flashes a crys- 
| mountain stream. broken here and there 
tumbling waterfalls. Here, too, are 
pools where speckled beauties glide 
back and forth inviting the devoted Wal- 


»V 
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The Needles flung their | 
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a TheHunter’s 
Three 


AS Best Friends 
His gun, his dog and his 


Pak bak 


(Patent No. 1572517) 

The new Duxsak coat with the biggest pocket you 
have ever put your hand into. It takes in the en- 
tire back of the coat and holds much small game. 
Makes your pack easy to carry. Leaves the hands free. 
The PAKBAK is one of the famous Duxsax fam- 
ily of sportsmen’s clothing stoutly made of Army 
Duck. It will withstand hard wear and weather. 
Rainproof — wind proof —cold proof. 


Fully described and illustrated in our cata- 
logue “‘Serviceable Clothes.” Send for it today. 


‘Muxba 























TRADE MARK 
Utica, New York 
Use This Coupon 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
45 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 

Please send me my copy of “‘Serviceable Clothes.” 
Name. 
Street 
City and State_ 





































Attaches on run- 
ning board of any auto- 
mobile quickly, easily, securely. ' 


Provides refrigerator, cupboard, table, water cooler, etc., 
comforts of your own kitchen on the road or in camp. 


All steel, sanitary, dust-proof, rattle-proof, odor-proof, 
ant -proof, rain-proof, 


Make camping easy with a Tourist Kitchenetter 
—— Everywheres 1 Partial hoes of ‘Distributors 





Supply Compan 
PPY. Box roe 5 y 
Santa Monica 








ADKI YOUNG & ALLEN | ©. © e « Chicago 
CHAS. ra Gaae ON « © = e¢ New York 
FRED S, WILSEY * @ Minneapolis 


wastean AarO SUPPLY co. - «© @ Los Angeles 
Denver 


BROOKS TENT & AWNING C 
OKLAHOMA CITY TENT & SWNING CO,, * Oklahoma City 
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Duck Hunters! ! 
Garments 


KAPO 


are 4 times 
more 
buoyant 
than 
cork! 


On _hunt- 
ing, fishing, 
or boating 
tripswhy 
take chances 
with the most 
valuable 
thing you 
have, your STYLE NO. 8 
life, when you can be absolutely 
safe in the wildest rapids, the “tip- 
piest’”’ canoe, the strongest current, 
the leakiest boat, the heaviest squall, 
the frailest duck-boat? Kapo Life 
Saving garments are four times 
more bouyant than cork. They offer 
you absolute safety at a ridiculously 
small cost. 

Safeguard your children, too, 
while playing around the water. 


KAPO Life Saving 
Cushions 
for Canoes, 
Boats, etc. 


Cost little more 
than_ ordinary 
cushions, but are 
more comfortable, and may save 
your life in an emergency. 


KAPO Sleeping Bags, 
Camp Mattresses, Etc, 


Light and warm as eiderdown but 
cost a lot less. 








STYLE NO. 14 






eg osto™" 


D , 
booklet Pm wire 


KAPO PRODUCTS CoO. 


Dept. O, 76-80 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 
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tonian; and on the banks are wild berries 
and hosts of delightful flowers. 

To drive thru the Hills in June is to 
drive thru gardens of wild flowers— 
pale and pink roses, white mariposa lilies, 
and hare-bells of delicate blue. Every 
month the picture changes until in Sep- 
tember the whole scene is a riot of color— 
gold and orange and green—the pure gold 
of the white birches making a bold and 
vivid contrast against the deep green of 
the pines. 

The mountains themselves are varied and 
different. One of the most awe-inspiring 
is Roosevelt Mountain just back of Dead- 
wood. One can almost picture Roosevelt 
there, making the vigorous climb to the 
summit and standing hat in hand, glorying 
in the view. Off to the east, the prairies— 
vast and appealing as the sea; to the south, 
sear Butte, rising out of the prairies like 
a pale, white sphinx; while west and north 
are the dark green mountains, rich and in- 
viting. No wonder the people here have 
built on Roosevelt Mountain a monument 
to his memory, for this is the land that 
Roosevelt loved. 

At the foot of the mountains are Dead- 
wood and Lead, towns of old romance and 
present-day interest. Here is where Dead- 
wood Dick and Wild Bill Hickok thrilled 
the natives with deeds of glory years ago, 
and here today in Lead is still the largest 
producing gold mine in the world. Both 
these towns built large new high schools 
last year, the one in Deadwood being built 
over an old placer mine. 

Some of the most beautiful drives in the 
Hills radiate out from Deadwood and 
Lead, one being the road going out to 
Wyoming, which curves around the edge 
of the mountain thru the most wonderful 
blue spruce forest imaginable. 

The drive from 
Springs at the southern end of the Hills 
is one of keen interest. It leads up over 
a high open plateau, mountains surrounding 
it on all sides. It passes by The Lime- 
stones, great walls of rock rising out of the 
green, where bears and wildcats still roam 
in savage freedom, and where there are 


very few traces of civilization, except the | 


fine road on which one is traveling. This 
road goes thru Custer and State Game 
Park—the largest state park in the United 
States, containing mountains, 
canyons, with protected game of many kinds. 

In the little town of 
records of the earlier and more romantic 
days. There are old log cabins with bul- 
let holes in them; General Custer’s post- 
office; a cave in the rocks where he used 
to leave messages for his men; and the high 
peak where Calamity Jane held back the 
Indians. 

Between Custer and Hot Springs is 
Wind Cave, probably as large as Mammoth 
cave in Kentucky. In fact, its boundaries 
have never been reached. They tell there 
of a rancher who was digging a well 18 
miles away, and his tools fell in and were 
never found. It really is a giant honey- 
comb in the ground. Some of the rooms 
are as large as a city block. ‘It is all made 
beautiful by the strange and sparkling 
stalactites that hang from the ceilings. 

Hot Springs is at the 
mountains. Here are hot springs of many 
kinds, and the Mammoth Plunge—a natur- 
al hot water bathing pool. 


The Black Hills have a charm and an at- | 


mosphere that is distinctly their own, the 
charm of old romance and the adventure 
that always lurks in an unexploited land. 

So to this land and to these glorious 
mountains, the new cross-country trail 
leads the Atlantic-Yellowstone-Pacific and 
that is where a vacation trail should al- 
ways lead, to the land of adventure. 


Deadwood to Hot 


forests, and /f 


Custer are many | 


foothills of the | 





The BERGMANN 
hand-made BOOT 


Unquestionably the most 
powerful shoe in America 


E BERGMANN construction principle 
gives strength and buoyancy and ac- 
tually enables thewearer towalk farther 
with less fatigue. Bergmann craftsman- 
ship and selected Bergmann leathers are 
the result of thirty years’ service in the 
rugged Western woods. That’s why men 
from all over the world send for Berg- 
mann hand-made Boots. Sendthename of the 
storefrom which you buyhigh-tops and wewill mail 
youliterature, prices andself-measuring chart.Theo 
heatinstminnnssnonhe Upshur Street, Portland, Oregon. 














Hitches on back of any car. Travels 
smoothly at any speed. Carries ail lu 
gage. pens in rain without wetti ng a 
thing. Rainproof and mosquito proof. the 
luxuries of home—electric light, Becher nette 
ice box, tables, lockers, ete. Extra tent and 
canopy easily attached if needed for large 
camping party. 
SPECIAL Send for FREE CATALOG f 
PRICES Trailers and Kamper-Ka ’ 
NOW! offered at special prices a 
limited time. 

















Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Co. 
enry Street 
yt City, Mich. 












Picturesque America 
(Its Parks and Playgrounds) 
By J. F. KANE 


should occupy a prom- 
inent position on the book shelf of every Am« 


This wonderful volume 


| can home, library and school. It is a book that 
| must be seen to be appreciated, as no mere 4d 
scription can do it justice. The text is illustrat 
with hundreds of beautiful halftones and a nu! 
ber of superb color plates, in addition to m 
giving the location and comparative area of 1 
| tional parks, national monuments, national forests 
and other reservations, and the prose descriptions 
and poems have been contributed by some eight 
well-known writers in the field of outdoor liter: 
ture of the best type. In short, it effectual! 
| clinches the argument that we should “Se: 
America First.” 

521 Pages, Beautifully Illustrated 

Traveler’s Edition, $10.00 Postpaid 

De Luxe Edition, $15.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Field Taxidermy 
\n expert has worked out mighty use- 
| information for the hunter which fills 


le gap between the time the game is 
killed in the field and the time when it 
comes into the taxidermist’s hands. It is 


contained in a thousand word treatise and 
1 blue print with eleven illustrations for 
text. Several authorities pronounce 

it invaluable to the hunter of big and 
small game and feel that it fills a long 
felt want. The information has to do only 
vith the preparation of trophies in the 
hunting field so that they may be turned 
over to the taxidermist later in first-class 
condition for mounting or tanning. Rarely 
does a well handled skin reach the taxi- 
dermist. The average sportsman will 
spend hundreds of dollars on a big-game 
hunt to secure prized trophies and then not 
take proper care of them, either because 
' carelessness or lack of knowledge of 

how to give the skin the attention it 
should have. Some practical directions, 
therefore, are of value alike to the sports- 
man and to the taxidermist. The latter 
will charge you more if you turn to him 
an imperfect trophy. Certainly you want 
him to produce a perfect job of work, but 
u must have a perfect specimen for him 

to work upon. 
ecimen to the taxidermist as soon as you 

can and if possible in the flesh, as they 
preter to make their own measurements, 
especially in warm weather. If you can- 
not get your specimen to him in short 
order, it is best to skin and preserve it, 
and this is the case with the majority of 
trophies. The instructions cover the sub- 


jects of measurements, preparing a bear 
skin for a rug, field preparation of heads 
deer family, small mammals, fish and 
to preserve finished furs. 

ing address Outdoor Life Magazine, and | 
ask for Blue Print No. 45, “Field Taxi- 


rmy, 











Always try to get your 





In order- | 
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Right or Left Side Sleeping! 
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pocket. 


now 


“Better than 


Shaped to conform to _ body 
lines with all unnecessary weight 
eliminated at head, foot and 
shoulders, but added room in 
center to turn over or pull up 
knees. 


Cover is special light materials 
built for long service. When in- 
side you are kept warm without 
extra blankets over or under you 
because the heat of your body is 
completely insulated by best qual- 

CAMP GOODS 


METROPOLITAN “Forks 


DEPT. A-22 ATHOL, MASS. 





Comfortable right or left side sleeping with your head protected in 
all weathers is an exclusive new feature of this remarkable sleeping 
All openings overlap, making it draft-proof. 
able camping on your fall trip to the open is guaranteed if you order 


METROPOLITAN FEATHERDOWN 
SLEEPING POCKET with Zipper Fasteners 


Your comfort- 





a featherbed”’ 


ity featherdown. ‘Beats a feather- 
bed for comfort.”’ 

Equipped with zipper fasteners,—a 
downward pull opens when you want to 
get out in the morning, or an upward 
pull closes tightly. Simple. The newest 
yet. 

Three sizes, small, and large. 
Medium size weighs 7% Size is 31x 
75 inches. Rolls small into waterproof bag 
furnished. Write for folder. 


METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS FOLKS 
Dept. A-22, Athol, Mass. 

Please send FOLDER 
Name an 
St. or R. F. 
City 
Dealer 


medium 


Ss. 

















. For CampingAppetites 


HE wholesome, well- 
balanced, food you 
need when you’re build- 
ing health in camp, 
cannot be had unless you 
have aplentiful supply of 
good wholesome milk. 


Let us send you our little 
booklet ‘Food Fit For 
Camping Appetites.” It 
will show you how to 
make the days in camp 
better health-building 
days for all the months 
ahead. 


EVAPORATED MILK 
ASSOCIATION 


231 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Ww 
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lasts,and heights. 
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Active outdoor men who insist 
on dependable equipment demand 


Witch-Elk Boots... world famous 
for being kind to feet when the 
going is rough. 

Ease and comfort are as surely 
part of these long-life boots as 
are the qualities that make them 
lasting. 

The pair you order today have 
back of them 26 years’ experience 
of specializing in outdoor and 
athletic footwear. 


Get them at your dealer’s or 
write us direct for details. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1254-74 Labrosse St., Detroit, Mich, 





Go Tour-Camping 






It More 
With 


The Wilcox ‘‘Traveler’’ Tent 


The very latest Roomy, sturdy, attractive No 


center pole Patented Leverlock makes it easy for 
one person to erect. Perfectly tailored of Wilcox 
Khaki Tent Twill. Waterproof, rot-proof and 
mildew-proof. Odorless and greaseless 

Includes a sewed-in waterproof canvas floor. Premax 
rust-proof stakes; full telescoping enamelled steel 
poles throughout. All complete in a waterproof bag. 
Easily carried on the Running Board Write for 


free folder of this and other styles with details and 
prices on full line of camping equipment. 


The M. I. Wilcox Co., 218-222 Water Street, Toledo, Ohio 


WILCOX ‘Tailored TENTS § 








ORESTRANGER 


Men, get Forest Ran ger job; 


$200 mo. and home furnished; perma- 


nent; hunt, fish, trap. For details, write 


ORTO 2510 McMann Bldg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Section of tourist camp at Boise, Idaho 


‘Tourist Cabin Parks 


F. C. Roberts 


7 OTOR camps and highway exten- 
M sion have had a rapid development 

to keep up with the needs of the 
ever increasing horde of motor campers. 
In the space of a very few years the motor 
camper has had at his disposal a grad- 
ually improving system of accommodations 
in public motor camps. This evolution has 
been thru successive stages; when motor 
camping was young, and that was but a 
few years ago, the camper hit the trails 
with some doubts as to the possibility of 
getting good camp sites at night, and he 


| usually had to choose some byway or lonely 


roadside spot or play the role of a squatter 
on school grounds. The public motor camp 
in its infancy was an undesirable place on 
the city or town limits which was useless 
for anything else and too often was in 
proximity to the dumping ground. The 
camper was treated as an undesirable and 
was shunted along to the next town. 
Municipalities soon began to see that the 





motor camping entourage was spending lots 
of money for supplies, then they woke up 
to offer the transient dweller some accom- 
modations to encourage him to tarry. The 
also came to the realization that the m« 
pilgrims formed a powerful advertisin 
medium and that the particular town was 
boosted or knocked, according to the treat- 
ment of visitors, in other camps hundreds 
of miles away. Then they began to fix up 
their motor camp and installed conven- 
iences, until now it is the rule to find all 
necessary attributes for comfortable health- 
ful living in the motor camp of even the 
small town. The idea of charging a small 
fee for service and accommodations then 
followed and the idea was taken up without 
complaint by the American motor camper, 
for he was insured of proper accommoda- 
tions and police protection. 

Operating a motor camp as a dis- 
tinct personal business has become a 
popular vocation and the traveler can rest 
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Modern tourist cabin arrangement in the Boise, Idaho, camp 
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sured that these privately owned and op- | 
erated motor camps await him with the | 
accommodations which he _ wants. 

is system of caring for the motorists 
has reached its highest development in 
Florida and California, but there is a 
prinkling of such camps thru the whole 
untry, and each season will see more of | 
them in operation. | 

Particularly apropos is the naming of | 
ne camp in Boise, Idaho. It is called the 
‘Tourist Cabin Park’’—a place where the 
traveler can rest in a cabin located in a | 
fine park, featuring a camp which is strictly 
sanitary; Where the guest may have a 
chance to rest and relax; where he is 
treated as a guest and goes away reluctantly | 
and a booster for the camp, for the city 
and for the state in which it is located. 
These grounds measure 155x184 feet; the 
main courts are 184 feet long, with two 
rows of 16 cabins facing the court, each 
having a garage separating the cabins, in- 
suring privacy and safety. 

In the main courts there is an 18-foot 
space between the buildings, and 4-foot- 
wide walks along each row of cabins and 
cross walks conveniently arranged at in- 
tervals, with water hydrant at each cross 
valk and drinking fountains in front. The 
spaces are beautified with lawn, globe 
locust and flowers. A tent house is used | 
as a general store, and a large building | 
contains the laundry, baths, lavatory and | 
toilets, size 14x24 feet, with showers. A 
row of tent houses boarded up on the sides, 
each size 10x12 feet, are equipped with 
bed, mattress and sheet, electric plate, a 
table and two benches. The cabins are 
12x12 feet in size, boarded up and down 
with bats, painted and equipped with bed 
springs so arranged as to fold up against 
the wall when not in use, benches, laundry 
stove to serve for heat and cooking, broom 
and garbage can. 








Outdoor Life Blueprint Service 


Making your own equipment for the dif- 
ferent kinds of camping is an interesting 
handicraft and it goes a long way towards 
keeping the vacation expenses down to a 
minimum. We have an expert who has | 
worked out a series of blueprints showing 
plainly how to make many useful camp 
items at home, and each of these bluc | 
prints is accompanied with printed instruc- | 
tion giving every needful detail in construc- | 
tion. You can get these by sending stamps 
(50 cents each) and denoting the number 
of the blue print you want, to Outdoor 
Life Magazine. The following blueprints | 
are now available. 


| 


| 
| 
1—*‘A” or wedge tent. | 
2—Harness for hike trips. 
3—The hikers’ rain cape 
t—Sedan autocamp hed 
5—Running board box and table 
6—Amazon-winter tent for use with stove 
7—Wardrobe box for running board 
8—The water vapor carburetor 
. 9—Hikers’ shelter tent 
. 10—The hikers’ pack sack 
11—Duck-down sleeping bag and robe 


> 


BABABABAAAPAAP, 


0, 12—Assembling first-aid kit, and its uses 
NO. 13—Pack outfit, showing hitches 

‘\o. 14—Camp refrigerato1 

0. 15—Collapsible wood burning camp stove 
NO. 16—A fireplace that pulls out the smoke 
\0. 17—Using balloon silk in camp 

‘0. 18—Making moccasins 


‘0. 19—Indian tepee 

No. 20—Tent pole luggage carrier 

‘0. 21—Miners’ tent 

No. 22—The touring car bed 

‘o. 23—Running board kitchenette 

‘0, 24—Tarpaulin tent 

No. 25—Reflecting baker tent 

No, 26—Reflecting baker for mess kit 

No. 27—Leather working (tanning methods, rab- 

bit skin robe, etc.) 

‘0. 23—The Alaskan parka 

‘0. 29—Fireless cooker for camp use 

-Rawhide handicraft (Making mittens, 
alforjas, knife and ax sheath, bucket, 
camp trunk, etc.) 
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A Coast‘to-Coast Winner in the Non-Stop Popularity Flight! 








“It has no center pole”’ 

In sun, in rain, in cold, in heat, the Dickeybird-Kamper ranks today as 
America’s finest touring and camping tent. Put to every test, this re 
markably fine tent has consistently come through a winner. Materials, 
workmanship, comfort, convenience, all combine to make it America’s best 
seller. You will insure outdoor happiness if you go equipped with a Dickey- 
bird-Kamper. 


°° 
*“DICKEY PYRAMID 
A companion tent to the Dickeybird-Kamper, the -Dickeg Pyramid, with many 
of the famous Dickey patented features, comes to the tourist and camper at a 
lower cost. You'll like this tent. Ask your dealer. 
Catalog and prices on request 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 


113-15-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 














Announcing 


The New “2 in 1” 
Hunter’s Coat 


Tt’s here at last. Gray on one 
side for field and blind work; RED 
on the other for safety in woodland 
shooting. Made of double-faced 
clear wool and nothing but wool. 
Windproof and waterproof. 

The Malone “2 in 1” Hunter’s 
Coat is made for comfort and 
safety. It is cut roomy but not 
bungling. Seams are double sewed 
and completely finished on both red 
and gray sides. Each side has two 
liberal-sized pockets with button 
flaps in addition to a large game 
pocket formed by a double back of 
cloth. 

Our “2 in 1” Coat, like other 
garments of the famous Malone 
Clothes, is sold direct to sportsmen 
at a money-saving price. 

Send for FREE CATALOG 
and Samples of Cloth 


MALONE SHIRT CO. 


Established 1901 
43 Duane St. MALONE, N. Y. 





















Enjoy Your Nights When Camping Out 
With a Perfection Air Bed | 


No cots, no trailers necessary. Just open your grip and unroll your air bed which is 
inflated in a jiffy, and be assured of a comfortable night’s rest. Made of pure 
rubber with detachable khaki cover, and come in five standard stock sizes, at pre- 


eee 95% 75"—$21.00 30x75’—$24.00  36x75”—$31.00 
42x75” —$38.00 48x75’"—$41.00 

All prices parcel post prepaid to your address. Dealers and agents wanted everywhere 

ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


127 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WATER 
PROOF 


practical for 


real wear! 


Smashing through the underbrush— 
sliding down hills—whipped by rain 
—RED HEAD BRAND Hunter’s Cloth- 
ing is built to stand a world of punish- 
ment. And to give practical protection 
and comfort— practical, 
because designed bymen 
who are hunters. 


If your dealer can’t 
supply you use the 
coupon below 








! 

wee | 
si Wy SOUTHA RD CO. ' 
} 925 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
' Gentlemen: Send postpaid................-...00-.--s000-+-0-- : 
1 RED HEAD BRAND Hunting Coats, size.......... 4 
1 @$9.00 each. I enclose $ so 
C) Please send me circular describing complete 1 
1 ! 
! J 
1 I 
1 I 
i 7 
I ‘ 





line of RED HEAD BRAND hunting clothes, 
gun cases and covers, etc. 


DUNE scscninsieaitiienniniesisiaaciaiei ties SM i scesccieecicccetteas 
Address.......-.---- 
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THE CAMP 


GILKIE £2""-. 


Absolutely the finest camp 
equipment offered the 
motor tourist 













Write for Literature 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS COMPANY 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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The Cruiser Shirt 


Light as a shirt, opening in front like 
a coat, and used as a wind break or 
warmth garment, the cruiser shirt is a 

standardized garment 
among all men who 
work outdoors, and 


the idea of this gar- 
ment being practical 
for all outdoor uses 
may well be accepted 


In keeping warm dur- 
ing exercise the heat 
generated by the body 
requires that one strip 
down to the wool 
shirt worn next the 
body, then when rest- 
ing after exercise, 
with the body still 
warm, this heat is re- 
tained and the skin 
protected from chill 
by quickly slipping in- 
to the cruiser. On 
knapsack trips where 
weight and bulk is so 
essential the cruiser is 
preferred. Why not 
in any outfit? 
does the work as well 





| as a ponderous garment of other style. 


For winter the fabric should be of macki- 
naw; for spring or fall of the lighter for- 
estry cleth; while for fishing and in sum- 
mer for a wind break garment or rain 


shedder the rainproof cloth either in olive 


or roseberry shades are chosen. The 
cruiser is made double thickness in back 


| to form game pocket with entrance from 


-| lots of hard wear. 


both sides, closed by substantial snap but- 
tons. Four liberal sized pockets in front; 


| on one of the breast pockets is also a four 


section patch pocket for pencils, folding 
rule, etc. The writer uses these long nar- 
row pockets for his first aid kit, as the 
length will allow two bottles of medicine 
and the trench tubes of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia and iodine to be held without 
losing. The pockets are fastened with 
snaps. The collar is snug-fitting and the 
cuffs buttoned. This makes a_ strong, 
rugged, comfortable coat that will stand 
It was originally de- 


| signed as a timber cruiser’s shirt, but is a 


fine general service coat for any outdoor 
use. 

Angora Socks For Winter Warmth 

Relying on outer foot covering to keep 
the feet from chill in water and cold from 
the outside is a fallacy. The secret is to 
get the boots or shoes large enough to 
accommodate comfortably thick wool socks 


| and let the wool equalize the temperatures. 


| be taken off, thoroly wrung out and put | 


The boots of course should be water re- 
sistent as much as possible, but after worn 
a while they are apt to leak thru the 
stitch holes. But look well to the choice 
of the socks. The angora socks are warmer, 
wear better and are much easier on the 
feet because of the heavy wool fleece on 
the inside. After being wet, angora socks 
when worn with a leaky boot or shoe can 


back on the foot. The moisture will leave 
the fleeced lining and pass to the outer 
surface of the sock and keep the feet 
comfortable. We figure on a minimum 
of three pairs of socks on any outing 
trip. 





by campers generally. | 


for it | 

















Even Though You 


Don’t Bag Any Game— 
You’ll Have 


a Rare Time 
Wearing a 
Filson 







Double throughout to keep you dry and 
warm, full of pockets for convenience. A 
superior value at $8.50. Chest measure only. 

Send for the Filson Catalog “E”. It’s Fre: 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows’’ 
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home movie _ | 
camera 
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AUTOMATIC 
CAMERA ano PROJECTOR 


MADE BY PATHE 

1 Oetfer results-less cost 
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4 tion, ‘Cutlery 
Clothing and Campin. utensils.” 


FREE copy today. Get your 


ousands of cli in- 
clude World's most famous. Miltary a rt 
Theatrical and Society Organizations, igh- 
Grade equipment cannot be duplicated at the 


same price anywhere. =F 
W. SIFOKES KIRK, 1627A.R.N. 10th St., Phila, 

























Puild a Summer Home, 
These Proven Plans Will Help You! 








Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 
tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio--a mine of 
helpful ideas. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


1824 CURTIS ST., DENVER, COLO. 
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Sleeping Bag Adopted by Mountain Club | 

\Mountaineers must have a sleeping bag 
which is light enough to carry comfortably 
in the knapsack and yet be warm enough 

insure sound sleep after the day’s stren- 
uous climb. Their recommendation is to 
be taken as final. A. C. Comey, official 
outfitter of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club of Boston, has designed a bag which 
meets all requirements. The most impor- 
t 
I 
t 





nt part of any robe is the puff or warmth 
, and for this filling the bag as illus- | 
red, is genuine featherdown, a non-con- | 
ductor of heat and cold, which properly in- | 








Ce Ne te 


sulates the sleeper’s body. This is blown 
nio a series of tube-like cells which as- 
equal distribution and will not mat 


sure 


together, become lumpy or separate, and 
which quickly comes into place with every | 
movement of the body. The outside cov- | 
ering is of light, strong special woven | 
waterproof cloth that allows body mois- | 


e to escape, and the linings are of high 
wool blanketing sewed in or de- 
tachable as you wish—detachable is best 
ior sanitary reasons. These bags are 
shaped to conform to body lines, narrow 
t the foot, enlarging at hips and should- | 
ers, giving plenty of room to turn over. 
Openings at the head end and half way 
down one side that overlap and securely 
isten with snap buttons. Mr. Comey 
on Mount Passaconaway, February 
1926, with a temperature of 7 below 
zero, and was entirely comfortable. There 
are three sizes of this bag: 72 x 28 inches, | 
weight 334 pounds; 75 x 30 inches, weight, | 
4; pounds; 80 x 32 inches, weight, 5 


pounds. 


ourist, Garage and Trouble Electric 


»? 





Light 
It is entirely feasible to utilize the cur- 
rent from the car’s storage battery for 


supplying camp light, for this battery is 
ecnerally overcharged during every full 
run. It is the most cleanly, the 
economical and the handiest light 
there is and ready at all times needed in 
making camp at night, or for trouble 


a S 





shooting the car along the road or use 





ind the garage. When suspended by 


aljustable hook from hood base, perfect | 


consists of 15-foot parallel wire 
ble, 6-volt 21-candle-power bulb and 
louble or single contact plug for socket in- 
rtion, QOff-and-on switches operate from 
the base of the lamp. It has a convenient 
hook with which you can suspend the lamp 
irom the roof of the tent and get a light 
of equal intensity to the average home 
light, which is a great convenience in 
getting supper after a late arrival in 


a a 


tor illumination is provided. The equip- | 


Camp, or for reading or writing purposes. | 
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in the of f i! 


SWAMP 


" | Meuse 


Daylight in the swamp! Roll out, you heron- | 
gutters! Come and get it or I'll throw it away! yy. 
You've heard the cook's sweet voice wake you many : 
times with words to that effect, just when you were , 
dreaming of landing a tricky rainbow or emptying 
your gun at the hole in the brush where a big buck 
disappeared. 
















ee 


And man, oh man! if you want to roll out just chuck 
full of vim and vigor—with the appetite of a shanty- 
boy and ready for a hard day's ramble through the * 
jungles—just spend your nights in a Woods Arctic +} 
Sleeping Robe, and see what real sleep can do! If , 
your dealer can't supply you, write direct for liter- 
ature and prices. 

WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
1510 Lake St. Ogdensburg, N. Y. « 


Toronto—Welland—Winnipeg— 
Montreal—Ottawa 


WOODS Arctic 


Sleeping 
r* 


sites.) 


sae ” 
= a €@- 
sz eat ani 

















NEW. 


BEAN’S NEV 


HUNTING SHOE 


Light as a 
moccasin 
with pro- 
tection of 
la heavy 
thunting 
| boot. 














Price 


8-inch, $9.60 










Hunters! Write toV.LEA 
for Your Free Copy ‘10-inch, $7.00 
Ar&O* forhunters—by | 12-inch, $8.50 
hunters. Tells all you ie 
want to know about the best | Postpaid with 
ns and hunters’ equip- t 
out Clothing, boots, dog — —_— 
supplies—everything “Just om 


for Sport”. Lowest mar- 

ket prices and prompt 

service. Money back guarantee 

from America’s largest exclu- 

sive sporting goods store. 

Write today—a postcard will do. 
Ask for Catalog 71 H 

Von Lengerke & Antoine 
Sporting Goods Exclusively 

33 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 


ee 





rREE 


New Catalog 
Just Out 


Shows over 35items 
with photos; 24 
pages. 


L. L. BEAN 


442 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine. 








Only $39.00 


@—e For This Highest || 
Y2 Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer | 








Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


BOWER MEC. CO. Box 19 FOWLER, IND. | 





























CUTTER’S 
“PACBOOT” 


Famous For Quality 
The World Over 


No. 396 


water- 
















As near 
proot choice 
leather and 
perienced work- 
manship ¢an 
make. 


as 


e€xX- 


Made Strietly 
Hand Welt 
From Dull 

Chocolate Veals 


HAND 16 inch 
double sewed vamp 


—For Foot Comfort 

—For Tough Wear 

—For Light Weight 
For Real Fit 


—For Long Service 


Write for Complete Catalog 


‘CUTTER COMFORT BOOTS 


A. A. CUTTER 
Eau Claire Wisconsin 














~ 
Add to 
your 
Pleasure 
while 
Camping 
and 
Tramping, 
Wear 





Reg. U.S. PatYOff, 


(Brown’s ®«< Jacket 


For Comfort and Protection 
It takes up little room, but it 
ample protection on chilly 
disagreeable days. Made of strong, knit 
cloth with knit-in wool fleece lining, for 
rough outdoor wear and cut to fit the body 
snugly without binding. Three styles— 
coat with or without collar and vest. 
Ask your dealer for Brown’s Beach Jacket. 


is real and 
mornings and 











BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
® Worcester, Massachusetts SJ 








NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 


Shirts, Pants, Boots; 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents} 
xuns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government's 8 sac rifice saveg 
you money. Write for copy, 





copy Rice ESTABLISHED 
Dept. 303 Richmond, Va: 





Mention Outpoor LIFE 
RECREATION when writing 
advertisers. 


AND | 





up to 1% 


and Recreation 


Outdoor Life e} 


Hunting Coat With a Pack-Sack Back 

It is no longer necessary to wish for 
more pockets and especially for bigger 
pockets when out hunting and you need 
a big pocket badly. It is no longer neces- 
sary to tie together with a stout cord the 
game killed in a day’s hunt and carry it 
back home or to camp draped around the 
neck and shoulders like a horse collar. 
A hunting coat is now made with an ex- 
tension of the back of the coat proper, 
holding game out of the way and your 





hands and arms are always free, 
load never becomes burdensome because 
it is carried low and rides the back easily. 
The fabric is waterproofed in several 
colors and very durable. The idea will at 
once appeal to any outdoor man. On 
short hike trips from camp on any kind 
an excursion such as fishing, sight- 
seeing or photographing, the extra big 
pocket will at once appeal. On such hike 
trips the pocket should have as a regular 
equipment, the lunch in a balloon silk bag, 
photo supplies, tripod and extra film, etc., 
and the extra cruiser shirt or parka for 


of 


protection against inclement weather or 
for warmth when one halts on the trail 
for a rest. We have even carried our bal- 


loon silk hike tent in such a pocket and 
the blankets in a roll over one shoulder, 


making a complete kit and easily carried. 


Hydraulic Pressure Auto Jack 

One of the imperative necessities for 
any auto trip is an efficient jack. Autos 
equipped with balloon tires make it all the 
more difficult to place a jack under the 
axle and lift it for a tire change without 
the user getting his clothing soiled. Too 
many jacks do not have the easy power 





the ideal 
the most 

engineering 
jack operates 
and efficiently. 


Now we have 
power, 
lifting device that 
can produce. This 
under oil pressure quickly 


to do the 
re ic k, 
efficient 
science 


lifting. 
using hydraulic 


one 


Just a few light strokes on the pump ac- 
tion handle brings the car off the road for 
tire changes or other repairs. <A_ slight 
jerk lets it come down to the road, slowly 
and gradually without tire injury. The 


jack is compact enough to fit under the 
seat, or it can be disconnected for tool 
box packing. The operation of this jack 
extremely easy—a child can handle it. 
It is made for passenger cars and trucks 
tons. 


is 





Dr 


| Strong stitching. 





| 


| Only apparel so 
| guaranteed. 


offer newest 
for fall. 

Roomy pockets. 
Sturdy material 


Snag, briar and 
weather proof. 
Unequivocally 
guaranteed. ‘“Dry- 
back or money back” 
on every button. 





Drybak Corporation, 
93 Worth St., New York City. 
Please send me catalog of latest Drybak hunt- 
ing apparel and sample of guaranteed DRYBAK 
material, 
NAME  cccoses 


Address 























German Field Glasses 


and the 


EIGHT POWER 





POSTPAID 


See 10 to 20 Miles on a Clear Day 
THE ALL ’ROUND SPORT’S GLASS 
Some are slightly worn or refinished. All are optically per- 
fect. Day and night lenses—dust and moisture proof—liast 4 
life time—lIncludes strap and lens cover. Guaranteed same 
as new glasses. If your dealer cannot supply you we © 
ship promptly on receipt. of check or money order for $8.5 
Positive guarantee of full cash refund if not satisfac- 


tory. 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, INC. 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
96 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 23 R. Scott St., Toronto, Canada 
Sole Distributors for HENSOLDT PRODUCTS 
HENSOLDT catalog showing improved Dialyt Prism Binoc- 
ulars sent upon request, 





Grow Taller 


Science has found the way t 
add inches to your height. No 
need to envy and look up to 
ihe big fellows. No need t 
have the disadvantages of tli 
little man. This course make 
it possible for you to be on a 
level with your fellow mer 
Course is easy, inexpensiv+ 
and results sure. Mail coupo! 
for free information today! 





















L. GLOV 

Dept. A- 5° 2 Bulkley Ave. 
Sausalito, Cali 

Without any Mt tigatior te 
send me full information « 
to grow taller. 

Name..... 


Street..... 
| City 











EAST OF THE SUN 


AND 
West of the Moon 


THEODORE AND KERMIT ROOSEVELT. 

Illustrated from photographs by the authors. 
A record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevs 
brothers to the “roof of the world”’in search of curi 
specimens of game in which the grafic chapters ¢ 
alternately written by the two authors. 
| The whole textis written with the well-known Rooseve't 
| touch of adventure and scientific enthusiasm. This 
not a hunting expedition, but a serious collecting enter- 
prise that was wee eee cessful. 

$3.50 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BooK SHOP 











Denver, Colo. 
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Waterproofing the Tent 

Most tents are now sold already proc- 
| against water, mildew and rot. Cer- 
aiter a season’s use you should again 
rproof the fabric, and it must be 
thoroly before using the tent on a 
ng trip where weather exigencies are 
quite apt to be encountered. In water- 
fing a lot depends upon the type oi 
fabric in the tent. It should be closely 
Sometimes, however, one finds on 
hands a tent of loose weave cloth and 
; type of fabric can be waterproofed 
specially well by the new waterproofing 
pound, while on closely woven goods 
it is ideal. The compound comes in a 
semi solid form; it must be melted to a 
‘nid consistency and poured into gasoline, 
which makes it spread easily and iorces 
the compound into every fibre of the cloth. 
The proportion varies. If you are to 
treat a tightly woven cloth you will need 
a light solution, but if you are to treat 
loosely woven, open constructed duck, you 
|| need a heavier solution. For general 
1 pound of the compound to the gallon 
i gasoline is right. This will cover 100 
square feet of canvas. It comes in white 
transparent, tan, khaki, brown and black 

colors, at 50 cents per pound. 





Leather Top Rubber Pacs For Winter 
Trails 
1e problem of absolutely keeping the 
t dry and warm on winter trails seems 
» be guaranteed in the leather-topped rub- 
ber-footed pacs or else most of the hunters, 


euides and winter trails followers would 


ryt 





not use them. - They are of sturdy 

ction to stand the gaff of hard travel. 
ber, as we know, is our best protection 
against wet. The rubber shoe with rolled 
sole and ribs on top protect from wear. 
Either heels or not as elected by the 
vearer, Another feature of this foot gear 
s the soft, flexible elk leather top treated 
0 make them waterproof and to increase 
softness and flexibility. A full bel- 
tongue prevents water from coming 
: front and the fore part of the quar- 
ter Is cut unusually 
y a part of the tongue uncovered. The 
ciamond back stay prevents uncomfortable 
heel wrinkles and insures extra strength 
and comfort. The patterns measure the 
height above the heel seat—12 inches is 
rable for general use. Large nickled 
Klondike evelets provide easy 
‘ather laces are provided. Personally I 
Preter strong cotton laces, as they do not 
retch, and dry out better without weak- 
ening. Users of this type of pac report 
that they 
‘rom one pair, so well reinforced are they 
made of such excellent materials and 
manship. 








| 


| principles. 


con- | 


long so as to leave |} 


lacing and | 


have had several season’s use | 
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TRUE MOCCASINS 





Bass Woc-O-Moc 


(Patented) 


The 
Correct 
Moccasin 
For 
Wear 
In The 
Woods 





Made from the highest quality water-proofed 
leather by a company which has specialized in Out- 


| door Footwear for more than 50 years. 


3ass Woc-O-Mocs will prove the lightest, 
diest 
worn, 


Ask 


stur, 
and most comfortable footwear you’ve 


Made in all heights. 


ever 
your dealer for Bass Moccasins or 
write for free catalog U 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
WILTON MAINE 


Your QLEEP. witt be 


SERENE 


GNUG, warm, comfortable in your Aber- 
 crombie’s new “‘Abbielite’’ Sleeping 
Robe, you'll rest completely. Light, soft. 
compact and scientific in design. Fine 
quality khaki cover, not water-proofed. 
Genuine lamb’s wool interlining. Blanket 
lining weave 34 genuine camel's hair. ' 
virgin wool. Best hygienic and insulation 
Side and bottom closed as 
wanted with Hookless fastener covered by 
extra ventilating flap that snaps. Bag or 
robe—opens completely for airing and 
cleaning. Hood with drawstring. Rolls 
small, packs easily. Right for Fall bunt- 
ing and general camp use. Price only 
$24.00, Get yours Today. 

Warmer Robes for Colder Climate 

Write for free Manual—Catalog 


New 


David T. Abercrombie Co., Dept. OL1, 311 Broadway, New York 





Robe 


$24: 


Russell’s 
Imperial 


A MOCCASIN Inside 
A MOCCASIN 


That’sthe way Russell 
Double Vamp Moccasins 
are built. A lining of soft 
water-proofed leather ex- 
















tends completely around 
the foot. Outside of thisis 
the vamp you see—closed 
with the patented Never- 
Rip Seam. 
That's why wearers of 
Russell Roots are always 
dry shod—that's why so 
many real sportmen pre- 
fer Russell Boots to all 
others. 


Write for Free 
Catalog. 


Dept. U 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
BERLIN WISCONSIN 








The ‘‘Abbielite’’ 
Robe, warm, light, 
weighs 8 lbs., meas- 
ures 66 in. x 80 in 
Made for years of 
satisfaction, like all 


Abercrombie’s camp- 
ing equipment. 










Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, 
acne eruptions on the face or body, bar- 
bers’ itch, eczema, enlarged pores, oily 
or shiny skin, simply send me your name and address today 
—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and tested 
in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is simply 
magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by teli- 
ing your friends. ; if not the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S, GIVENS, 444 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
7 ZIP-Z1IP Shooter 


Campers & Tourists 


Here is the very thing for you. Zip- 
Zip shooter is ideal where fire arms are 
prohibited, noiseless, powerful and 


PIMPLES ae! 


















money order 


aaa RUBBER CO. Dept. B.B. Columbia, S. C. 


















you comfortable, Mrs. 
noa,Nebr., writes: ‘Last 
Sunday it was 23 below zero but 
the Everbrite tA us warm and 
burned 25 hours on one filling.” 

Every home, store,church, ed 
have advantages of nat 


At Cost of Only 12 An Hour 


Burns 8 to 10 hours on gallon of 
Coal Oil. Cheap—clean—convenient. 
No wick—no smoke—no odor, Will 
heat the whole house in coldest 
be moved from room to room. Simple; 
turns oP - lown—off and onlike city gas. Absolutely 
safe. Thousands in Happy Homes everywhere. Built 
of steel and Cg tak my t 44 lbs.—height 22 inches. 
F, be e E & ar, Fe send name today for Circu- 

Il Details how it works and 
Intfoductory Off | one person in each locality. 


EVERBRITE STOVE (0, 2407 Gateway Station 


@ Kansas City, Mo. 


ise of Fi Florida, 
$200 week. If inter- 
estedinagency write 
today.Good territory 
open. Big Money! 


weather. 








effective. See your dealer 

or order direct from us 

ZIP-ZIP Shooter 35c ' o ( 
or 3 1or $1.00 prepaid, 

send stamps, coin or ea 2 I oo 





Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 


You Can’t Afford to Miss It. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, 


$1 postpaid. 
Colo. 
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Arms and Ammunition 


CONDUCTED By 


(apt. (has.-Askins 











Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


/i ANY might contend that there is 
| no such thing as a duck gun in 


20-gauge. The real duck gun is 
a 10, according to many, or a heavy 12. 
However, the Parkers have made spe- 
cial 20-bore duck guns, using 3-inch cases, 
and the Fox Company made a 20 at one 
time that was overbored and shot a par- 
ticulatiy good pattern with an ounce of 
large shot. This gun represented the super 
12, in the smaller bore, and was also guar- 
anteed to shoot 80 per cent patterns. 
\gain there was once a Texas ducking club 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THe 20-Bore Duck Gun. 


to decoy the fowl but to give them every 
chance by the use of a small bore gun. 
My home state, Oklahoma, has limited 
the bag of ducks to ten, and if the birds 
were decoying well I'd get a little more 
“kick” from shooting them with a 28- 
bore gun. Using an automatic 12-bore I 
have now and then killed ten birds in ten 





40 yards; Fox gun; Super X cartridge; No. 6 copper-plated shot. 
Pellets in 30-inch circle, 202; 88 per cent 


24-inch circle, 180; 75 per cent. 


which shot 24-bore guns exclusively. Mr. 
Clough, a duck gunner of Houston, Texas, 
says that he will shoot his ducks this year 
with a 28-gauge, because he is only al- 
lowed eight or ten ducks anyhow accord- 
ing to club rules, and these he can readily 
secure with a 28-bore. 

The writer’s idea of the keenest possible 
sport in wildfowl shooting is to use a 
10-gauge, no decoys and no blind other 
than nature affords. Ten or fifteen birds 
so shot, taking them at distances between 
50 and 80 yards, will afford fireside mem- 
The other way of looking at it is 


ories, 


Number of pellets in 


minutes or less, and I suppose that plenty 
of other gunners have done the same thing, 
hence an inclination to use a gun which 
will prolong the shooting a bit. 

My intention in this chapter is to give 
some idea of the capabilities of the 20. 
In the first place a good 20-bore, with an 
ounce of No. 6 shot, would kill any duck 
too dead to kick at 40 yards. Just by way 
of affording some basis for this conclusion 
I tested out certain makes of ammunition, 
and am giving the figures as taken from 
my shooting book. Not much effort will 
be made to compare one brand of cartridge 


with another, and, in fact, we are trying 
to avoid that. Here are some figures 0; 
gun and ammunition testing: 

Fox 20-gauge, three-quarter choke, over- 
bored to .626 in place of .615; Peters Hig! 
Velocity, No. 6 shot, 1 ounce; 35 yards: 
average of five shots, 192; 85 per cen 
Same gun, load and distance, modified 
barrel; average of five shots, 174; 78 per 
cent. : 

Fox gun as above, distance the same; 
Remington Heavy Duck load; No. 6 
chilled; average of five shots, 210; 93 per 
cent. 

iver Johnson, full choke barrel; Peters 
High Velocity, No. 6 shot; 35 yards; 3U) 
inch; average of five shots, 190; 85 per 
cent. Modified barrel, conditions the same; 
average pattern, 158; 70 per cent. 

Iver Johnson, Remington Heavy Duck; 
distance, 35 yards; patterns, 116 and 12 
Only the two shots fired. This load was 
not a success in that barrel. Modified bar 
rel, same load; average pattern, 180. The 
modified barrel shot the Remington Heavy) 
Duck load well, and it is to be presumed 
that there was too much velocity in t! 
Remington load for the full choke. Th 
barrel itself was all right when a load was 
fitted to it, for I immediately shot a k« 
ord shell with No. 8 shot, same conditions, 
getting a pattern of 352; 88 per cent. 





Y WAY of settling this pattern to my 
own satisfaction I stepped the Iver 
Johnson up to 30 yards and fired a iew 
shots with the Heavy Duck load from eith 
er barrel. The average of the full choked 
barrel was 182; with the modified barrel, 
210. No criticism of the load is implied, 
for, as seen above, it shot an average 0! 
93 per cent at 35 yards from the [ox 
gun. The matter is given space here mere- 
ly as emphasizing the need of fitting a gun 
with the load that works best in it. 7 
Remington Heavy Duck load; No. 9 
shot, 1 ounce; Fox gun; average of leit 
barrel, 35 yards, 157; right barrel; 1460— 
average of five shots. 

Peters High Velocity, No. 4 shot, one 
ounce, 145 pellets; distance, 40 yards; 3l- 
inch; Fox gun; left barrel! Round |, 
pattern 115; round 2, pattern 107; round 
3, pattern 124; round 4, pattern 118; round 


5, pattern 112. Average, 1161/5; 80 per 





cent. 
No. 4 shot are pretty large for a -\- 
bore—really 10-bore shot—but this load 


would have killed ducks with the greatest 
certainty well beyond 40 yards. 

In order to see just how these mod: 
loads compared with those we used 10 
shoot, I unearthed a box of old-timers, 
containing 100 pellets, a scant 34 ounce 0! 
No. 4 shot. I am not giving the nam¢ 
these cartridges, for that would benetit 
nobody, but they were standard loads. !" 
the Fox gun the pattern at 40 yards was 
58; in the Iver Johnson, 69. Shooting 
this load fairly proved two things: The 
gun that is especially bored for the ounce 
load at high velocity may not do at all 


en 
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Short Shot String is an exclusive 
Western Super-X feature. Unlike 
wcdinary loads the pellets in the 
Super-X shot charge travel through 
the air in a compact mass, instead of 
stringing out before they reach the 
bird. 


You'll like the exceptional perform- 
ince of WesreRN Xpert shells, for 
juail, rabbits and all-round shoot- 
ng. Try them? 


Western Lubaloy (lubricating al- 


loy) bullet cartridges, Wesrern 
Open-point Expanding bullets and 
new Western Boat-tail bullets in 


sporting cartridges, are outstand- 


ing Western developments. Also 
the popular Wesrern Non-Corrosive 
.22's that increase the accuracy and 
prolong the life of the rifle. Write 
tor free literature. Always glad to 
hear from you, 
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When you're shooting alongside a fel- 
low that’s pulling down ducks or geese 
so far away you don’t even figure on 
shooting, it’s about time to switch to 
WESTERN Super-X —the load with 
the Short Shot String. 15 to 20 yards 
greater effective range! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 919 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IL 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 





Pipe Smoker Applies 
Medical Training 
Selecting Tobacco 





”? some on 


Some folks act on “hunches, 
emotion, some on pet theories, and stil] 


others on cold logie. 


Here is a pipe smoker in the “‘logic”’ 
¢lass. And the reason, as he explains, is 


that for three years he has been taught to 
take nothing for granted. 
Mr. the 


question, writes as follows: 


Plaine, medical student in 


427 Lyons Avenue 
Newark, . J. 
Larus & Bro. Co. Oct. 16, 1926. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Most medical students by the time 
they reach the third year of their work 
have absorbed the scientific spirit. That 
is, we take nothing for granted unless it 
has been confirmed by experiment or other 
reliable means. Prove it, we say! 

Some time ago I decided to start smok- 
ing a pipe. Choosing the pipe was easy 
enough, but finding the tobacco to go with 
it was not so easy. I experimented, trying 


one tobacco after another. Some would 
have a fragrant aroma, but oh—what a 
taste they would leave! Others left my 


mouth like a furnace. A few reminded me 
of a poorly ventilated chemical laboratory. 
I had almost decided that 


what I was 
looking for—a cool, sweet taste and a 
pleasant aroma—was impossible. Finally, 


I took the advice of one of the fellows and 
tried your good ole blue can. Eureka! You 


can’t get me away from it now. 
You 


worth.”’ 


should call 


Edgeworth—*‘money’s 
Sincerely yours, 

Irving H. Plaine 
To those who have 
never tried Edge- 











offer: 
Let us send you 
free samples of 
EXTPA Edgeworth so that 
HIGH GRADE! you may put it to 


the pipe test. If you 
like the _ samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 





READY PUBL! 


it never changes 
in quality. 

Vrite your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 12 S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 





worth we make this | 
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40 yards; Peters High Velocity cartridge; No. 4 shot. 























Pellets in 30-inch circle, 116; 80 


per cent 


well with less shot at lower velocity. The 
Fox gun shot 58 per cent; the Iver John- 
son, standard bored, 69 per cent. Even 
the Iver Johnson, however, would have 
required stepping up 10 yards in order to 
get the same density of pattern secured 
from the Peters High Velocity ammuni- 
tion with the same size of shot. This indi- 


| cates that while the 20-bore may not have 
| been much of a duck gun ten years ago, 


you buy it, for | 


| pounds. 


it is a different weapon today. This 34 
ounce load, by the way, is the English 
standard today, and they shoot it in a 5% 
pound gun. This ought to give us some 
hint as to why it is best to stick to Ameri- 
can guns when shooting American ammuni- 
tion. The American load with its equiva- 
lent of 234 drams of powder and 1 ounce 
of shot might easily become dangerous 
in a gun weighing no more than 5% 
The proper weight of arm for 
the load lies between 6% and 7 pounds. 


| tyke to see what would happen to a 
VJ duck if shot at with a Peters car- 
tridge containing an ounce of 4s, I cut 
out the body of a duck from heavy card- 
board and nailed it up at 60 yards. The 


| duck was 18 inches long with neck out- 
| stretched and length of tail, with a verti- 


In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready Rubbed are offered, there | 


is a special week-end-size ean for 35¢ 
that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or-two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
pay the jobber. 

On your radio—tune inon WRVA, Rich- 
y mond, Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave 

length (254.1 meters) 1180 kilocycles. 


cal width of 4 inches. Round 1, hits 4; 


round 2, hits 5: round 3, hits 6; round 4, 
hits 2; round 5, hits 5. Fox gun; 60 
yards. Positions of the shot and _ the 
entire number are shown in the illustra- 


tion. 

The ability to hit a medium-sized duck 
with every shot'at 60 yards looked rather 
surprising, so I shot patterns in the 30- 
inch circle at the distance, just to check up. 
Patterns were not very dense, and the 
pattern count really affords a better indi- 
cation of what the big pellets were doing 
than hits on the profile of a bird. Patterns 
ran, 56, 47, 39, 47, 50; average, 47.8. 
Patterns fell away badly as compared the 
116 pellets secured at 40 vards, but at that 


are pretty close to what the same gun 
would do at 40 yards with 3% ounce of shot. 

Everybody knows that in reason No. 4 
shot is not the most killing size in shot 
loads containing no more than an ounce. 
As a matter of fact, No. 4 shot are 10-bore 
pellets, and it is doubtful if even a Mag- 
num 12 will kill as far and as regularly 
with 4s as it will with 5s. Ducks are not 
killed in the air simply by landing a shot 
on them, but enough pellets should strike 
to insure that some of them will hit a vital 
region, not to mention breaking neck and 
wings. Pellets that land back of the mid- 
section will kill but not quickly, and the 
bird may fall beyond retrieving distance. 
In the nature of things, then, finer shot 
than 4s should be used in a 20-bore gun. 
Factories seem partial to the big shot, 
but this is probably because they shoot high 
percentage patterns at a low breech pres- 
sure. Breech pressures with the heavy shot 
charge run pretty high in the 20-bore any- 
how—best that can be done. 

Very few men with practical experience 
in duck shooting with a 20-gauge are will- 
ing to use large shot, and many have come 
to prefer No. 7. Sevens are a killing load 
in 20-bores, and where the gun is modified 
or more open bored might be the _ best 
size. However, from the cartridge testins 
especially done for this chapter, I see no 
reason for using shot smaller than 6s. 


yon next load tried was Western cop- 
. per-plated 6s, containing 240 pellets 

the ounce load. These are small 6s, it 
is to be noted, the standard size of 6s 
containing but 224 pellets, chilled shot. 
That Western cartridge seemed to have 
been built especially for the Fox gun and 
results were rather remarkable. The load 
put the bulk of the charge, the even spread, 
into a 24-inch circle at 40 yards. The aver- 
age of five shots showed 180 pellets in a 
24-inch circle, and 202 in a 30-inch. Per- 
centages ran 75 in the 24-inch and 88 
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Guarantee Your Hunting Season 


ww DINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


SHOTGUNS and SHELLS 


Yr. will soon be turning nippy and woods in a crimson- 
golden haze will be calling to you, your dog and your gun. In- 
stead of “gun” say “Winchester”—the name that sportsmen the 
country over just naturally give to a shotgun or rifle. 

The Pioneers tested Winchester out in times of extreme need. Skilled 
brains and hands have been improving it ever since. Choose whatever 
model you fancy—you will own a thoroughbred. 

Winchester Shells and Winchester Guns are made for each other. 
The same workmanship and integrity. The same quality of performance 
in pattern, power and sure firing—day in and day out. 

Get ready now for your hunting success this season. Let your dealer 
show you the Winchester line today. 
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Insist on Winchester Repeater 





Speed Loads when you want the 


OU can have made for any Winchester 

shotgun or rifle, on special order ata 
moderate extra charge, one of the famous 
Winchester Stainless Steel, rust-resisting, 
longer-life barrels. 





greatest possible power and 
range in shotgun shells. 




















WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, \ me == NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 








MAN 
SIGHTS 


For Split-Second Speed 
and Greater Accuracy 


Where every fraction of a second 
counts, the hunter must have a sight that 
works easily and instantly. The finely 
designed Lyman Sights are widely used 
because of their quick adjustment and 
highly accurate aperture principle of 
sighting. Lyman Receiver Sights bring 
the aperture conveniently close to the 
eye and more than double the accuracy 
of factory sights on the rifle as issued. 
Before you go hunting, put a Lyman Rear 
and Front Sight on your rifle. 
furnished for practically every gun made. 





No. 48W with disc 
on Winchester 54 
Rifle. $11.50. 





No. 48 on Spring- 
field ‘03 Rifle 
$11.00. 





No. 48R with dise 

on Remington 30 

Express Rifle. 
$11.50. 





No. 26 Front Sight 
for carbines. $1.00. 


&> 


1A Tang Sight for 

hunting. Has 

built in peep. 
$4.50. 


No. 3 Ivory or 
Gold Bead Front 


Sight, $1.00. 





No. 5B Comb. 
Front Sight, $1.75. 


Send 10¢ for New Lyman Catalog No. 15 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 








They are | 
| means in sight. 





Keep ShellsDry‘? 
HOBART WATERTITE 
SHELL 





6"x61/p"x181/" 
Guaranteed Water-tight; holds 200 shells and hunting 
accessories; compact, handy, non-rusting; heavy Corbin 
lock; durab’ sle baked enamel finish ; several styles. 
At your dealers or by enasl postpaid 
HOBART METAL MFG. CO. 
16th Ave and8thSt.,S.E.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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That was well above a normal 
for the gun, which is an 
however, when the 


performance 
80 per cent weapon, 
cartridge fits. 

The illustration shows one of the 40 
yard patterns, with a small duck, no more 
than 15 inches long, drawn in the center. 


That duck would have been smothered 
with some thirty pellets landing on the 
body. Load patterned densely enough for 


| quail or snipe, and I'd be perfectly willing 





| the 16 did with 


| 32-inch barrels, 


to take my chance with it on birds far 


harder to hit than ducks. 


The final test of Western cartridges 
was at 60 yards, 30-inch circle. Here are 
the run of patterns as shot: Round 1, 


pattern 106; round 2, pattern 123; round 
3, pattern 115; round 4, pattern 120; round 
5, pattern 116. Average, 115; 47.9 per cent. 

A glance at the pattern papers showed 
clearly that whether a duck was to be 
killed or not he was certain to be hit at 
60 yards. The Lord knows what small 
bore guns are coming to, for they tell me 
the end of cartridge improvement is by no 
It is a certain thing that 
a duck has no sort of a chance to escape 
a 20-bore that he had ten years ago. 

The United States Cartridge Company 
tells me that the highest velocity is ob- 
tained from a 20-bore with 26-inch bar- 
rels. Other loading concerns put the prop- 
er length at 28 inches. The Parker Broth- 
ers made some of their special 20-gauge 
duck guns with 30-inch barrels, and the 
Fox Company made 20-bore guns with 
I believe. I have never 
shot one of these long Toms, except in a 
factory test. They patterned high, and the 


= 


Showing the number of hits obtained from five shots; 60 yards; No. 





weight of weapon 7 pounds. Such a gu 
would “hang to the mark” when fired and 
should repeat very fast. 

According to ballistic tests made by th: 
Du Pont Company some years ago whe 
Oval first came on the market, the averag: 
velocity of a 20-gauge load, 1 ounce « 
shot, No. 4, is 956 feet, using Repeater, 
Climax, Nitro Club, Western Field a1 
Target shells, and taking the average « 


ten shots with each shell. No. 5 shi: 
shows 920 feet; No. 6, 902; and No. 7, 
874—all being instrumental  velocitic: 


Velocities have been slightly increased no 
and various arms companies give velocitit 
that would show a mean of 925 feet wit! 
No. 6 shot. 

The mean breech pressure with 6s 

5.38 tons, variation running between 4.95 
and 5.82 tons. This pressure looks prett, 
high, but for a given tons pressure ther: 
is much less strain on the barrel tha 
would be true of, say, a 10-bore of lik 
pressure. Patterns ran 68 per cent in a 
Field case with No. 6 shot. From th: 
patterns, I judge that the Du Pont pressur: 
barrel was not particularly bored for th: 
heavy ounce load, which would make a)! 
the difference in density of pattern. 

Here are some figures supplied merel) 
to satisfy the curious, because they 


Be 
a” 





4 shot. 


Peters 


cartridge 


20-bore proved easier to secure close pat- 
terns from with an ounce of shot than 
1% ounces—the reason 
seemingly being past discovery. I am in- 
clined to believe that the best barrel length 
for a 20-bore duck gun would be 30 
inches, notwithstanding the velocity might 
be no greater than with 28 inches. It is 
all much a matter of aiming radius, and a 
steady swing. 


HE old formula gave 12 ounces of 
gun weight to every 1% ounce of shot. 
This would bring the 20-gauge throwing 
an ounce of shot to a weight of exactly 


6 pounds. However, this proportion of 
gun to load was formulated in black pow- 
' der days, when shot velocities were a 


hundred feet lower than they are today 
with progressive loads. This proportion, 
weight of gun and weight of shot, was 
intended to insure proper taking up of 
recoil, and of course the higher the veloc- 
ity the heavier the recoil. For this reason 
I'd add a half pound to the weight of a 
20-bore duck gun. Few men can shoot 
their best with a less weight of arm than 
614 pounds anyhow. In pump actions the 
Remingtons, Winchester and Marlins make 
fine little duck guns in 28-inch barrels, 


| which is long enough for a pump, tho the 
| Remingtons make barrels up to 32 inches 


| 


long. I can see, tho, that a most attractive 
arm in 20-bore would be a pump gun with 
30-inch barrel and_ raised, matted rib, 


mounted with Lyman sights front and rear, 


nothing else particularly, Twenty-gaug« 
load: muzzle velocity, 1,290 feet; instrv- 
mental velocity, 920 feet; remaining veloc- 
ity at 40 yards, 655 feet; at 60 yards, 430) 
feet. Striking energy per pellet, at muz- 
zle, 9.40 foot pounds; at 40 yar_ts, 1.87 
pounds; at 60 yards, 88 pound. No. 4 
shot has an instrumental velocity of 962 
feet; remaining velocity at 40 yards, 685 
feet; and at 60 yards, 490 feet. The re 
maining pellet energy at 60 yards is 1.72 
foot pounds, about double the pellet energ: 
of No. 6 shot, but the patterns are on! 
a little more than half as dense. 

One hundred pellet patterns are suppose 
to be required in order to be sure of hit 
ting a duck, and these can be had in a 2! 
bore with No. 6 shot; but theoretically « 
pound of striking energy is demanded pe: 
pellet, and on this basis No. 6 stops 2' 
55 yards. Requisite patterns are calculated 
on a basis of 150 No. 6, 125 No. 5, Ili 
No. 4. Taking the patterns as they migh* 
be shot from a high grade gun, throwin: 
targets of 80 per cent, and using the smal!- 
er size pellets in pretty common use, 14° 
to the ounce No. 4, 190 to the ounce N 
5, and 240 to the ounce No. 6, the corr: 
sponding patterns would be 116, 152, and 


192, The energies would then run_ 
40 yards: No. 4, 388 pounds; No. 5, 3%! 
pounds; No. 6, 359 pounds. 


Nothing of which alters the fact the* 
in the average 20-bore gun No. 6 sho’ 
will kill ducks farther and deader +! 
any other size. 
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No Wobbling— 
No Bending— 
No Coming Apart «:. Barrel 


The Secret is in the Steel Swivel ( 
and Steel Joint Connections 


MARBLE 


JOINTED RIFLE ROD 1.32330 


No one-piece rod ever had a better backbone than this Marble Jointed Rod. It won’t 
bend or break in use. It never wobbles or binds in the barrel. It tackles the job of 
cleaning with a sureness that winds it up ina hurry. The shaped wooden handle fits the 
grip just right and projects beyond ferrule so you won’t mar the muzzle when you push 
the rod through the barrel. 


And down there at the last joint is a priceless feature that has spared riflemen many an explosion of 
temper. It’s the Marble Steel Swivel. oy is a steel roller bearing that withstands the hardest pulls 
and thrusts and prevents unscrewing of joints. It isa “‘happy find”’ for any man who uses a rifle and the 
cost is but a trifle more than you would pay for an ordinary rod. Made in 2 sizes. Each rod complete in 
cloth bag with jagged and slotted tips and attachments which make rod fit any size or make of cleaner. 


No. 9622—For .22 and .25 cal. Lengths, 26, 30 No. 9728—For .28 cal. and up. Lengths, 26, 30 
and 36in. Price, $1.25. and 36in. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by Leading Dealers, or sent postpaid at above prices. 
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KZ —————=—-—===a Marble’sRifle Cleaner 
haa : as brass 
auze cleaner that follows the 





9 wist and reaches into every 

Marble’s Shot Gun Cleaning Rod anaie af Ge vile. waddle 
No. 400, made in 3 sections from % in. pm light metal. removing all lead, copper, rust 
Light a3 wood and stronger. Joints heavily threaded. or powderresidue. Statecalibre 
End knob holds rag for clepnin andoiling. Threadedto ofgun. Price, 50c, For shot- 


fit all standard cleaners, pletein bag. Price $1.00, guns, 75c. 
Marble’s Combination Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 
for “Good Gun Care” §71 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Wicks and Nitro-Sol- 
vent Oil. Easy to use and sure in results. 

Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil — 
pull into barrel and leave there when gun 


Gentlemen: Send me Free Book of Marble’s Outing 
Equipment. 













is not inuse, Remove and gunis free wpa (2 Swaps ‘i. ‘i 7 
Marble’s = + a Wick. Mention cotter or from rustand réady to use. One oiling of & enti sis Ay i 
gauge. Price . For revolvers, 30c. wick will last a year. oJ i 
571 Delta ‘Ave. oe 

MARBLE ARMS & MEG. CO. cinasf7PaltS.A Us. a. | Seve ipenmeeninnatien 
Western Distributors: Canadian Distributors: i 
McDonald & Linforth The Fraser Co., 286 St. James St., Montreal . 

R. H. Conley, 405- A Travelers’ Bidg., W innipeg ne a 









Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Precision Made 
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No. 11 B, Gold Bead No. 3-8-B Ivory 

for Winchester Car- . ets ey 

bines Model 1894 Bead Price $1.00, 
Price $1.50 All Rifles 


Made in Full Gold, Ivory Bead and 
Gold Tip, two-size beads in each 

style, #5” or 3%”. Beads all taper. 

away from sighting point to insure 

a clear perfect vision. Made for all 

rifles, carbines, pistols, revolvers. 
If your dealer can't supply you wr ite today 


for complete catalog showing 60 cuts and 
more than 20 different models of sights. 


Western Gun Sight Co., Inc. 
3315 Gilpin Denver, Colo. 














The man who knows Oil uses 


NFO Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
eare. Only the best is good 
encugh for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


















NOSKE 
FIELDSCOPE ‘in’ cece" 


Ask your dealer or write direct to factory 
R. NOSKE. 526 8th Ave., San Francisco, », Cal, 


BINOCULARS, $8.75 


An old reliable firm offers 8-Mile Range a Grade French 
Binoculars (Case & Straps) with 
six care fully ground clear white 
erystalhigh power Achromatic 
Lenses, excellent definition, and 
wide field of vision. Central 
focusing and pupillary adjust- 
ment. Ideal for Hunting, Camp- 
ing, Vacations, Stronzly 
built, willlast a lifetime. Guar- 
anteed perfect. ree 10-day 
trial, money promptly refunded 
if not satisSed. Order today. 
Price only $8.75 C. O. D. 

BE NNER & CO. D-9 


WANTED—TAXIDERM IST 





etc. 















Thoroughly competent, responsible, all-around man 
in very desirable Pacifie Coa; sity shop and 
conditions. Want man able te , » shop and 
separate store in absence owner, who has other inter- 
ests. Business well established—good reputation—dc- 
irable clientele and man must be able to hold and in- 
erease business and prestige—a good, clean, agreeable 
square shooter. Prefer man who wants to come West 
who is now or has been in business for himself and 
who can make some investment to insure interest : 
stability. To save time, please reply fully at — 
mail. Competent specialty men also _ pleas 
Box XG, OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 
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vw. S. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR IMPORTED ARMS 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel - Scott - Webley 

RIFLES, FIELO AND TRAP GUNS 
Sportsmen—before buying 
Send for our 88 page illustrated catalog. The most com- 
plete catalog of Imported Arms ever issued in America. 
2Sc in stamps. 


A. F. STOEGER. Inc. NEw YORK.N.Y. 
224 East 42nd Street 










Trenton, N. J. | 
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Small Game and Vermin Rifles 
Joseph V. Glynn 


This thing has been hashed, and rehashed 
so often that I suppose it sticks in your 
teeth. Ever since you started the ball 
a-rollin’ regarding the Magnum .22, and 
even quite a bit previous to that date, there 
has been a constant supply of suggestions 
as to how this cartridge should be con- 
structed—one that will reach out and down 
small game and vermin at the limit of the 
ranges they are usually taken. Then in- 
variably the writers end up with cartridges 
to cost not more than 144 cents each. 

Well, it’s a long way from the 25-yard 
head shot on a squirrel to the 200-yard shot 
at a large hawk in a high pine, and also a 
long way from “cartridges should not cost 
more than 1% cents each” to the cost-ac- 
counting department of a large ammuni- 
tion concern. 

To the writer’s knowledge, there is noth- 
ing in the shape of a load that will handle 
both ends and the middle, of the ranges 
just mentioned, with real effeciency, less 
than the .25-35 or .250-3,000—and they are 
quite a ways from a cent and a half, 
neither is there a factory-made gun to 
handle anything smaller than the calibers 
just mentioned, that might be termed 
really efficient—stock and fore-end di- 
mensions too small; barrels too small and 
light; whole gun too light; balances poor 
for real steady holding; poor pistol grips 
or none at all; rifle but plates instead of 
shotgun, etc. Plenty of faults, you'll find, 
when you go thru the list. 

This proposition, unlike life, of which is 
quoted, “The first hundred years are the 
hardest,” is made difficult by the second 
hundred yards. If the shooter must use 
this second hundred, he must be willing to 
pay for real efficiency over this part of the 


course. 
| dkes trying them all up to and includ- 
ing the .25-35 and .250-3,000; I have 
come to the conclusion that the man who 
hunts where there is any kind of cover 
(for himself), can generally get within 
100 yards of his target, and, if he uses any- 
thing more powerful than a .25 Stevens 
up to that range, why, he is simply wasting 
money. And, with the exception of failing 
eyesight, an ivory bead, medium sized front 
sight, a Lyman ivory triangle folding leaf 
sight, targeted to point of impact for 25 
yards and tang peep targeted to point of 
impact for 75 yards will be found sufficient. 
The ‘scope of course is to be recommended 
where there is any sight failure. But the 
man who lives where it is practically im- 
possible to get closer than 150 yards (or 
even more) should be by all means equipped 
with a real, accurate, flat-shooting, wind- 
bucking load, and his gun should be built 
in proportion. In this case the ’scope is 
preferable to open or peep sights. 

Over the second hundred yards, load, gun 
and sights should be equal, or the weak 
point will spoil the strong ones. 

What lies in between the .25 Stevens and 


the .25-35 and the .250-3,000 might be 
called general purpose loads; but “general 
purpose” covers a multitude of general 


faults, as do the guns that use these loads: 
I'm not going to argue with anyone about 
any one gun or load. Remember, I’ve tried 
them all, very often, and to the extreme 
limits of small game and vermin shooting ; 
from all shooting positions, and in light 
steady winds, fish tail winds and stronger 
breezes. I'll stick to the .25 Stevens or 
smaller, since I can get plenty of shooting 
at 100 yards and less, with plenty of cover 





—and my eyes are good. There is one 
gun now made that would suit my meas- 
urements in everything except one—bar- 
rel weight—for this purpose; add just one 
pound to the barrel and it would be nearly 
perfect. That is the Savage Model 20, 
.250-3,000 bolt action. But of course not in 
250-3,000 caliber; that’s far too much load 
for the purpose. Oh, yes; I know I can 
reload some very fine loads of excellent 
accuracy, but how many do? Very few 
bother with this sort of thing. My idea of 
what might be a really efficient load for the 
purpose is, a 70-grain, metal-cased, flat 
point bullet, of similar diameters as the .22 
W. R. F., which I believe is .2263 or there- 
abouts, and power enough to give it a muz- 
zle velocity of about 2,100 foot seconds ; the 
metal-cased bullet for that which we did 
not merely wish to destroy, and the same 
weight and shape in a metal-cased flat soft 
point for that which we just wished to 
raise hades with—groundhogs, crows, 
hawkes, etc. If I get these loads at 3% 
cents I will not kick. 


O, I do not expect any gun or ammu- 

nition manufacturer to put a_ night 
force right to work on these specifications ; 
and, they probably will not rush right over 
and beg me to take over any general man- 
agerships. Before I was born, many of 
our concerns were getting along fairly 
well, and probably may be able to struggle 
along for a time yet. Fact of the matter is, 
I do not expect to ever see this gun or 
load “in print,” unless perhaps a “made to 
order” issue. 

Now, you and your fellow scribes, and 
wasters of lead and powder, I suggest that 
all of you—or, to put it as a Kentucky 
mountaineer in my outfit used to say. 

“every mother’s shootin’ fool of you”—get 
together and thrash out the most highly 
efficient gun and load for this specific pur- 
pose. 

You undoubtedly know the limitations 
of the .25-20, .32-20 and .22 H. P. over the 
second half of the course as mentioned. If 
it is not one thing it’s another. The same 
applies to the factory guns they are used 
in. 

To my mind, this small game and vermin 
game offers the greatest variety of both 
sport and usefulness of any of the shooting 
sports, especially, when one uses or has to 
use the second hundred yards. But you 
are going to find mighty few interested 
when it means $100 for a gun and ’scope, 
and 6 or 7 cents a shot. 





Manufacturers’ Institute Dis- 
continue Prizes 


The Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute, which is com- 
posed of all the leading arms and ammuni- 
tion manufacturers of the United States, 
adopted the following resolution at a meet- 
ing of the Institute held on June 10, 1927: 

“Be it resolved, that the practice of giv- 
ing prizes or contributions by manufactur- 
ers or their employes to any trapshooting 
tournament, rifle tournament, association or 
organization affiliated with the sport of 
shooting be forthwith discontinued.” 

This in order to comply with both the 
letter and spirit of the Federal laws and 
the laws of many states which prohibit the 
giving away of commodities and gratuities 
under such circumstances as would induce 
prospective customers to purchase the goods 
of the donor. 





The .270 on Moose and Bear | 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last fall we did | 


some corresponding about the .270 Win- | 


chester and you published one of my re- 
ports on the effect of the bullet on deer. 


Since then I have been anxiously await- | 


ing a report of its performance on moose 
and Kodiak bear, but haven’t seen a single 


thing on the subject. Can’t you get and | 
publish some results so that we will know | 
what to expect from this load, i.e., the | 


130-grain factory load at 3,160 foot sec- 
onds? It seems to have a very thick jacket 
and my idea is that with the Winchester 


point it might penetrate pretty well. That | 


point might act like a breaker on a plow 
and let the balance of the bullet slip in. 

An illogical thing I notice is that prac- 
tically all of the gun authorities have 
placed this load in the class of the .30-’06 
and class it as a strictly big-game load. 
Yet on the other hand they nearly all 
agree that the only satisfactory big-game 
load in the .30-’06 is the .220-grain bullet 
at a velocity of 2,450 foot seconds. Isn’t 


the psychology of that analogous to the | 


man who will tackle a bear with a .38-40 


revolver but wouldn’t think of tackling one | 


with a rifle of less than .30-30 caliber? 
Anyway, the .270 has created consider- 


able comment and attracted a great deal of | 


attention and I am sure that if you have a 
tabulation of its effect on different game 


that a publication thereof will be much ap- | 


preciated by all the shooters, some of 


whom predict that it will be the big-game | 
rifle of this continent within a few years. | 


Ore. M. W. Sxrewortu. 





“Leading” Ducks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read your 
magazine for a number of years, and lots | 


of time get a little peeved at what some of 


the gun men have to say. Reading an | 


article about lead on ducks prompted me to 
write this. I shoot quite a few ducks, 
chickens, etc., every season, and will say 
that it is very hard for anybody to tell just 
where to shoot to kill a duck or chicken 


flying, but just at the time I think I can | 


tell pretty close where to aim. I have 
killed a great many ducks and made good 
shots, and then tried to remember where 
I held on them. But I cannot do so as, for 


instance, our shooting here is mostly on | 


sloughs. I have walked up to a slough 


where, say, a bunch of ten or fifteen ducks | 


got up, some going one way and some an- 
other. Shots Nos. 1 and 2 will be rising 
shots, Nos. 3 and 4 quartering or straight 
away and rising too. I do not know just 
where I hold on all these different birds, 
but I have killed four and five straight out 
one flock, so if I get the birds down I 
must be shooting in the right place. Last 
fall I walked up to some cattails in a 
slough and six mallards went out, two up 
stream, four down. I killed the two going 
up stream and then turned around and got 


two of those going down stream. Each | 


was a shot at a different angle and raise, 
but where I held I cannot tell. 

I have shot grouse and I could not re- 
member when I pulled the trigger. It 
seems as tho when I go along expecting 
game to get up most any time, nerves set, 
and the bird flushes, I aim and shoot and 


cannot remember just when I aimed or | 
pulled the trigger. I often wonder if others | 


shoot the same way or if they first figure 
out what the bird is going to do or where 
he is going before shooting. 

Maybe it just comes natural for me to 
shoot that way or perhaps it is simply the 
manner in which I learned to shoot. 

Mont. J. A. Brumer. 
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OY Flight is On! 


$40.00 for an L. C. Smith Field Grade Gun 


AME birds will soon be winging their way over your favorite 
shooting places—to the South and happier feeding grounds. 





It’s great sport—this Fall shooting, but the birds are getting 
more gun-wise year by year. You’ll need a good gun to bring 
7em down, first pop. 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


are built to fill every need of the shooter. The Field Grade, 
now selling at $40.00, is a first class all-purpose- -gun—fitting 
most of those needs itself. 


Barrels 26” to 32”. 12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge. Two 
triggers or Hunter One-Trigger. Automatic or non- 
automatic ejector. Selected walnut stock and forend. 
Hand-checkered pistol grip. Weighs 534 to 84 lbs. 


If your shooting requirements are unusual—there’s an L. C. 
Smith Gun for you, too. Ask your dealer to show you the line 
—or write to us for our Booklet J44. It tells all about good guns. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPAN’ 


jTron xn & Ww YyYoR KX 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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What Do You Buy? 
o.*. 2 ) When you 
need a clean- 
ing agent for 
your pet 
firearm what 
do you buy 
—an old, ob- 
solete acid 
cleaner such 
as your 
grandfather 
used?—O ne 
that was 
gotten up in 
the “Dark 
Ages” be- 
fore’ clean- 
ing problems 
were gener- 
ally under- 
estood and 
causes of af- 
j ter-corrosion 
not as yet 






CHLOROIL| 
. SOLVENT © 





determined? 

Or do you get yourself some 
Chloroil Solvent, the latest evo- 
lution in the gun-cleaning field, 
recommended and endorsed by 
the National Rifle Association? 
Chloroid Solvent is the only Sol- 
vent that will safely prevent af- 
ter-corroston—only one applica- 
tion is necessary. 

THINK IT OVER! 
Buy from your dealer, or use the 
coupon. 
CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


626 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me 
bottles of Chloroil @ 35c 
Kits @ $1.00 


for which I enclose 


Dealer’s Name 
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Double guns $37.50 to _£/ 
$750.00. fF 
Single trap guns & 
$100.00 to 

$750.00. 


The new Ithaca suited Alec Mermod, Gun 
Editor for Outdoor America so well that he 
promptly ordered a new Ithaca for his per- 


sonal use. 


Super 10 bore Ithacas kill 10-or 15 yards 


farther than the heaviest loaded 12’s, 


Feather weights or heavy weights in .410, 
Send for free catalogue. 


20, 16 or 12 gauge 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 10 ITHACA,N.Y. 
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THE BOMBARD 
Small fourteenth century bombard, or hand cannon, discovered in England in perfect 


condition. 


The type is that shown 1n the earliest illustrated manuscripts, and guns of 


this kind are recorded in use at the siege of Calais by Edward III in 1346. The piece 
consists of a conical tube reinforced with wrought iron bands, with a muzzle diam- 


eter of 41 inches, tapering down to an external 2 inches. 


Ignition was by plunging a 


lighted match into the flash pan as shown, this being provided with a simple swing- 
over to exclude damp. The balls used very probably were round stones, either plain 
or lapped in lead. Two projections or eye bolts beneath indicate that it was meant to 
fit in a wooden stock. So mounted, it could possibly have been held, aimed and fired by 
one man (it weighs but 20 pounds), or was propped up on some simple form of fork and 


fired from a rest, rather than from the shoulder. 


(Photo by Hugh Pollard) 








The Weapons of Old-Time 
Gunmen 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with 
much interest the occasional arguments in 
your magazine between the revolver fans 
anent the merits of double and_ single- 
action hand guns. Most of the argument 
and all of the sentiment is aligned with the 
Peacemaker. Time seems to have cast a 
halo of romance and veneration about this 
truly remarkable weapon which causes 
many to regard any criticism of it as part 
sacrilege. 

Probably no other firearm has ever been 
invented which has won the affection and 
entire confidence of so large a number of 
intensely practical men. Indeed, to hear 
the average enthusiast hold forth, one 
would conclude that in the palmy days of 
the old West the wearing of any other 
belt gun marked one for a tenderfoot and 
an utter outsider; but as a matter of fact, 
such was not the case by any manner of 


means. There were many sure enough 
gun fighters who held to other models. 


For instance, Villy the Kid, the most no- 
torious bad man the Southwest ever pro- 
duced, packed a .4l-caliber Colts double- 
action and he held it in his hand when his 
bloody career was cut short by a Colt’s .45 


| double-action manipulated by Sheriff Pat 








Garrett, another illustrious exponent of 


| the art of lightning extermination, whose 


activities, however, were always aligned 
upon the side of law and order. 

The writer is now 70, and practically all 
his active period was spent in the South- 
west. I was for several years engaged in 
special work for cattlemen’s associations 
and have had many years of contact with 
the gun packing Westener, and while most 
of them did prefer the Peacemaker on ac- 
count of its fit and simplicity, it was not 
the choice of all the old-timers. Quite 
likely the first shot can be fired from a 
single-action as quickly as any other gun, 
and in single combat, granted one were a 
good shot, the first shot was usually de- 
cisive, as practically all gun fights were 
fought at very short range. If one were 
engaged with more than one adversary 
however, the second shot, and the third are, 
as Mawruss said, “something else again.” 
I do not believe that it is possible to fire 
a single-action with the same speed as a 
modern double-action Colt or Smith and 
Wesson; I mean, shooting at an adversary. 


Fanning and slip shooting are only 
exhibition stunts and are worthless in 


combat. A double-action can be smoothed 
up until even the big .44s and .45s are ca- 
pable of an incredible speed on large tar- 
gets. I have noticed that very many peace 
officers carried double actions and have 
known several who were capable of some 
very effective shooting. 

Not all the gun toters and cowmer were 


good shots. I have known many cowboys 
who were top hands at their work, who 
could not hit a flock of barns with a six- 
gun, altho they always wore one, probably 
for scenery. Ammunition was costly and 
most of the punchers were too poor to buy 
enough for practice. I do not intend all 
this as a criticism of the Peacemaker, but 
merely to keep sraight the historical fact 
that there were others. The Colts people 
manufactured the 1878 Model double-action 
.45-41 and .38-calibers for many years; in 
fact, for some time after they commenced 
turning out the side swing models, and as 
the two larger calibers were holster guns 
pure and simple, there was no other 
market for them than the West, as they 
were never formally adopted by the gov- 
ernment. There are thousands of these 
guns scattered over the West and _ in 
trained hands they are mightly bad med- 
icine. The .41 has a hammer almost identi- 
cal with that of the Frontier Model and is 
capable of being used most effectively as 
a single-action. About all I ever had 
against it was its ugly stock. In the ’80s 
one could get good .41 cartridges, but the 
ones turned out today are such a loose fit 
that the accuracy is poor. 

I hope I have not injured the feelings 
of any of the Peacemaker partisans, for I 
have, as I mentioned before, no wish to 
malign that classic weapon, put I read so 
much western stuff nowadays in which 
only the Frontier Model is mentioned, that 
I do not see how any youthful student of 
western history could draw any other 
conclusion than that the Peacemaker was 
the exclusive choice of all old-timers. 
There were many Bisley model Colts worn 
and quite often one saw a Schofield Smith 
and Wesson, which, by the way, was a 
mighty good gun. 


3EN ‘KETT. 
——, BEN CROCKETT 





Impractical to Convert Muzzle- 
Loading Shotguns 

Many owners of muzzle-loading guns 
seem to think muzzle-loaders can be made 
over into breech-loaders at slight expense 
and the gun companies receive many re 
quests each year to make such changes 
If a muzzle-loader were converted into a 
breech-loader, about the only part of the 
muzzle-loader which could be used would 
be the barrels, and when the muzzle-load- 
ing barrels were chambered to take a shell 
the barrels would be so thin at the breech 
that modern loads would undoubtedly blow 
the barrels out at the breech with a very 
good chance of severe injury to the 
shooter. Even tho the muzzle-loading bar- 
rels could be used with safety in building a 
modern breech-loading shotgun, the extra 
labor cost would much more than offset 
the saving in cost of material. 








Answers to “TEST YOURSELF” 


Questions. 


1. They wish to rid themselves 
of insect pests. 

2. Yes. 

3. The petrel, also called 
Mother Carey’s Chicken. It has 
webbed feet, and follows ships 
to feed on their refuse. Their 
bodies become so oily that Faro 
Islanders spit them on wicks and 
burn them as lamps. 

4. The American Game Pro- 
tective Association. 

5. From Colonel James Bowie, 
successful Southern knife-fighter. 
Accounts as to the fight from 
which this knife drew its fame 
differ; for a widely accepted ver- 
sion see article by R. W. Thorp 
in Outdoor Life for Septem- 
ber, 1925. 

6. September and October. In 
some regions begins as early as 
August; in others extends 
thru November. 

7. The reindeer. 

8. The pelican. 

9. Mackerel family. 

10. Salt water fish. 

11. Peary discovered the 
North Pole; Amundsen the South 
Pole. 

12. Keep moving; and keep 
your clothes on. This latter is 
a rather common, and highly de- 
sirable habit. 

13. Filming African wild ani- 
mals, accompanied by his wife. 

14. To keep the fly on the top 
of the water. 

15. The Florida manatee, also 
called sea cow, is an animal 
which, like the whale, lives in the 
sea. 

16. Six. 

17. Smooth water. 

18. “In the red,’”? a reddish- 
bay color. 

19. A color phase of the black 
bear. 

20. Fish. So it is called the 
fish hawk. 


=< 
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A History of Firearms 


This is the title of a new book by Ma- | 


jor H. B. C. Pollard, distinguished writer, 
collector, and authority on firearms old and 
new, from the earliest known bombards 
and arquebus, thru the period of match 
locks and wheel locks, the arms of colonial 
days, and on to the present era of most 
modern weapons of precision, all of which 
are treated separately and completely in 
the one volume. 

As the London Times so aptly states, 
it is: “An authorative and lavishly illus- 
trated study of American and European 
firearms, including about 2,000 makers’ 
names and dates as a guide to identification. 
A book of extraordinary interest, as valu- 
able to the historian as to the collector.” 

The merits of this volume cannot be cov- 
ered in a review; it must be examined in 
one’s own hands to be appreciated. A large 
book of 320 pages, beautifully printed and 
bound, it is not only an ornament, but an 
invaluable adjunct to any library, because 
of the wealth of interesting and reliable 
information contained within its covers. 
Undoubtedly the most complete work of 
its kind ever assembled in one volume. 

Major Pollard’s new book, “A History 
of Firearms” (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York), sells at $12.50 per copy, post- 
paid—and is worth it—Editor. 
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FOX GUN We 
for S36 50 74 ) 


| 
| 
| The new price of $36.50 brings the 
| Fox-Sterlingworth within the reach of 
every man who appreciates a fine gun. 
The Sterlingworth, embodying all the 
features that make the Fox “The Finest 
Gun in the World,” has been for 
twenty years a favorite with gun-wise 
sportsmen. 

And now a new plant, the finest of modern equip- 
ment, and manufacturing methods refined by years of 
experience make it possible to produce an even better 
gun at a lower price. 

The Sterlingworth has fewer working parts than any 
other make of double-barrel hammerless gun—sim- 
plicity of design that results in positive action and 
long life. 

It has a three-piece lock with nickel-steel hammer 
and firing-pin combined. 

It has a rotary taper bolt that automatically com- 
pensates for wear and prevents the gun from “shooting 
loose.” 

Coil springs are used throughout, because of their 
proved superiority over flat or V springs. They are 
guaranteed for life against breakage. 

In appearance, the Sterlingworth is comparable with 
many higher-priced guns. Its stock and fore-end are 
fine quality American walnut with weatherproof Duco 
finish and attractive checkering. 

When you choose a Sterlingworth, you get the gun 
best fitted for your favorite shooting. It is made in 
12, 16 or 20 gauge, with barrels 26-28-30 or 32 inches 
and any boring you desire. 

Other Fox Guns range in price from $52.50 upward. 
These grades may be built to the purchaser’s specifi- 
cations—custom-built guns of world-famous quality. 

Choose your Fox Gun at your dealer’s. Write us 
today for the Fox catalog and the booklet, “How to 
Buy a Gun.” 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4726 N. 18th Street « + Philadelphia 
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FOX PLAY GUN 


For the youngsters, there is a true-to-life reproduction of the Fox 
Gun—the only double-barrel, breech-loading play gun. Absolutely 
harmless, even indoors. Wonderful for games. At all sporting goods 
and toy departments. Send for folder. rc 


FOX GUNS 
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Your 
BIG GAME 


Treasures 

Only the Finest Taxidermy Can 
Preserve Their Natural Beauty 
Jonas Bros. have made their great- 
est success in this field of work. Big 
game hunters send us their trophies 
from all parts of the world for artistic 
mounting. Our beautiful Art Cata- 
log with many pictures and useful 
information will be sent FREE at 
your request. 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 





Spark Point Gold Bead 
Price 31,50 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead has patented STEEL CEN- 

TER and braced construction. 
These sights are guaranteed to be the Strongest, Best Sight- 
ing Bead Sights Ev ver Produced, Made to fit All Arms. 


Protected Ivory Bead 
Price $1.00 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT 





EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Sem’ -Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable 
reversible dise with Four sighting notches. White Diamond 
rs one side giving Fight Combinations, also Double Eleva- 

tor, Screwdriver Point — rigid and no blur. Made for all 
Rifles and Carbines. 
EIGHT COMBINA- 


TION Folding Leaf 
Sights. With ad- 
justable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
and used when so 


is useless. ade 
for all Rifles and 
C a s. Catalog 
O”’ of oo = 
other models o 
Plat- Top, Folded King Sights and 
Price $1.50 “Modern Sights 
for Modern Arms,”’ free. 


D.W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


| MILITARY Axo CE HOLSTERS 


FOLSOM PATENT 





Sem!-Backhora 
Up 














TRUFIT “Quick Draw”’ 
Angle of belt loops on TRUFIT 
Holsters places revolverin the 
right position (not straight up 
and down) for lightning fast 
“Quick Draw” across the body, 

from theleft, with the righthand, 


TRUFIT “Safety Strap”’ 


Made to fit exact model of pistol. Heavy 
oil treated leather; will not ride up. Give 


model, calibre and length of barrel, in 
\ ordering. 

Small Frame Revolvers....... $2.00 

Military and Police. $2.50 

Large Frame $3.00 


Write for F older—H olsters and Police Goods 


H. & D. Folsom Arms Co. (pest "t0)8 


(Dept. 10) New York 
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Accidents With Ross Rifles 


E. L. Stevenson 


It would seem that with all that has 
appeared in print regarding accidents to 
this time no 


users of Ross rifles, that by 
one would care to risk his life by firing 
one of them. 


While the accident referred to in March 
Outdoor Life, in which a man in Canada 
lost his life, is still fresh in the minds of 
readers, I would like to refer to several 
similar cases to make the warning more 
emphatic. 

Such a warning is probably needed in 
view of the fact that at least two men 
generally considered among our _ highest 
authorities have seen fit to defend the Ross 
rifle in their writings. Personally I should 
hesitate to recommend this arm, lest in case 


of the death or injury of some one who 
took my advice and tried out a Ross I 
should be let in for a damage suit. 

Mr. Elliott quoted from one of these 
writers (an army officer) as follows: “I 
consider the .303 Ross rifle entirely safe. 


So far as I can find out all this talk of the 
Ross being unsafe can be traced to just 
one accident with one .280 Ross which 
occurred in California about five years 
and it has been magnified out of all 
proportion.” 

This refers to the accident to A. L. 
Thomson of Pasadena, Calif. I knew him 
very well when we both lived there, but I 
left that place before his accident and have 
not seen him since. I was, however, back 
there for a few days and out at the rifle 
range just after the accident. On the table 
for rest shooting which Mr. Thomson used 


ago, 


there was still blood stain about as big 
as a dish pan. I understand he lost the 
hearing of one ear and the sight of one 


eye. His cheek bone was blown off and 
face torn down almost to the mouth so that 
about fifty stitches were necessary to re- 
pair the damage. 

In afterwards discussing the case with a 
gunsmith friend I was told of other cases, 
in one instance two brothers both being 
killed by Ross bolts blowing out. 


—_ )UT a dozen years ago a well known 
‘i bl living in the Northwest went on 
a trip, taking with him a Newton rifle in- 
stead of the Ross he had used for several 
years. The reason was that on his last 
trip which took him into Canada he learned 
of two cases where Ross rifles had knocked 
the sides of the faces off the men who 
used them. 

There have been frequent references in 
Outdoor Life columns, to the death or in- 
jury of men who used Ross rifles and I 
can not understand how any one can have 
overlooked them. In an article some years 
ago Mr. Elliott said while in the Canadian 
army he had heard men cursing the Ross 
wit h almost their dying breath. Again a 
Canadian soldier was quoted as — the 
Ross killed more Canadians than the Ger- 
mans did. I have before me a letter in 
which my correspondent tells of the killing 
of eight men and the injury of seven more 
by Ross bolts blowing out. 

Some still cling to the idea that it is al- 
ways the first shot after the bolt has been 
removed and wrongly replaced that in- 
jures the shooter. In a back number of 
Outdoor Life we read: “We were told by 
the owner of the rifle while yet injured 
from the blowing out of the bolt that sev- 
eral shots had been fired before it let go; 
also in the case last fall in Minnesota it was 
at least on the second shot that the bolt 
let go. Remember also the case where the 


Ross was being fired in a machine rest at 


testing ammunition, and bolt blew 
thirty-seventh shot. In Outdoor 
Life of December, 1922, page 438, Mr 
Hoovler says: “Mr. Thompson is _ right. 
The .280 Ross as put out by the Ross Rifle 
Company is unsafe and any sportsman 
using it is taking a long chance. One has 
to look very closely to be sure that the bolt 
case is not back ' inch and any one otf 
several causes may hold it back, such as a 
tight cartridge, a raveling in the chamber, 


or a bit of twig in the lug seat, etc.” 
N -Y correspondent previously referred to 
hi says in case of a tight cartridge the 
bolt will apparently be locked, yet when 
fired will blow back into the shooter’s face. 
The same authority referred to by Mr. 
Elliott also wrote as follows in a book pub- 
lished in 1918: “There is absolutely no 
tendency for pressure on the bolt head to 
unlock the bolt. In fact, it is a mechanical 
impossibility to so unlock it. On account 
of the size of the various parts, the dis- 
tribution of metal in the bolt and receiver, 
and the interrupted screw system of the 
locking lugs, I consider the Ross to be the 
safest and strongest action on the market 
today so far as the ability to withstand the 
explosion of the cartridge is concerned.” 
Pity the testers at the cartridge factory had 
not read that so they would not have re- 
fused to test any more ammunition in Ross 
rifles after one blew its bolt thru a heavy 
door in the middle of a string of shots. 
Another prominent writer, well known 
to Outdoor Life readers from his articles 
on the .45 S. A. Colt, writes of the Ross as 
follows: “The .303 Ross army rifle has its 
lugs cut on too much of a slant, and blows 
open by revolving the bolt, due to that ex- 
cessive bevel on the lugs, and kills the man 
behind it * * * * . The .280 Ross rifle and 
the .303 army Ross rifle are about as much 
alike as the .280 Ross cartridge is like the 
.303 Ross cartridge, which have the same 
general resemblance as the .45-70 tip-up 
army Spri_ ,*:Id and the .30-45 bolt army 
Springfield, both cartridges and rifles. 
The 280 Ross action is just as strong and 
just as safe from blowing open or back as 


factory, 
out on 


any Newton, Springfield or Mauser 
rifle.” 
The .303 of course has killed more men, 


as many more .303 rifles were in use it be- 
ing the arm of the Canadian army but the 
.280 seems from the records to have taken 
its full toll, and when that .280 bolt does 
come out it comes out harder, or should, 
as there is much more force behind it. 





The Melbourne Gun Club 
Handicap 

In July of next year the Melbourne 
(Australia) Gun Club has decided to re- 
peat the World Championship Shoot, £5000 
Handitap, which met with so much suc- 
cess last vear. It was very successful and 
gave a great stimulus in Australia both 
over the traps and in the fields. 

The event is well worth entering and 
any shooter who finds himself in good form 
can win a considerable piece of prize 
money. The trip to Australia is of course 
a delightful one and the Melbourne Gun 
Club will see that all visiting shooters are 
comfortably taken care of and thoroly en- 
joy themselves during their stay. It is 
hoped that a good many American shoot- 
ers will participate in the event next year. 

J. M. Allan, president of the Melbourne 
Gun Club, will be glad to answer any in- 
quiries. 
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Revolver Choice 
I was very interested in reading A. W. 


Riggs’ questions on revolver velocities in 


a recent issue of Outdoor Life. 

I have used and tried most makes of 
euns and shells, being something of a 
“oun crank,” but of all the revolvers and 
automatic pistols I have ever used, to my 
mind there is nothing to compare with a 
7i4-inch barrel Colt’s New Service .455, 
and I have found no shell that will come 
up to the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company's Colt .455 smokeless, either for 
target work, or as a big game shell. The 
bullet is 10 grains heavier than the bullet 
of the .45 Colt, altho the charge is about 
the same, which gives it greater shocking 
power and which is what is required for 


man stopping or dangerous soft skin game. | 


\s to the comparison of accuracy, the .455 
has the .45 beat every time. 

When I talk of the .455 I do not refer to 
the .455 Eley ammunition, as this is not so 
satisfactory. 

After the .455 Colt I like the Smith and 
Wesson Special cartridge for target work, 
as I have always found it to be a very ac- 
curate shell. I do not like the .38-40 or the 
44-40, and I have found that when loaded 
with smokeless powder they are not at all 
suitable to revolvers. 


Another word as to revolvers: I have | 


already said my favorite is a 74-inch bar- 
rel Colt’s New Service .455, with plain 
wooden grips (as supplied to the U. S. A. 
Army) but after that a 64-inch barrel 
Smith and Wesson .455, which, I am sorry 
to say, is no longer made, in spite of the 
fact of it being so popular with English 
army officers in the great war. 

Another very fine gun is a 7%-inch or 
6-inch barrel Webley Mark VI .455, which 
can be supplied with three sizes of grips, 
either in wood or vulcanite, and also 
snapping pad for empty gun practice. (A 
small device to fit on to the hammer to 
prevent injuring the hammer when snap- 
ping an empty gun, and can be detached in 
a moment.) 

I have often wondered why the Webley 
is not used more in U. S. A., “A country 
that appreciates an honest-to-God gun.” 
The German Luger seems to be pretty well 
established, but that no doubt is due to the 
fact that the auto pistol is starting to take 
the field, and push the revolver out. 

England. D. B. H. Coates. 





Those .45-70 “Charcoal 
Burners” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The .45-70 rifle 
seems to be receiving quite a few knocks in 
recent issues of sporting magazines. Once 


you stated in Outdoor Life that you did | 


not know of any American game for which 
the .45-70 would be suitable. Do you mean 
that it is too powerful, not powerful 
enough, that the bullet travels too slowly, 
or what? 


The ballistics show that the muzzle en- | 


ergy is practically identical with both the 
30-30 Winchester and the .32 Remington 
autoloading. (This is with regular loads 
in all three calibers.) The .45-70 high 
velocity cartridges have a muzzle velocity 
of 1,885 feet per second and a muzzle 
energy of 2,365 foot pounds. (Winchester 
data). These bullets have a tragectory al- 
most as flat as that of the .30-30 Win- 
chester. 

Some time ago I purchased a_ .45-70 
Springfield carbine and almost all of my 
observations concerning the performance 
of these cartridges were made on the re- 
sults obtained with this carbine. I have 
used it while hunting game from rabbits to 
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“A Gray One— 


right in that cluster of leaves” 


Squirrel hunting is a sport that takes every 
bit of cunning you possess and a fast, hard 
hitting shell to get the game. Peters Target 
or Victor Shells have no equal for squirrels 
and rabbits — better patterns, greater 










speed, absolute uniformity. For the best 
results use the red ® Brand in all your 
shooting. If your dealer doesn’t handle the 
® Brand, write us. We will give you the 
name of a Peters dealer nearby. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. A-13 
Cincinnati 


New York ®) Los Angeles 


ELERS 


AMMUNITION 


HIGH VELOCITY . TARGET VICTOR _, REFEREE SHOT SHELLS 
METALLIC AMMUNITION 




























Every Stevens 


is a Promise a 


Model 330 
: Double 
Youcanexpectthese things Barrel 
from every Stevens Shot- Shotgun 


gun: accurate rifling; 
broof-tested barrels; 
smooth, safe action; 
practically un- 
breakable working 
parts; finebalance; 
and lasting 


12, .16, .20, .410 
gauge, Hammer- 
JA, less, take-down, | 
Proof-Tested bar- | 
rels, Finely check- 
ered walnut. $26.50 


quality at most ; (at right ) | 
moderate Model 335 
prices, Hammerless Shotgun 


.12, and .16 gauge. 
Take-down, Selected 
Black walnut, scroll 
ornament. Proof - Test- 
ed barrels. $27.50 
J.Stevens ArmsCo. 
Dept. 1045 
Chicopee Falls Mass. 
Owners of 
Page-Lewis Arms Co. 
Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corp. 


Send for 
Catalog 





RSS SASS SS SS a 


‘*Batavia Leader’”’ 


i _ tag Saco $35 
BAKER GUNS 


Hammerless 
gene 50 years known to 
sportsmen and trade 
as the one gun that could 
be depended on under the 
most exacting conditions. 
Sold at a moderate price, 
with every essential of the 
high-priced grades. 


famous 








Ask your Dealer for Baker Guns 
Write for Illustrated Folder 


BAKER GUN CO. coert.'5°New' Tox 


Fahd dehhahdlihedhadhedhcdacdichedaa 
A dhlddiddidddleddddédddltd 








RIFLE TELESCOPES 
$25.00 


Zeiss Zeilklein 
POSTPAID 


Write for free Circular. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 
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| deer, inclusive; also to a limited extent on 


the range. On smaller game it merely cuts 
a hole about the size of the bullet, the ball 
expanding very little and doing practically 
no tearing. 

While hunting last fall I had occasion 
to see a deer shot in a non-vital spot with 
a .45-70 rifle. The shot passed thru high 
on the front shoulders, hitting no bones. 
That deer hit the ground so hard that I 
expected to see him bounce. He stayed 


| down, too. I doubt whether a .30-’06 would 


have knocked him down, if it hit the same 
spot; or at best, kept him down. I have 


| not as yet had a chance to try my carbine 


on a buck, but I anticipate no trouble in 


| getting my deer if I hit him anywhere 


within rime or reason. 

These guns probably do not have mod- 
ern match accuracy, but I believe that they 
compare favorably with most high-powered 
sporting rifles in this respect. My carbine 
consistently makes groups of from 8 to 10 
inches at 200 yards. I consider this fairly 


| good, considering the large caliber, the 


short barrel, and the fact that most of my 


| ammunition was old. 


BOOK could be written on criticism of 

the .45-70, but I believe that most of 
this criticism would vanish into thin air if 
we had a modern rifle in which to use these 
cartridges. In spite of all its admitted 
faults it appears to be good deer and bear 
cartridge for a brushy country (such as 
my hunting territory) where most of the 
shots at large game are at ranges varying 
from 35 to 150 yards. These heavy balls 
will plow thru brush which would stop, or 
turn out of its intended course, a lighter 
bullet. When they do hit game they kill 
without either spattering blood, hide and 
meat all over the landscape or else letting 
the animal walk around until it dies from 
loss of blood. 

I think all sportsmen agree that the bul- 
let which stays together on hitting an an- 
imal has more chance of making a kill 
than one which flies to pieces on impact. 
I have never yet seen a .45-70 bullet fly to 
pieces under any ordinary circumstances. 
Some time ago a friend and the writer did 
a little target practice at a steel oil drum 
(very thin steel) at a range of about 100 
yards. My friend’s weapon was a Model 
1894 Winchester carbine bored for the .32 
Special cartridges, and was loaded with 





170-grain soft point cartridges. The writer 
was using his .45-70 carbine loaded with 
405-grain lead bullets. All of the .45s 
passed thru both sides of the drum, tearing 
one distinct hole in each side. The holes on 
the far side were 2 or 3 times as large 
as the holes on the near side. This showed 
that the bullets expanded considerably. 
The .32s, on the other hand, in passing 
thru the near side always broke into sey- 
eral fragments (usually three in number) 
and these frequently did not go thru the 
far side. Whether or not the results would 
be the same on game I cannot say; but | 
see no reason why they would not be. Let’s 
hear the experience of others on the sub- 
ject of the .45-70. }. GC. Parez. 
Pa. 


To Pattern Buckshot at 100 
Yards 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your issue of 
May, 1927, page 78, under the heading of 
“Balls and Buckshot”, you publish a state- 
ment from W. R. Macllrath offering $5 
for a recipe that will make a_ shotgun 
throw buckshot in a 3-foot circle at 100 
yards. 

I have the pleasure of giving you the 
simple but effective recipe which has many 
times enabled me to kill wild boars at 100 
yards, which animals, as you know, possess 
a very tough skin, causing them to be 
ciassified in the pachyderm family. 

After pouring in my shells the regular 
load of powder convenient to gauge, and 
placing a wad upon it, I place three rows 
of three buckshots tied together by a thin 
but strong twine and fill in with melting 
candle grease (which is ordinary mutton 
fat but not wax as W. R. M. supposes) ; 
then I place a wad on top and recrimp. 

The pattern at 40 yards is less than 12 
inches in diameter and at 100 yards less 
than 3-feet in diameter, and it is a dead- 
kill every time. 

In order to attach the buckshots together, 
they should be opened in the middle with a 
sharp, strong knife and the twine inserted 
in the opening and held fast by reclosing 
on it the lead of the buckshot. The length 
of twine to be left at each buckshot must 
be about 1 inch. 

I trust the experiment will prove a suc- 
cess to Mr. Mcllrath. 

2 Jean C. Porte tt. 














A GOOD ONE 


K. H. Spencer of the Cedar Sheep Association, Cedar City, Utah, and a nice buck killed 
by him last season 





Alibi 
4 spoonbill drake, on a hump in the lake, 
and a pintail duck sat together, 
Chewing bugs, and beetles and slugs, 
and talking about the weather. 
1 nimrod gay chanced to pass that way, 
with his blunderbuss, and retriever ; 
Said the pintail bird, “That’s a man I just 
heard.” But the spoonbill wouldn't be- 
lieve her, 


| 
| 
| 





The spoonbill wouldn't believe her. | 


The nimrod said, “Now dog keep your 
head; there’s business afoot for us 
thither.” 

One shot at those two means a beautiful 
stew; not a bark, not a whine, not a 
quiver. 

The dog, nose to ground (good, obedient 
hound), wagged his tail at his expect- 

ant master; 
Intelligent bruge, wondering why the pur- 
suit of the game wasn't progressing 
faster. 
Pursuit of the game wasn’t faster. 


The nimrod maneuvered to ground slightly 
covered and leveled his fowling piece 
down. 

The deep reverberation awoke all crea- 
tion, for mile upon mile, all around. 
The pintail said, “Golly! what terrible folly, 
disturbing the peace of the day,” 

As she hid in the grass, so the good dog 
could pass—the spoonbill of course 

flew away, 
The spoonbill of course flew away. 


Round camp fire that night, by the flicker- 
ing light, bold nimrod relating 
chase: 


the 


“ ei ota 
I ran onto a pair, in the morass out | 


there—hard shot, bad wind, a tough 
place. 


Al high, fast, side shot was all that I got. 


Listen: Don’t you fellows believe it? 
I dropped the pintail, over there in the 
swale—but my cussed dog wouldn't re- 
trieve it, 
My cussed dog wouwdn’t retrieve it.” 
Jess WITTEN. 








The .410 as a Brush Gun 


_ Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just fin- 
ished reading your very interesting article 
on 410-bore and 28-bore guns and I can 
not refrain from giving my experience 
with this bore of gun in .410. 

My experience with practically all makes 
of American 410-bores, are that they are 
very poor shooting guns, and worthless for 
anything that I know of to shoot. On the 
other hand, I had two 410-bore hammerless 
ejectors made up in Birmingham, England, 
which were wonderful shooters, and with 
one the writer killed eight straight quail, 
but the shooting was at young birds in 
early December and they got up right off 
my toes and were in open broom straw. 
These guns weighed 414 pounds, which is 
some contrast between the 6 and 7-pound 
American guns. In justice to American 
makers will say that I have not shot the 
Ithaca or Parker, but have a Parker of this 
bore to be delivered to me within next ten 
days, of which I may write you further. 

The very best shooting American gun I 
have shot to date was a Model 41 Win- 
chester bolt action, and with this gun at 
the Concord Country Club, Concord, N. C., 
the writer last August broke 22x25 blue 
rocks from the 16-yard line, thrown full 
0 yards, from automatic trap. The lowest 
score made was 11x25, and this score was 
made in a high wind. 

The point I want to make is this: The 
410-bore gun is strictly a novelty gun, and 
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wild fowl loads. 


When _ ordering, 


SMOKELESS. 
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Herco Smokeless 


A New and Better Powder 
for Shotguns 


PORTSMEN all over North America are specify- 
ing Herco Smokeless in their shells containing 
heavy, high velocity loads. 
eminent and outstanding powder for long range shoot- 
It was developed to enable the loading com- 
panies to produce better results in the popular heavy 


Close pattern, deep penetration and long range are 
what the hunter needs in duck shooting. On all o 
these points, this new Hercules shotgun powder excels. 
It is easy to get Hercoin any standard make of shel 
designed for long range shooting. 


remember the 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


902 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Old reliable head light for 
. Hunting, Trapping, Camping, etc. 


On the market 28 years, used by profes- 
sionals, not a toy. 
economical burning, does not get hot, rain 
and wind proof. 
door, automatic Generator, leather Head Strap, and 
non-kinkable Gas Hose. 
. D. if you wish. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. : 
Send for small free catalog S 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., 508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chi 
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THE CAnwBide 


Shines 300 to 600 feet, 
Has 


two lenses and darkening 


Sold by leadi 4 dealers. We also 
Price delivered $9.75. 











Herco is the pre- 


name — HERCO 














~~ 
cago, Ill. 
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New 1925 Model 20, Bolt Action, 300 Caliber Savage, 
Regular $50.00. 


EXTRA SPECIAL 





$34.95 







24 Inch Barrel 


Light weight tapered barrel, integral front sight base, white metal front and adjustable flat top 
sporting rear sights. Varnished one piece Walnut stock with checkered pistol grip and fore-stock, 
pistol grip capped, corrugated trigger, corrugated steel shotgun butt plate. Six shots, magazine capa- 


city five cartridges. Weight 5 pounds 14 ounces. 


Special on Shotguns 


Winchester 1897 Model, 30 or 32 inch barrel, Reg. $43.00 Spec. $34.00 
Winchester 1912 Model, 12 Ga. 16 ga. and 20 Ga. Reg. $51.05, Spec. $40.00 
Winchester 1911 Model Automatic, 28 inch barrel. Reg. $72.95, Spec. $52.50 
Remington 12 A Pump. 12 Ga. 30 or 32 inch, and 20 Ga. Reg. $46.95, Spec. $40.00 
Remington 11 A Automatic, 30 or 32 inch barrel, Reg. $56.75, Spec. $48.00 
12 Ga. Browning Automatic, 30 or 32 inch barrel, Reg. $61.00, Spec. $53.00 
16 Ga. Browning Automatic, 28 and 30 inch barrel, Reg. $73.75, Spec. $63.50 
12, 16, 20, and 410 Ga. Lefever shotgun, Reg. $28.25, Spec. $23.50 
12, 16 and 20 and 410 Ga. L. C. Smith, Reg. $40.00, Spec. $35.50 

Extra Charge of $7.50 on Rib Barrels. 


Special on Rifles 


22 Winchester 1906 Model, round barrel, shoots all sizes, Reg. $20.25, Spec. $16.95 
22 Winchester 1890 Model Octagon bbl. Reg. $23.30, Spec. $19.85 

22 Remington 12 A model round barrel, shoots all sizes, Reg. $22.85, Spec. $19.85 
22 Remington 12 model, Octagonal, shoots all sizes Reg. $22.85, Spec. $19.85 

22 Remington 12CS model Octagonal, shoots 22 special, Reg. $22.85, Spec. $19.85 
25-30 or 32-20 Model 25A Remington pump rifle, Reg. $29.95, Spec. $27.35 

24A Remington 22 automatic, Reg. $25.45, Spec. $22.95 

1892 Carbine, 25-20 or 32-20 Winchester rifle, Reg. $27.05, Spec. $23.50 

1894 Carbine, 25-25 or 30-30 Winchester rifle, Reg. $32.70, Spec. $27.95 

54 Bolt Action Carbine or rifle, 270 and 30-06 Winchester, Reg. $46.00, Spec. $38.00 
30 Remington Express, 25, 30, 30-06 and 35 Cal., Reg. $45.75, Spec. $39.00 

New Model 19 N. R. A. 22 cal. Savage Rifle Reg. $23.75, Spec. $21.25 

New Model 23 A 22 cal. Sporter Savage rifle, Reg. $18.50, Spec. $16.25 

New Model 23 C 32-20 and 25-20 Sporter Savage rifle, Reg. $22.50, Spec. $19.85 

New Model 39 Marlin 22 Lever Action rifle, Reg. $28.00, Spec. $24.35 


MAX COOK, Established 1878 


1653 LARIMER STREET DENVER, COLORADO 


New 
New 
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Model 20--Bolt Action, Solid Frame, Repeating Rifle 























' NATIONAL | 
SPORTSMAN 


GET READY for your Fall 


HUNTING TRIP 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full 
of hunting, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, revol- 
vers, fishing tackie, game 
law changes, best places 
to get fish and 


game, etc. ” 
SPECIAL OFFER 


National Sportsman for a 
whole year, 12 big Is_ 
sues, and this 
Marble 
Wood- 

























This 
Famous 
MARBLE 
Woodcraft 
Knife with ‘strong leather 


sheath, fully guaranteed. It meets 
every need for hunting, fishing and camp- 


























ing. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, craft 
slicing, chopping bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel Knife 
blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Blade 44 a. 


in., leather handle 334 in., weight 6 oz. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 277 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














has no business in the hands of the average 
shooter. The pattern is simply too small at 
shooting ranges, where it will kill, to place 
it on the game, and when the game gets 
off to a good shooting distance for, say, a 
20-bore improved cylinder, the pattern has 
open up too much to insure a kill. The 20 
mentioned would kill to 30 yards, while 


| the limit on a 410-bore for quail would be 


25 yards. 

As a brush gun for quail shooting it 
is a complete failure, as to my mind this 
bore at 20 yards shoots a closer pattern 
than anything of larger bore, and the gun 
has to be full choke to shoot a_ pattern 
dense enough to insure a hit. From my 
experience, you can connect much better 
with an extreme choke 12-bore on quail 
than you can with the 410-bore, distance 
figured as 20 yards, but of course you will 
not pick up much quail when you do con- 
nect with the 12-bore at that distance. But 
who would want to shoot quail with a 12- 
bore full choke? 

As a gun to tinker with, and show your 
friends, it is fine, but as a truly game gun 
for, say, quail, rabbit and squirrel, it ‘s 
not to be recommended. If all the shooting 
could be in open places, and kicked right 
off your toes, where you could let the game 
get at just the right distance for each shot, 
it would possibly be all right, but with 
game as scarce as it is today in most all 
sections, a fellow would have a poor chance 
to get a mess of quail for his Sunday din- 
ner. 

The very best quail gun I have shot to 
date is the one I am now using, which is a 
Parker 20-bore C. H. F., chambered for 
234 inch cases, and used with a special 
loaded shell, with all felt wads, 234 drams 
DuPont and 7% ounce No. 9 soft shot. 
This is a load I have been using for four 
years. It is the most killing load I have 
ever put in a gun, for the average distance 
at which a quail is shot. The above gun 
has ventilated rib and works fine. 


N. <. W. B. Arey. 





Effective Bullets on Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The series of 
pros and cons regarding bullets is very 
interesting. It is only by demand of sports- 
men that we have different types of hunt- 
ing bullets. The first bullet after the event 
of smokeless powder to open on impact 
was undoubtedly the dum-dum, so altered 


| by the English soldiers as to make a Hin- 


| doo very, very dead. 


Next followed the 


| term soft nose. Then came the Hoxie, the 





forerunner of the most successful of all 
extreme mushrooming or breaking up bul- 
lets, which consisted of a hollow point in a 
bullet with a hardened ball in the mouth 
of opening. On striking an object the ball 
was forced to the rear of the hollow point, 
which caused the whole forward part of 
the ball to break up. Perhaps the reason 
for not being pepular was their excessive 
cost, as cartridges with Hoxie bullets 
cost double the price of regular cartridges. 

The English army also did some experi- 
menting with hollow pointed bullets and as 
for expansion no Hindoo or Afaghan hit 
with one ever knew what happened. 

As these experiments were carried on 
with full jacketed balls, some were drilled 
too deep, which in several cases blew the 
core from the jacket, and the latter re- 
maining in the barrel caused the gun to 
burst on firing the next shot. For this 
reason the Mark IV was discontinued. 
Then followed hollow points, copper tubes 
and soldered and protected pointed spitzers 

My experience with several thousand 
cartridges fired in a Krag carbine .30-40 





and a 303 Enfield with full metal cased | 
cartridges with a 1/16-inch diameter hole | 
irilled about 3/16-inch in the forward end | 


f the bullet, made as perfect an expansive 
hullet as I have ever seen. Plenty of 
break-up and still enough bullet weight to 


make a deep, smashing, killing wound. | 


\Voodchucks shot with these cartridges 
were messed up as badly as tho shot with 


. 22 Hi-Power. As for deer, a shot thru | 


the left shoulder went clear thru the right 
side, point of exit as big as a hen’s egg. 
Broke both shoulders and he never moved. 

While two deer have fallen to my old 
reliable .35 autoloading standard = gas 
perated gun with hi-speed bullets, I desire 
something that ‘uses more weight. The hi- 
speed bullets break up too quickly and do 
not have the weight to carry thru. 

The first deer to fall was a spike buck 
weighing about 125 pounds running from 
and above me. First bullet shaved the hair 


irom hip to shoulder on back, entering at | 


hase of left ear carrying off the “north- 
west corner” of skull and antler. Next 
bullet struck in right “hind”, smashing it 
all to pieces and losing itself in the intes- 
tines. No part of either bullet was found 
in dressing. In this instance the hi-speed 

orked O. K. 

The next one was an old-timer which 
weighed, aiter he had been cut up and car- 
ried out of woods, 265 pounds, and had 
a perfect head of 10 points. He came run- 
ning towards me, quartering. First bullet 
hit him a glancing blow on his left hip, 
blasting a hole you could put your two 
fists in. Turning broadside to me and not 
more than 15 feet away, one more en- 
tered behind his right shoulder. Reeling, he 
started to go back to where I first saw him 
and he ‘received another behind the left 
shoulder. This time he stumbled and_ it 
was the only sign he had been hit. He ran 
about % mile before he went down. Had 
it not been for a slight fall of snow he 
would have been lost, as there was no 
blood trail. Both shoulders were ground 
to mincemeat and his intestines thru the 
lungs were the same. On dressing the 
heart was found to be completely severed. 

How did he stand so much? No particles 
f bullet were found. My idea is that, had 
the 200-grain soft point express been used, 
the bullets broadside would have gone thru 
hoth sides and knocked him down. Out- 
side of the first shot, no bullet hit him at 
more than 15 feet and at this distance I 
expected him to be literally taken off his 
feet. Ivan L. Hicks. 

N. Y. 


Quarantined in Hunting Time | 


How would you like to be quarantined, 
And never a thing to do 

But walk in the yard and swear right hard 
That such luck should come to youn? 


lo hear the call of the rod and gun; 
To feel the wind and know 

Lhe lake was right and the bass would bite; 
And the ducks were flying low? 


To know just the place where the bass 
would play; 
And the field where the “chinks” were 
fine; 
To break out the gun, and then to come 
Face to face with a big red sign 


Which told all the world you were shut 
in here, 
For how long none could tell— 


Irom field and lake; from bass and 


“chink”? 
Say! fellows, it is ——! 
ApA CROWNER CLEMENT. 






Naren or Gfistory 717 Market St. 
is a book of thrilling adventures F Cal. 
in whch Colt’s have figured. Sen Feancioen, Cat 


May we mail it to you with our 
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Showing a target shot at 25 yards 

with a Colt “New Service’ Target 

Revolver that had fired about 
250,000 rounds 


HIS remarkable evidence of Colt durability comes from the 
West London (England) Arms and Ammunition Stores, on whose 
ranges this Colt was used for over five years continuously. 
When you choose a Colt fire arm for protection or sport you make 
a lifetime purchase because of the materials, experience and care 
which go into it. 
Whether made for the U. S. Government, police departments or in- 
dividual ownership, each Colt arm must pass the same rigid tests 
which guarantee unfailing accuracy and dependability. 
And when you investigate the Colt features of safety against acci- 
dental discharge youwill discovertheotherreason for Colt supremacy. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


Oo LTS Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 












Catalog No. 51? 






Colt “New Service’? 
Target Revolver 








MEN WHO KNOW what a COLT WILL DO 





“Famous for Accuracy 


and Hard Hitting”’ 










~ When “We” Go Hunting 


RAVEL the fields and woods over with a Marlin at 

your command and you'll land home at night with 
your limit. Every shot counts when you get the power 
and long range that has won the Marlin a host of friends. 
Tuck one under your arm when you start out on a frosty 
morning this fall. Your dealer can supply you. 








Marlin also makes the 12 gauge Hammer, Model 42 and the 20 gauge 
Hammerless, Model 44. 


Send for the Complete Catalog. Expert Repair Department 
Marlin Shotgun Model 43-A 


12 ga. take-down, hammerless, 30 or 32 inch. at 7 se & 
Full Choke, 28 inch Modified Choke or 26 inch 

Cylinder Bore, matted barrel. 6 shots Solid 

Steel Breech, inside as well as out. Solid Top. 

Side Ejection. Press-Button Cartridge Re- + 4, 4 
lease to remove loaded shells from magazine. ‘ 


Automatic Recoil Hang-Fire Safety Device. 


Double Extractors. Trigger Safety. THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 89 Willow St, New Haven, Conn. 














Cedar Duck Decoys, Glass Eyes, $7.50 doz. Better 
grade $10.00 doz. Hollow, Mammoth, Airwood, 
Special, etc. Catalogue Free. 

VAN FLEET MFG. CO., JOLIET, ILL. 














ie to MOUNT 


Learn atHomeby 


Be a fexide rmist. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating Aa art. All secrets revealed. Easily, quickly 















learned by men, women and ys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTS TSMEN save 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
a business of yourown. Big demand, high prices. 
nog od illustrated book, 
arn to Mount 
f mounted specimens. 
Yours for the askin ng FREE — — Write Today. Taxi- 
lovers—INVESTIGATE, Get this wonderful FREE 
BOOK NOW-—no obligations. Send Coupon Today! 
eer aectere School of Taxidermy 
64 twood Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 
to Mount Gam ee tellme how I may 
i} learn this f: art eantty and 
"No ligati 


your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time. Sell 
Learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ experience. 
e Game, ‘ad Oth dozens of pho- 
dermy + a NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature 
SSSSSeeqgreesecassaraesess 
Send me your? tape illustrated book** How 
quickly by mail. 


Name 





Address 
SOc 











GIBBS TRAPS 


“TWO TRIGGER’”’ 
best game trap ever 
THE KING OF THEM 
ALL. Millions in use. No 
“WRING-OFFS.” No broken springs. Nodam- 
age to pelts. Does not have to be set to drown. 
The “TWO TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, ete. It will catch and 
hold ‘coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 
Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); 
doz. prepaid. 
° ‘ce . 9 
Gibbs “Single-Grip” Traps 
Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better 
than other single-grip traps for same 
animals. 





$7.00 per 


No. 1. Muskrat, Mink, etc. 25c ea. or $2.50 doz. Prepaid 
No, 2. Fox, Skunk, ete 40c ea. or $4.50 doz. ge 
No. 3. Lynx, W ilde: at, ete. 65c ea. or $7.35 a 


No. 4. Beaver, Wolf, etc 80c ea. or $9.00 doz. . 
If your dealer won’t supply you, send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. B-8 Chester, Pa. 


BIG (C::) HORN 


ARCHERY TACKLE COMPANY 


Box 1752 























Ca 
WRITE FOR PRICES 









sper, Wyoming | 


The Jostam Anti Flineh | Recoil Pad For Shotguns and Rifles 


Anti Flinch Use¢y 


shooters than all ‘othe or 
Barecoil pads combined 
and by best shooters 
le varywhe ere e only 
recoil pad made that 
assists in convincing 
that ag gun reall yfits 
you. iminates 

ward whip of muzzle and maintains perfect gun position for esa 
or third shots. Does not permit recoil to move gun stock downward 
nor muzzle upward. Thousands of shooters tell us ‘‘NO KICK 
COMING”’ when this recoil pad is ~ od. That’s why sales on this 
pad are greater than all others. Buy from your. ancighborbood 
Goolegs oF direct. $3.2 sesif “ial See ads 50c extra talogue free. 
JOSTAM MFG. co... OADWAY, CHICAGO. HCinois 


rgest manufac andi ear ree recoil pads in the worl. 













THE HAWKINS | RECOIL PAD | 


Post- 
Paid 


$3.25 


Moves the gun straight back, ask your dealer and 


write for circulars. 
a CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Box 8 
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ARMS and 


AMMUNIT ION 


Queries 


Edited by Capt. Chas. Askins 





[Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail 
(only a small percentage are published) will please 
enclose 2 cents for postage. Correspondents in this 
department will please address Captain Askins at 
the Denver office. If an answer is not received it 
is because complete address was not given. Write 
again. ] 





Three-Inch Shells in Short Chamber 

I recently fell heir to a few boxes of Super X 
3-inch ‘‘Record” shells. I have no 3-inch cham- 
bered gun, nor has any of my friends. Could 
these shells be used in an ordinary Remington 
repeater without danger, or in an 8'%4-pound 
Smith double ?—W. I. Rodee, Wis. 

Answer.—Try the shells in that double Smith, 
if the barrels are of modern steel—no Damascus 
or like steel. If the end of the case doesn’t 
tear up too badly, is merely left ragged, go ahead 
with the shooting. I have tried the 3-inch cases 
in the Remington, but they give more or less 
trouble thru shells failing to eject now and then. 
The gun will shoot pretty well with them. I have 
never considered myself in any particular danger 
when using such ammunition in either the Smith 
or the Remington.—Editor. 


Circassian Walnut Blanks 
much in a hurry to know where I can 
purchase Circassian walnut gun blanks. I have 
tried Griffin & Howe, also Hoffman. They won't 
sell ’em. What kind of wood do you think is next 
best, and where can I get it?—P. H. Wichers, 
Kans. 
Answer. 
C. B. Linter, 
ward Building, 


[ am 


I would recommend that you write to 
National Rifle Association, Wood- 
Washington, D. C. He may be 
able to fix you up. In regard to other wood 
used in blanks, the most common is maple. 
Write the Winchester people about this, as they 
use a good deal of it in their stocks.—Editor. 


Reboring .22 Barrel to .410 
A friend of 


barrel could be bored into a 
I have a Stevens Favorite 
like to know if this could be done. If so, please 
tell me where I could have it done and about 
how much it would cost.—Wm. E. Baumann, III. 

Answer.—TI have no doubt but the rifle barrel 
could be bored out to the .410. Write to Chas. 
Diller, Dayton, O. I have little idea as to the 
cost. Five dollars, probably.—Editor. 


mine said that a .22 caliber rifle 
.410 caliber shotgun. 
.22 rifle and would 


Where to Buy Percussion Caps 
me where I can get 
.36 cap and ball pistol ? 


Will you please inform 
percussion caps for a Colt 
Lee Belknap, Idaho. 

Answer.—Write to Remington Arms Company 
Inc., Cunard Building, New York City.—Editor. 

Old or New Model 20 Savage? 

Read the inquiry in May number as to whether 
the improved Savage .300 would be suitable for 
Moose. Am thinking of getting a .30-caliber. 
As you know, the sale of the improved Model 20 
Savage has made it possible to purchase the 
old Model 20 (both new and used) at very rea- 
sonable prices. Would like to know if the old 
Model 20 would be a desirable rifle, inasmuch 
as it is lighter; and would it hold up and stand 
the strain approximately as well as the new 
model? If it would, the purchase of one would 
surely be a saving.—G. M. Fox, Utah. 

Answer.—Yes, the old model would stand as 
much rough use as the improved model, but I 
would much prefer the new model because of the 
improved changes in it. Should you be looking 
for lightness in your rifle the old Model 20 
would suit, but I should prefer the greater weight 
because the added pounds are an advantage in my 
estimation. The improved model has a very ex- 
cellent Lyman micrometer sight mounted on the 
bolt sleeve and is a great improvement over the 
old open sight, which was a foot from your eye. 

Editor. 





‘Ideal Reloading Tools 


THE NEW 
HANDBOOKNO.28 


Compketely revised 


and rewritten’ by 
Lt. Col. Whelen 
Maj. Hatcher and 


Capt. Askins, three 
of the greatest au- 
thorities on shoot- 
ing, reloading and 
ballistics. Contains 
160 pages. Clear, 
thorough treatise on 
reloading rifle, pis- 


reemtachetempae tol and revolve 
wicaced aepen cartridges, a n d 
Sc le shotshells. Tllus- 
trates, describe 254 

bullets, 800 com- 

binations, Handily 





arranged. Many 
valuable tables 
Added feature—the Ideal Quick Reference List. 
Handbook 50 certs. 


No. 3 Ideal Reloading 
Tool with double adj. 
chamber. Reloads all 
popular rim cartridges; 
such as .22 Sav. H. P., 
.25-20 Marlin, 125-35 
Win., .32-30 Rem., etc. 
Price $6.00. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 


The Book of the Pike 
By O. W. Smith 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor 
This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you can- 


not afford to be without it. On sale now—Qloth, 
$3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 














WEAR HAND MADE BOOTS 
TO YOUR MEASURE 
Walk all day in a new pair of Thomas 
Made-to-Measure Boots without tiring. 
Comfortable—they are made to fit your 
feet. Send for complete catalog. 
THE J. B. THOMAS COMPANY, 
3315 Dupont Avenue South 
Mi polis, Mi t: 
Custom Made Boot Builders 
for 30 Years. 


Whitetailed Deer 


BY 




















William Monypeny Newsom 
Fr 2 Go f. 


$3 Postpaid 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS ABOUT 
THE WHITETAILED OR COMMON VIRGINIA DEER? 


How can you tell the track of a buck from that of a do 
not considering the shape of the track? 
When you are in plain sight of a deer how can you re- 
main invisible to him? 
| Do you really know the exact location of a deer’s heart 
and what shots will drop him instantly in his tracks? 
How long is the rutting season and when does it begin 
How fast can a deer run? How high can he jump? 
| How far can a deer hear you? Scent you? 
Does a deer chew his cud like the domestic ox? 





How many species of whitetailed deer are there in the 
United States today? 

How many fawns, are born to each doe? 

All these, and dozens of others, are answered in 


this exceptionally worth-while (completely illus- 
trated) volume of 288 pages. It is written by an 
acknowledged authority on the subject, and con- 
tains invaluable information for the deer hunter, 





both novice and experienced. A _ splendid con- 
tribution to American natural history. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $3 for a copy of Whitetailed Deer. 


Name ee ae 





Address 














Comparison of .38 and .45 Colts 
would like some information on automatic 
am contemplating purchasing some 
| of a side arm soon. Would like something 
enough and accurate enough, say, to make 
going tough for a deer up to 40 or 50 yards. 

do the .38 Military Colt and the .45 ditto 
pare as to muzzle energy, energy at 50 yards, 
| accuracy? I say automatic in preference to 
jlver because in what little shooting I have 
» with such guns I have had pretty good re- 

with the smaller automatics, and none 
with my present revolver.—John R. Byers, 


tols, as I 


(? . 

Answer.—Ballistics: Colt .38 automatic; weight 
bullet 130 grains, velocity 1,100 feet, energy 
foot pounds. Colt .45 automatic; weight of 
let 200 grains, velocity 900 feet, energy 362 
nds. There should be little difference in ac- 
icy, and the killing power would be much 
in favor of the .45 than figures indicate 
Power in velocities as low as we have in pistols 
ends first on the weight and size of the bul- 
which means a large hole and a sustained 
etration. In these low velocity cartridges 

let upset cannot be depended upon.—Editor. 





Converting 1903 Springfield Into Sporter 

| am going to remodel a 1903 Springfield rifle 
h uses the ’06 cartridge. Do you think by 

moving the sleeve from barrel upon which the 
1 sight 


at | 


is mounted would make the rifle un- | 


If so how should I go about it to make a | 


barrel out of the old one?—W. B. Emery, 


Answer.—Best scheme is to get a new barrel, 

model, but if you do not wish to do 
it then take off the sight and turn down the bar- 
, taking care to remove no more metal than 
igh to round it.—Editor. 





Handloading .25-20 Shells 

I am handloading ammunition for a_ .25-20 
Winchester Model 53. Am using a B. & M. bul- 
let of 86 grains, gas check. It is recommended 
t bullets for this caliber and rifle be cast from 
1-15 mixture lead and tin. What effect would 
ler bullets have? Same hardness as for 30- 

, one part tin to ten parts lead? I have molds 
both calibers and it is convenient to cast 

m same mixture for both rifles. 


I picked up | 


eral cans of Sharpshooter powder cheap while | 


sing around in San Antonio one day and am 
ig it in .25-20. 
especially the .25-20. My rifle is new and 
clean carefully with Hoppe’s No. 9. I have 
ordered some Chloroil and have a supply 
B. S. A. Safti-paste. I do a lot of shooting. 
long will my barrel maintain its accuracy? 
| rile seems to give very good accuracy with 
86-grain cast bullet and 7 grains of Sharp- 
powder—the load recommended on the 
However, the powder doesn’t all burn up. 
Even 8% grains doesn’t quite all burn up. This 
must have some effect on the accuracy. I 
re that as much as 9% grains could be safely 
| but would be a high velocity load. I have 
of Mattern’s book on handloading and 
it very useful. I have plenty of equipment 
ale, measure, tools, etc.—and get a lot of 
isure messing around with things.—Cled E. 
Wallace, Tex. 
Answer.—The heaviest load recommended by 
helen in his Ideal Handbook, using gas check 
lets, Sharpshooter, is 10 grains, bullet being 
» 10, not 15. Velocity is 1,770 feet with 86- 
bullet, which is up to factory maximum. 
the powder doesn’t burn clean the only chance 
) add a bit to the charge, which you can do. 
bably your 9.5 grains of Sharpshooter would 
pretty close to right. The number of rounds 
full charges with Sharpshooter before the 
le begins to fall off in accuracy has been given 
2,000. I doubt if this has been fully worked 
t. so much depending on the care of the rifle. 
lowever, there not much doubt about the 
wder being hard on the rifle, and in your place, 
general shooting, would prefer 8 grains of 
80 Du Pont, for a velocity of 1,570 feet 
th gas check bullet, which you will find fast 
ugh for good shooting up to at least 100 yards. 
\nother good powder would be the late output of 
‘ Du Pont factory, known as 1204, 11.5 grains 
tor a velocity of 1,730 feet, but with this powder 
that amount, it would be necessary to use 
icketed bullets, 86-grain. I appreciate the fact 
hat you get more pleasure out of loading your 
wn shells than you would from factory ear- 
idges, and handloading is in fact the only way 
) really learn a rifle and to get all the pleasure 
ssible out of it.—Editor. 


iter 


copy 





is 


It is said to be hard on a | 


| .22 H.P., .250-3000 
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, j for a lifetime of hunting I 

















woe you’re treking over the hills or 
through the big woods, when the days 


you’ve lived for through the past year have 
arrived—be prepared! Take for your com- 
rade as dependable a rifle as you can get your 


hands on. Take a Savage! 


Model 99 Hi-Power Rifle 


Savage Model 99 is the outstanding repeating 
lever action rifle of its type—a fine all-round 
arm that is available in seven different styles 
and five calibers. Exceptional strength and 
safety are built into this rifle. Extreme accuracy 
is assured through the most scientific rifling, 
chambering, tooling and fitting. 


Model 20 Hi-Power Rifle 
Here is a repeating, bolt action rifle represent- 
ing the highest development of the American 
hunting arm. A well-balanced rifle which is 
constructed along best military principles to 
assure strength, accuracy and reliability. 


Let your hardware or sporting goods dealer show 
you these models. Or fill in coupon for full data. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 821 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners ana Operators of the 


J. Stevens Arms Company 
and Page-Lewis Arms Company 


Ce ee 8 8 8 8 Oe ee 
Savage Arms Corp., Dept. 821, Utica, N.Y. 


Please send me immediately a copy of your 
new firearms catalog. 





Model 99 
Lever Action 
Calibers: 30-30, .303, 


Model 20 
(Improved) Bolt Action 


Calibers: .250/3000 
and .300 Savage. Re- 
peating, bolt action. 
Solid frame. Tapered 
barrel. No. 54 Lyman 





and .300 Savage. 
Hammerless, repeat- 
ing, solid breech ro- 
tary magazine. Amer- 





$43.00 


icanwalnut. Sixshots. eep Sight. Walnut Be ae ee ee nee ae ae eee y Te Nes 
Seven styles. High ee ag aaa I 
: F ee 
7 ge 5am Weight Weight about 7 Ibs. Street... ..-------------------~- 
Retail Price Retail Price City en aCe a 


$37.50 to $49.50 








UNIVERSAL 


4 the only word 
which can adequatel Yy 


describe the new 










, ee) High Visithihty, 
Bead Shade ‘. SA 14 = y 3 IG HH T Ki te Col fas 7 : 
Skylight Closed , Front ali ae 


SIGHT 


Made for all Rifles by 


PARKER SIGHT C? Medford, Ore. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


~ 


















aa 
Send 35c for 
Sample Postpaid 


Exclusive /eatures:\\, 
Stake-Out Decoys Weigh 4 Ozs., Cost: 35c 
“seal Bodies spread by inserting metal frame with wirc 
out goose at $1.00 each, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


1 Interchangeable Beads 
A rie: Collar 
5 Horizontal Bead Support 
PRICE 10 22°’ 
For Shaliow Water . Photographic reproductions of many kinds of 
and Field Shooting @ ducks died out of heavy waterproof fiberboard. 
- = . 
OP leg attached. Also floating decoys weighing one-half 
“ Le; '/pound each at 55 cents each, and oversize Canada stake- 
Cone Sage 
son’s Folding Decoys, fucrt\wasumeros 





The *‘Old Reliable’’ 
“Justafew weeks more” 


‘Then I'll be out here with my new Parker. 
‘There’s the gun that will keep old Bill | 
bringing ’em in.” 

When you're shooting a Parker, they 
won't get away. You are faster on the 
ark—confident when you pull th: 
trigger. 

All the fine points which go to 


make up the Parker Gun are the 
result of years of expert gunsmith- 
ng Thus you buy in a Parker 
reliability and long service that 
have made the gun famous among 
sportsmen everywhere. A Parker 


will be your final choice when you 
see it at your dealers Made to 
order in lengths, drops, and weights 
if desired 


Send for handsomely 
‘Si staal 


catalog. 
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PARKER GUNS 
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German Luger 


; : 
Automatics $4) 4.50 
9-Shot. SPECIAL 
30-CALIBER 

New German Sauer .32 Auto., 7-shot 
New German Mauser .32 Automatic 
New German Ortgies .32 Automatic._______. 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic.___ 8.50 


New Remington .380 Automatic.. 12.75 
New Remington .32 Automatic 13.50 
New Savage Automatic .32 Cal... 12.75 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

-32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel._. Sete 27.50 
New H & R. 410 S. Shot Handy Gun...... 11.50 


EXTRA SPECIAL! 
.44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish, 5 & 


Ra aS RE” $36.75 
.300 Col. Savage, “bolt action Tifle, special 
NIE ciao cacecleains --.. 34.95 


All Models pe Calibers of Baw Colt ation 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt’s .45 Automatic... .--$25.00 

Colt’s .38 Military or Poc ket Model | 
Automatic... ai seinen 

Colt’s.25 Automatic ___- . 10.50 





Colt’s.32 Automatic....... _.. 13.50 
Colt’s .32-20 Police Positive... . 20.00 
Colt’s .32-20 .38 and .41 Cal. Army Spec.. . 20.00 


Colt’s .32 Pocket Model, side break Pe by Bo 


S.& W. .32o0r.38 Military and Police._..... 22.50 
S. & W. 32-20 or .38 Pocket Model... = 17,00 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle ee 
Winchester .30-30 Carbine................. . 20.00 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


30-cal. iusger, per 100.................... §3.50 
> mm. Luger, perio... €0 
.32-cal Automatic, per 100.. PEERS 
-25-cal. Automatic, per 100...... . 2.00 


Willship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 











DUCK SHOOTERS! 
oe GIBBS’ 

“LIVE DUCK DECOY 
ANCHOR 







Snaps on and off. Will not snarl inany manner. No lame 
duc < on no snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. Guaranteed 
perfect. 
$3.00 per dozen, oe reese a BOF to Dealers. 
- GIBBS & SON a 
Makers of ie famous Two-Trigger Game Tray 
DEPT. C-3 CHE ESTER. PA. 









| P 
| The most complete line 
made in the U.S.A. 


California 
By-Products Co. 


P.O. Box 509 
San Francisco 


\ 
\ 62 West 47th Street 
AK New York 
od Send us your Dealer’s Name 








HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY. 


Makers of best guns and rifles. Bolt action 
rifles in the ~_ owing calibres: .250, .25 hi- 
power Special, 6.5 m/m, 7 m/m, .280, 30-06, 
300 Magnum, “378, -404, .416, .505. Double 


rifles in either side lock or Anson & Deeley 


action, ejectors, .280, 30-06, .375, .400 Ex- 
press, .470, .475-2, .577 or any other large 
calibres. <ingle barrel trap guns of highest 
quality. Double barrel trap and field guns, 


Anson & Deeley or best side lock, single trig- 
ger. Our new Over-Under gun in 12 and 20 
gauges, with single trigger and automatic 
ejectors. Bolt Sleeve sights, shooter’s acces- 
sories and hand-loaded ammunition. Write 
for information. 


Hoffman Arms Company 
ARDMORE, ORLASIOMA 











QUICK ACCURACY 


The GLOBE SIGHT with 
a BRIGHT BEAD 


Hold that tiny bead on a squirrel’s 
ear, or see the head and neck of a 
running deer Bg that large 
globe. IT GETS’EM. Real Gold 
or Pure pla Beads sloped to 
catch minimum light. The Hood 
protects wfthout shading. Write 





Watson’s No. 8 
Price $2.00 


(Orde got Fader from for Watson Circular. 


- BELDING & MUL 


821 OSCEOLA ROAD 
PHILIPSBURG, PA. 














ANNOUNCING 
A Catalog of Fire Arms for the Collector 


An illustrated alphabetical and chronological 
list. Price to subscribers, $3.50. Ready about 
Oct. lst. Circular, 2cstamp. 


L. D. SATTERLEE, 458 Forest Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 











The Effect of Air Resistance 

An experience of a friend during his boyhood 
days, recently related to me, was so differe 
from anything I had heard, that possibly you 
could use it in your publication. Would also like 
to have an explanation from one of your 
writers on such subjects. My friend, 
ing a rabbit in a culvert about 8 inches 
diameter (length not mentioned), decided to sh 
it with his old single-barrel shotgun, the mal 
of which I did not learn. He had done the sam: 
thing quite often before, noting nothing pa 
ticularly unusual except that the gun seemed 1 
kick excessively. On this occasion the barrel 
was put into the culvert farther, nearly its fi 
length, and firing caused the barrel to burst 
about 4 inches at the muzzle. Would the a 
resistance cause this?—L. P. Krehbiel, Kans. 

Answer.—Naturally the size of that 
would make a difference, 
resistance. Compressed air prevented the gas 
from escaping at the muzzle so promptly 
usual, and this formed a resistance, not the same 
but akin to an obstruction in the barrel.—Edit 


discove 


culvert 
but the trouble was a 








Reloading Tool for .30-’06 

Will you recommend a reloading tool for 
.30-06 cartridge, either 150 or 180-grain? Als 
recommend the best powder and primers to lx 
used. Can you give me the kind and how mucl 
powder the Remington people use in their 15 
grain load? Do you consider the Model 54 Win 
chester .30-'06 barrel is any better than Model 
95 in a carbine?—I. A. Swartout, Calif. 

Answer.—I use all the reloading tools—Ideal, 
Belding & Mull, Bond. They are all good. Take 
your choice and you won’t make any mistake 
Remingtons have never told me what powde: 
they use or how much. Probably they use N« 
16 or 171% Du Pont, about 50 grains. The Model 
54 Winchester for the .30-’06 is a decidedly het- 
ter gun than the ’06 Model ’95 carbine, and he 
sides, the latter is no longer made.—Editor. 


Mauser Automatic Parts 

Do you know of any place in the United States 
where I can secure parts for Mauser automatic 
pistol, or of a good gunsmith who could dupli 
cate a magazine catch and spring at a reasonable 
cost ?—J. Randall Perry, Mich. 

Answer.—Write to Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
South Wabash, Chicago, IIl., for spare parts fc 
that Mauser auto. If they haven’t such parts 
they have a gunsmith who can make 
Editor. 


them. 


“Best” .22 Long Rifle Cartridges 

What are the best makes of long rifle .22s? 
I find every gun uses a_ different kind. 
E. A. Hatton, Tex. 

Answer.—I doubt if there is any such thing 
as the “best’’ make of .22 long rifle cartridges. 
As you state,.every gun has to be fitted, and one 
make will be found on extended test to do 
little better in some gun than any other make. 
Nobody knows precisely why this should be s 
It might be that one make of cartridge 
up better than any other, or it might be that 
the blow struck by the hammer or firing pin i 
exacly adapted to some make of cartridge and 
not exactly adapted to any other make. Only 
the Model 52 Winchester and the Springfield 
require to be fitted in this way.—Editor. 


breeches 


The Army Gun Sling 

Will you be kind enough to inform me wher« 
I will be able to purchase the regular Army 
gun sling made of webbing and marked ‘‘Nobuckl’ 
Pat. 7-21-14? I have made several inquiries but 
have been unable to get any information regard 
ing it—Dr. Eugene Jensen, Calif. 

Answer.—Write C. B. Lister, National Rifle 
Association, Woodard Building, Washington, D. 
C. I think he can either furnish the sling or tell 
you where to get it.—Editor. 


Accuracy of the .44-40 
What is the accuracy of the .44-40 at 400 
Do you regard it as being obsolete? How 
does it compare to the .32-40? How many grains 
of powder are there in a .38 long Colt cartridge: 

Albert G. Harvey, Mont. 

Answer.—I’d expect the .44-40 to shoot into 
about a 36-inch circle at 400 yards. The car- 
tridge is not obsolete but ought to be, except 1 
pistols. Colt .38 Long contains about 20 grains 
of black powder.—Editor. 


yards? 














“Tracer” Bullets Apparently Not Available 
Can you tell me where I can get .30-'06 Gov- 
vent ammunition, having the tracer bullets? 
\ can you give the price?—Geo. Poole, Ore. 
~ Answer.—I doubt if you can get tracer bullet 
inition. I have never been able to get any 
cannot find where such ammunition is offered 
sale anywhere.-—Editor. 


Cutting Down the Remington Model 30 
| have a model 30 Remington, 1917. If I cut 
hes off the barrel will it affect the accuracy 


of same, and what difference will it make in the 
N. E. McGregor, Calif. 
Answer. I do not believe you will affect the 


racy of your Remington to any great extent. 
Of course it will 

game shooting it will hardly be noticed. I 
would advise, however, to cut off only 2 inches 

barrel, which makes the gun plenty light 
will not affect your accuracy for any kind of 
ing.—Editor. 


be poorer than previously, but 





Savage .300 Lever Action O. K. for Bear and 
oose 
\Will appreciate it very much if you will please 
tell me if a Savage, .300-caliber lever action rifle 
will give satisfactory results on bear and moose, 
as I intend to hunt in Maine this coming sea- 
son, and if not would you please suggest some 
other rifle?—Fred Hartman, Jr., N. J. 
Answer.—While I had rather own the Savage 
) in bolt action, yet this is one cartridge that 
works well in lever action rifles. So long as no 
tempt is made to reload the shells it works 
ly. The .300 in 180-grain bullet is one of the 
very good big-game rifles, adapted to any game 
we have.—Editor. 








Air Rifle Shot 


The Remington Arms Company is putting out a 
w package of air rifle shot. This is intended 
ticularly to meet the requirements of boys. 
The package weighs 234 ounces and sells for five 


New .22 and Air Rifle Target 
Crossman Arms Company, Inc., is an- 
neing a new .22-caliber and air rifle target. 
This target is’ mechanical, consisting of birds 
h the manufacturer calls ‘‘Dodos,’’ the tar- 
itself being designated as ‘‘Automatic 
s.”” On being struck, the bird falls ‘‘dead.” 


When all the dodos are down a center target is 
1 upon, which brings the birds back to life 
erect on the perch. The target is 8x3 

*s, made of heavily enameled '%-inch steel, 
weighs,2'% pounds. May be hung against a 
post or tree. Target is well adapted to 


ite practice and should be an attractive fea- 
of shooting galleries. 


The Belding & Mull Sporter 
new sporting rifle by Belding & Mull, con- 
ng of the Remington Express Model and 
il stock designed by Colonel Townsend 
len, a plain but fully outfitted rifle for the 
tical hunter, is now available to sportsmen 
have not cared to pay a high price for a 
m-built gun. The stock, of hand _ polished 
ican walnut, 
f the average factory stock; shot 
utt, properly placed pistol grip, full formed 
long forestock, full hand filling, and ade 
checkered. Dimensions approved by 
nent gun authorities. Belding & Mull have 
handwork on the action for extra smooth- 
and on the stock for extra finish. Other 


is designed to overcome the 


mings ¢ 


1 


ments include: special sling eyes, detachable 

swivels and sling. Also equipped with 
Watson gold bead front sight. The price is not 
above regular factory figures. 


Shotgun and Rifle Case 

Adjustable Gun Case Corporation offers 
case that can be adapted to any and all 
lown shotguns and rifles. It is a strong, 
handsome case, very light in weight; ex- 
of hard vulcanized fibre, reinforced edges 
metal protected corners, interior finish in 
soft flannel. Interior partitions designed 
s to adapt the case to hold any gun very 
ly; opens like suit case; everything easily 
‘ssible. Space for shells, cleaning materials 

| other equipment. Reasonably priced. 
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A High Grade Shotgun 
| at a New Low Price 


| $29 


f.o. b. Fulton 












()PPORTUNITY to buy a high grade, all-purpose shotgun 
for as little as $29.00 dosen’t come very often. It’s here 
now and dealers have these guns in stock, ready for the Fall 
shooting season— 


FULTON GUNS 


The Fulton will stack up with your idea of a mighty 
good, low priced double gun. Ask your dealer to see one. 
Heft it, snap it to your shoulder. You'll like it. 
The Fulton Gun is bored to 12, 16 and 20 gauge with 
26, 28, 30 and 32 inch barrels. Box frame. Two trig- 
gers. Well finished walnut stock and hand checkered 
pistol grip. 612-7 % lbs. 
In finish, balance, style and general worth, the Fulton Gun 
far out-ranks its price. If your dealer doesn’t stock it, write 
us for our booklet J-S80. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


FU. £ Gans . N E W YORK 
McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, California 
EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church Street, New York 














g' 
When in 1906 Uncle Sam brought out the .30 
cartridge, Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 was already per 
fected and in use. It completely removed all primer salts a 
smokeless powder fouling, also removed leading and metal foulin 
It prevented RUST. Never Equalled 
Like the famous .30/’06 cartridge, Hoppe’s No. 9 is still 
unequalled. Recommended for many years by the U. S. War 
Dept. $y Government test pronounced a faultless preventive 
. of after corrosion. Use it for all firearms, also Hoppe’s Lubri- 
Send 10c im stamps cating Oil and and Hoppe’s Gun Grease. If your dealer fails 
for sample of No. § 
Free Cleaning Guide 
















1 


to supply you, write us. Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 2312 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








NITRO SPECIAL 


WHO Ever Saw a Broken Lefever? 
WHY Has the U.S. Navy Bought Lefevers for Years” 


WHAT Other Inexpensive Gun Will Stand Any Price $28.25 
Use and Much Abuse? Catalog Free 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 











|““SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of these famous 


scouts. 332 pages; illustrated; $4.00 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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BIASCUPE $ 









For all who hunt, 
Ssh, sail, motor, 
= out. or study 
bird ife. Unexcelled 
for useinthe movie 
andtheatreoratout- 
doorgames. Magni- 
fies 6 times. Makes distant objects large and clear 
—brings the world to your feet. Precise optical qual- 
ities. Durable finish. Carrying caseincluded. At your 
dealer or direct, postpaid. 







JHE POCKET 
TELESCOPE 


A practical six poe telescope. Made on thesame 
formula as the Biascope, serving similar purposes. 
Neat leather case. At your dealer or direct, post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
880 Hudson Avenue : : Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Binoculars, Telescopes, Micro- 
_Scopes, Photographic Lenses of High Quality. 











H e ° ° 
unting & Fishing 
is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, campmg and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 


AND HERE’S THE 
RemingtonSportsman’s Knife 


with stag handle and twolong 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and . 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
ble, keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. . 

SPECIAL OFFER. We will send you Hunting & Fishing 
Magazine for a whole year, 12 big issues, and this Rem- 
ington Sportsman's Knife. 
The Name 
“Remington” 
onthe bladeis 
your guarantee 
of quality 


HUNTING 
FISHING 





























order today te 


Satisfaction — or moneyt efunded. Mail your 
dp , Boston, Mass. 


HUNTING & FISHING MAS., 276 Transit BI 











DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Multitudes of persons with defective 
hearing and Head Noises enjoy con- 
™ versation, go to Theatre and Church 
\ because they use Leonard Invisible 
Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny Meg- 
aphones fitting in the Ear entirely 
i} out of sight. No wires, batteries 
or head piece. They are Unseen 
Comforts and inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement “4 
the inventor who was himself dea’ 
A. 0. — Inc., Suite 712 70 Sth fai New Yorks 


ree Trial a 


New meae now ree fordelivery ¥ 
direct trom our factory. cmos ipeonee 4 low prices 
and terms. Do not par pet you get them { 
RIDER AGEN TS WA to ride and exhibit uy 
sample. Make big money. Many models $21.50 up. 

z tele went $1.50 each, wheels, 
ie equipment at half 
usual prices. "Send oney. Write for 


rices and 
Mea dé termson rvelous price Bicycles. 



















Train for an OFFICE POSITION in 


SCENIC COLORADO 


1579 calls for Office Workers in 1926 
Write today for free illustrated catalog 


BARNES COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


1540 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado 
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One Shot—No Cripples 


(Continued from page 15) 
action is muscular contraction and expan- 
sion and the movement is very slight—not 
like the tin can swinging on the end of an 
18-inch string that I have mentioned. The 
chest cavity is filled with these organs and 
there is no wasted space. So we can say 
that while any ordinary shot in the chest 
cavity will usually be fatal, some take 
longer than others to kill, and the better 
placed the shot, the safer we are. 


and Recreation 


NE 


of the best locations to shoot for, 





The idea of making a rift thru the set 


| of decoys, thru the left hand side of the 





if a man is a fair shot, is the joint of | 


the shoulder blade or slightly 
and a little below it. It is true this bone 
is not stationary. But we must not forget 
in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, a well 
aimed shot that misses thru no fault of the 
holding of the rifle may miss because the 
deer moves forward, nearly always placing 


to the rear | 


our shot to the rear of the spot aimed for. | 


We 


toward the 


must therefore have more safety area 
rear of the deer than toward 
the front. With this shoulder joint shot, 
we have a fair safety area forward and 
above and a great deal more to the rear. 
Therefore, I personally prefer this shot 
to any other if the deer is broadside or 
quartering with head toward me. But it 
must be understood that these questions are 
a matter of position of deer and conditions. 
And if you knew the exact location of the 
organs as shown in the photograph and 
position of bones as shown in the skeleton, 
it should save a great deal of useless track- 
ing for the careful shot. 

Personally, I do not like the brain shot 
on deer. shot in the head is not neces- 
sarily fatal unless it touches the brain. 
Furthermore, there is no safety zone 
around it and the brain cavity of the skull 
in the photo chosen as nearly as possible 
for size with our deer, measures only 2 by 
4 inches, while the tracing around the heart, 
including part of the big blood vessels, 
measures 3 by 5 inches with safety area 
around it. Of course this is a small deer, 
but the measurements are all in proportion 
to size, so it holds good for large and 
small deer alike. 

There are other good shots like the cen- 
ter of the neck, for the neck vertebrae, 
spine, etc.; but they are dangerous for the 
novice, especially the latter, on account of 
the limited safety area. Note the long 
“flanges” that arise from the spine. They 
also make the location of the back-bone 
dificult for the novice. To hit one of 
these might knock a deer down, but it is 
doubtful if it will stay down. 

So whatever else you do, study the vital 
spots for it is only by knowing their loca- 
tion can we carry out the slogan, “one 
shot—no cripples.” that should be our aim. 





Building Duck Blinds 


(Continued from page 18) 
splash guard, a long hinged series of 
boards under which the waves are muffled. 

The sink box no longer was protected 
from the waves which slopped in at the 
rate of a quart a second, and it took lively 
baling on my part to keep afloat in the 
rising wind. 

The boat tending the sink box is anchored 
about a quarter of a mile up wind, and as 
your dead birds float down wind they are 
picked up every three quarters of an hour. 

From two hundred to three hundred de- 
coys are placed around the sink box, which 
is located central to the flock of decoys. 

When I have suggested placing the sink 
box in the upper right hand corner in order 
to bring the birds across on the left hand 
side of the box, I was told that the box is 
not properly concealed unless it is in the 
center. 





the | 





flock, in hopes that the birds might follow 
the rift between the two flocks preparatory 
to alighting, also drew the negative from 
the guide. 

It could only be done one way, according 
to them. 

One day we were set for redheads wit! 
two hundred decoys around the sink box, 
and, instead of redheads coming, we wer 
having a big flight of ruddy ducks. 

The ruddy duck demands a special set- 
ting of decoys. He is the only duck that 
will not come to the big sets of decoys 
freely, and a very small set of fifteen de- 
coys is always used for ruddies, to which 
absurd set they come in readily. 

Now we did not want to pull up the big 
set of decoys, as our hopes were that th 
redheads would soon begin to fly, so | 
tried an experiment. 

We towed the sink box a hundred feet 
outside the decoys, and placed it down 
wind in the open water below the big set. 

Then the ruddies which turned out from 
the big set were in nice range of the sink 
box and several bluebills and redhead 
dropped to the big raft, giving me a nic 
overhead shot as they raced in. 

That is the shot I like—a high bird that 
makes a soul-stirring plunge thru the air. 

These redheads came as freely to the big 
set as if the sink box had been in its 
center instead of outside it in the open 
water, and I am anxious to try this setting 
again. 


HE ducks are acting differently than 
they did a few years ago. 

If you found a big raft of duck you 
could drive them out and know that before 
the day ended they would come back in 
small dribs, and give you good shooting. 
3ut now the big rafts will leave, and not 
come back at all. 

I remember one drove of five thousand 
canvasbacks that would not break up as 
they formerly did, but stayed on the sound 
and went from place to place as a unit, 
safe, because of their numbers. 

When birds come to a sink box they 
come at full speed and so close to you that 
you get a new idea of their speed. 

It is great sport, but there are two kinds 
of shooting that is better, because the birds 
in a sink box shoot are only about 30 feet 
above the water, and duck shooting, to be 
at its most spectacular, must be at birds a 
hundred feet above the water, so the long 
drop follows the bite of the lead. 

Dropping birds on the ground, as in pass 
shooting, or in the stubble fields, is not so 
good. These lack the big splash at the 
end of the long drop. 

The two kinds of shooting that stand at 
the supreme top of the wildfowling game 
in my estimation, are shooting big marsh 
ducks, such as mallards, black duck and 
pintails, over decoys in small ponds in the 
marsh where they circle in over you, and 
shooting canvasbacks from an_ off-shor« 
blind where the great white-backed birds 
drop to the decoys after about two circles 
over you. 

Stop an incoming lowering canvasback 
going full speed about a hundred feet over 
your head; see him fold up and plung« 
down, and you are apt to forget that second 
barrel as you watch in ecstasy. 

Oh, yes! I almost forget to tell you how 
we used to make a blind in a green wheat 
field when we were hunting geese. This 
was in the old days of spring shooting, 
now happily a memory. 

The geese would come to a green wheat 
field to feed on the tender shoots of wheat, 
and digging a pit in such a field would be 
construed as an unfriendly act. 





So we brought a bunch of dirty burlap 
which was the same color as the brown 
soil of the wheat field. With green paint 
we splashed over the brown cloth a goodly 

umber of rows of 

prot: 


| 


delicate green wheat 


To our caps were sewed another flap of | 


the same burlap, green streaked. 

Then we lay down, on our backs, at the 
head of the decoys—lay down, and waited 
on those raw March days, for the coming 
of geese that might be at any time, even 
into the late afternoon. The little bunch of 
burlap was never noticed, it was so like the 
rest of the field. It even fooled men. 

Once I lay at the head of thirty’ profile 
ooose decoys, and from a fence far up that 
hundred-acre field I heard something crack 
and knew that another hunter was abroad 
the land. The gun had a peculiar spite- 
ful crack, unlike the honest bang of a 12- 
gauge. 

Again the rifle spoke. This time my 
wondering became suspicion, and as the 
third report reached my ears, a .45-90 bul- 
let struck a stone near me and _ whined 
away with an ominous “ziew” as it glanced 
off, headed for the next township. 

Stand up and yell? I guess I did, and 





11) 


the man came down, pale and shaking, with | 


the big Winchester in his trembling hands. 
[ know now, how a goose should feel 
about it. 





The Quest of the Ptarmigan 
(Continued from page 23) 

like thin smoke of many fires. 

air of the valley was scarcely stirring, but 


As yet the | 


as we gazed, the twin walls of mountains | 


gleaming miles northward up the valley 
were silently blotted out by the gray 
clouds of snow that swept down upon us. 
We were in the icy grip of the “Terror of 
the Northland,” the sudden breath of the 


Arctic which sweeps south without warn- | 


ing over this desolate wilderness. 

“We'll have to run before it,” said Jack, 
as we hurriedly donned the fur “parkas” 
which till now had remained unused. “No 
living thing could face a wind in this cold.” 

As we threw the birds in the sled, a 
puff of snow whirled past, enveloping us 
in a stinging cloud of frost crystals, while 
dogs whined uneasily, and 
against the harness. 


the 


HE storm did not break suddenly, nor 


strained | 





did it sweep down upon us with the | 
roar and violence of a hurricane, but rath- | 


er with a darkening of the heavens there 
came a restless stirring of the air which 
rapidly quickened and brought with it a 
moaning flurry of snow. This writhed 
along the ground as tho loath to part 
with its drifts. 

McMillan’s hooded figure floated ahead 
of us, visible only above the waist, his long 
legs invisible in the swirling snow, which, 
clinging close to the earth, hid the dogs 


from view and seemed to buoy us up on | 


a drifting sea of white. Soon the familiar 
landscape faded out and we were hurried 
on thru a thick, gray, biting atmosphere, 
trusting to our general sense of direction. 

Given a good sleeping-bag, the proper 
course to pursue in an extremity of this 
kind is to free the dogs from the harness 
and seeking the shelter of the sled, crawl 
inside of the bag and wait for the storm 
to abate. This is no beauty sleep which 
one enjoys inside a deerskin sack during 
the two or three days that a blizzard 
rages, but with sufficient food to sustain 
bodily heat, it is a safe resource. 

Totally unprepared as we were, the anx- 
iety I saw in Jack’s countenance was 
mirrored in mine, but I thanked my stars 
for not having a little wife waiting for me 
back at the claim, as he had. 

McMillan paused until we blew up to 
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IT’S THE YOUNGER CROWD THAT SETS THE STANDARD! 


O to the younger 
crowd if you want the 


right word on what to wear 


or drive or smoke. And 


notice, please, that the 


particular cigarette they 


call their own today is one 


that you’ve known very 


well for a very long time. 











a life-time. 





The Only Adjustable Case Made! 


Patented 


$3.00 


Holds any take-down gun; two sets of barrels; over-under 
or automatic. Moveable partitions adjust and hold fast. Case 
made of hard fibre, strong as steel; reinforced metal corners; 

full protection. Space for cleaning materials and shells. Lasts | 
Dealers Inquiries Invited, | 


as a Siateated) for one gun prepaid $8. 00 | & 


Sent prepaid at price. 
*“ADAPTO ” 
“ADAPTO”’ ible Case for two guns, prepaid. . $12.50 | 


ADJUSTABLEGUN CASE CORP.,L-15E. 





” 








FUR FACTS (Ahern) 
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A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book, 


$1.25 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 





Learn at Home by 


Mai Be a taxidermist. Learn 
to mount BIRDS, far 
MALS GAME HEADS, FISH. 
nderful fascinating new art. 
bs revealed, Easily, quickly ee! by 
men, women and boys posseste home 
and den with nature’ s finest art SPORTS- 
MEN save your trophies. BIG | he phan a 
for spare e. ll your mounted speci- 
mens and mount for others. Have a 
business of yourown. Big demand, high 
rices, Learn from old reliable school, 


years’ experience. 
@ with dozens of photos 
ounted speci Yours for the asking 
REE— sped rite rite ‘Today. Taxidermy is 
NECESSITY for 5) men and nature lovers 
—INVESTIGATE, Get this wonderful 
E BO Ok NOW — no obligations. Write! 

Don’t delay. Send Coupon Today—NOW ! 
SSSSGGeeeER8 

Shaw. School of ee 
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Pesntifel illustrated 
How to Learn 
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learn this fascinating s ext 


131010).¢ easily canly aad quickly by mail. No obi 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


Pat. by J. A. McGuire 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of 
that trophy. With a 
pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
Jarge hook and ring; 
capacity of other side 
when using small hook 
and ring, 40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 Postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 











INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE 
y 


William Tomkins 


Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 

80 pages, completely illustrated The only publi- 
ition in print today containing the exclusive Indian 
ign language, by a writer who lived ten years with 
the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux 
and sign language, and has since devoted many years 
o study and research along the same lines, Every 
basic word sign and every pictograph and ideaograph 

fully described in the 620 illustrations contained 
in this unique, interesting and worth-while book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 














10 MONTHS 
for ONLY $1.00 


i) 
ie | 


| 
{ 











| 


As a special offer to get acquainted we 
will send you five recent back issues 
of the largest outdoor magazine of its 
kind in the world devoted to hunting, 
fishing, camping, etc. Then five cur- 
rent issues each month as published. 
Regular subscription price $2.00 per 
year. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
372-386 S. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 

Please send H-T-T for 10 months, $1.00 
enclosed as per your get acquainted offer. 
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his side and, speaking thru ice-burdened 
whiskers, said, “Either my direction is 
wrong or the wind is changing. If we 
keep this course we'll be out on the ice of 
the Bering Sea by night-fall.” 

“We don’t need to complicate this pleas- 
ant situation by getting onto the ice-pack 
with an offshore gale,’ shouted Jack. 
“We'd better take the consensus of opinion 
and strike for the point we think is home.” 

The plain lying between the foothills and 
the ocean is devoid of vegetation and makes 
it extremely easy to wander out upon the 
ice-floe. Confused by the approaching 
darkness and the blinding snow, I feared 
for the result in such a case. 

It seemed to our strained imaginations 
that we had traveled for hours before the 
early darkness, hastened by the gloom of 
the storm, settled upon us, and the dogs, 
wearied by constant plunging thru soft 
snow, and heavy with ice-matted coats, 
stopped, panting and exhausted. 

There is no rest for man or beast on 
the frozen trail, and after cleaning the 
ice from their faces, with a cheering word 
to each, we forced them on. 

When another hour had dragged itself 
by, the long heavy dog whip was curling 
among them, and with hoarse cries of en- 
couragement we plodded onward. 

Suddenly with a shout Jack halted us. 
“We're out on the pack!” said he, and 
stooping he dimly showed us the ragged 
point of an up-ended ice cake from which 
the snow had been blown. 

With my sheath knife I chipped a piece 
off and the briny taste told me that we 
were indeed upon the ice of Bering Sea 
and perhaps headed for open water a few 
miles off shore. Fortunately we had not 
encountered a crevice, for had we done so 
nothing would have prevented our plung- 
ing into it, blinded and driven by the gale 
and with no question as to the result, for 
even tho regaining the solid ice, the exces- 
sive cold would have instantly congealed 
our heavy clothes into icy armor impossible 
to bear. 

Turning, we fought our way back again 
into the storm, but the dogs refused to 
face the cutting sleet. The heavy butt of 
the dog whip only produced whines of 
pain, so heading as closely to the wind as 
possible, we changed our course back to- 
ward the shore. 


faint from hunger and very 

tired. We had traveled for an endless 
time in this direction when McMillan 
staggered back to the sled and, throwing 
himself upon it, said, “I’m afraid I can’t 
make it much farther. One of my skis is 
broken and I’m too far gone to travel 
without it.” 

Jack listlessly rubbed his cheeks with 
snow as he sank behind the sled. 

“Fellows, my face has started to freeze,” 
said he. “We might as well try to walk 
around till morning. We may go it till 
daylight if we keep moving and don't let 
each other go to sleep.” 

I was glad to yield to an overpowering 
desire to stop. Rest was what I wanted, 
and a little doze. It seemed many days 
since I had slept, and a few moments’ 
sleep now would fix me finely. 

Too drowsy and exhausted to answer, I 
went forward to cut the harness from the 
dogs, thinking that they at least would 
sleep the storm out and return safely to 
the claim. 

Immediately upon stopping every animal 
save one, had curled up and was sleeping in 
its tracks. Keno, the leader, sat up, and 
with quivering nostrils was .casting the 
wind for a scent. Three winters on the 


| WAS 


trail with this shaggy veteran had taught 
me the significance of his every move and 
had bred absolute confidence in his instinct. 

“He smells a camp!” I shouted, and fell 


to madly pulling, beating and kicking the 
weary brutes onto their feet. We yelled 
and coaxed and entreated, careful not to 
confuse the leader who, given his head. 
started rapidly into the very teeth of the 
storm, occasionally raising his nose to the 
wind. 

Soon one of the big gray wheel-dogs 
whined eagerly and strained into the har- 
ness, and with a chorus oi sharp cries the 
team broke into a run while we clug 
stubbornly to the sled and, plunging 
heavily, were dragged up over a_ bank 
where the blizzard howled down from the 
hills above and, tearing the hoods from 
our faces, froze our wet, streaming hair. 
Then the dogs were suddenly swallowed 
up in a dark hole which pierced the depths 
of a large drift, and with a crash the 
sled struck the lok forming one side of the 
entrance, throwing us partially into the low 
black tunnel of an “igloo.” 

Almost instantly a blaze of light 
appeared at the end of the passage as a 
door swung open, disclosing the rough in- 
terior of a roadhouse, while a man’s tall 
figure was silhouetted against the square of 
welcoming brightness. A ravishing steam 
of hat cooking assailed our nostrils, and 
as he waded towards us thru the strug- 
gling mass of smoking wolf-dogs he cried, 
“My God, strangers! Who hits the trail 
on a night like this?” 





Valley Quail Shooting 


(Continued from page 26) 
headed for a spring where birds were sup- 
posed to come in to drink along about 
mid-day. Before we got up to the water 
a roar of wings and the sight of at least 
one hundred quail in flight assured us 
that the birds had either been to the spring 
or were on their way there when we flushed 
them. The surrounding region was steep 
and rough, and we marked them down as 
they started high up in the hills. 

Returning to camp, we picked and 
cleaned our birds and soon had them on the 
pan. The afternoon was passed in map- 
ping out a rabbit hunt for the next morn- 
ing. Quail were so plentiful that we could 
take our time. 

We started out next day about 10 o’clock 
and in a couple of hours came back with 
five cottontail and three little brush rab- 
bits, and three quail that one of the boys 
had picked up from a scattered edge of 
one of the large coveys we had seen the 
day before. That afternoon we put in 
exterminating jack rabbits with a .22-cali- 
ber rifle. They were thick, and a pest in 
that part of the country where the ranches 
were located. We killed thirty-one and 
left them for the hawks and buzzards. 

The ensuing day we hunted towards the 
spring and found a big bunch close to and 
beyond the spring-hole, and they scattered 
upward to high ground. We _ followed 
them, and the shooting, tho very difficult, 
had many thrills. We got about twenty 
birds between us, most of these being shot 
as the quail flushed, and went still higher 
up on the mountain. We got back to 
camp and had fried quail for dinner and 
rested up for a last day shoot on the big 
plateau, where we had found the first flock. 

sright and early we were at the valley's 
edge and the quail were already thick 
around the big trees below the plateau. We 
approached them from three sides and they 
vanished into the sage brush, running 
swiftly up the steep sides of the table-land. 
When we got up there we fired off about 
ten shots in the air and some ten minutes 
later began to walk very slowly about in 
the scattered cover, kicking at the sage- 
brush and stopping still at intervals. The 
brush was not quite waist high and we 
were approximately 60 yards apart, and 
the quail were there. 














It was bang, bang, crack, bang from 
three double-barreled guns, followed by a 


! 


<ilence as we hunted for our dead birds. | 


Very seldom were any “doubles” tried for, 
and not more than three birds were lost 
§ the ones that dropped. By 11 o’clock 
we each had a limit, and we were back at 
camp by noon. After lunch we “drew” our 
birds, and packed them in big pasteboard 
boxes with plenty of holes for ventilation, 
ant dampened grass between the birds. 

That night we <amped 200 miles from 
where we had found the quail, and the sec- 
ond day rolled into Los Angeles with our 
birds in good condition, and with vivid 
and pleasant recollections of our camp 
quail shoot among the hills and canyons of 
the back country. 





Fourth Annual Prize Award 
(Continued from page 33) 

This search was abundantly rewarded in 
the discovery that the Bear River Duck 
Club, under the leadership of A. P. Bige- 
low, has actually diked a large area at the 


mouth of the Bear River on Great Salt | 





Lake and thus converted the area from a | 


death trap to a haven of refuge for migra- 
tory waterfowl. 

The committee considers Mr. Bigelow’s 
accomplishment as of vital significance to 
the future of migratory fowl. The com- 
mittee is convinced that there is imperative 
need of a national bill for the conservation 
of marsh lands and an equally imperative 
need for state enterprise in the same di- 
rection. It is likewise convinced, however, 
that these needs should not obscure the 
need for private initiative in the same di- 
rection. It believes that the Bear River 
Duck Club, in going ahead and actually 
doing what thousands of other sportsmen 
are merely talking about, is setting a valu- 
able example to the whole nation. No 
amount of educational propaganda on paper 
can do as much for the actual passage of 
federal and state marsh land conservation 
measure as the successful example set in 
cases of this kind. 

\n evil of long standing in American 
game conservation has been the commercial 
trapping of wild breeding stock from one 
region for the purpose of restocking the 
shot-out coverts in other regions. This 
practice is bad because first of all it 
destroys the purity of the strains and races 


which the future productivity of the | 


shot-out regions possibly depends. It is 
bad in the second place because it encour- 
ages law violations in well stocked states 
lor the benefit of other states which have 
failed to properly administer their own 
game resources. It is bad in the third 
place because it involves the constant risk 
Ot spreading diseases and parasites. 

It is, therefore, of considerable impor- 
tance to the future of American game when 
somebody demonstrates the feasibility of 
roducing local breeding stock for the re- 
stocking of local depleted areas. 

Che success of the Virginia Game Farms, 
under the leadership of Mr. Coleman, in 
demonstrating the feasibility of raising 
native quail on a large scale for the re- 
stocking of depleted Virginia coverts, is a 
permanent step in the direction of reducing 
our dependence upon Mexico and the south- 
western states for trap quail. It is a per- 
manent insurance against the risks and 
evils attendant upon importing quail from 
such a distance. While the committee is 
Of one mind in regarding game farming 
‘s an adjunct to rather than a substitute 
tor the proper management of wild game, 
it is nevertheless convinced that Mr. Cole- 
tans accomplishment merits the Outdoor 
Life Prize for the eastern states. 

Avvo LEopotp, 
Acting Chairman Outdoor Life 
Award Committee. 
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New Thrills For Fishermen 


There’s a real thrill in having a well oiled, rustless reel—line running 
smooth and free, gently dropping bait or fly just where you want it. 


There’s another thrill in having your whole fishing kit always spick and 
span—everything well oiled and rust free, fresh and clean as the day 


you brought it home. 


3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


A Handy Can of 3-in-One should be in 
every fisherman’s tackle box, ready for 
instant use. Takes up little room. 


3-in-One is a high quality oil compound 
whose several ingredients give it lubri- 
cating and rust preventing properties 
not possessed by ordinary oil. To pro- 
tect yourself, insist upon the package 


having a Big Red “One” on the label. 


Sold by sporting goods, hardware, auto 

accessory, drug, grocery and general 

stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and in 

three sizes of bottles. 

FREE: Generous sample and illus- 
*trated Dictionary of Uses. 

Request both on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 








STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN AFRICA—By Marius Maxwell. The author 
spent many months in Africa for the purpose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
and this book is a record on his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 
most extraordinary illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot except for food or to save 


human 
| postpaid. 


lives. The photographs which the author secured are wonderful. 311 pages; 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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These pictures of the Great West are from our process of 
Facsimile paintings done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. 
They rival the originals in beauty and brilliancy. Price, $2.00. 
Plain in colors, $1.00.—Send 5c postage for Catalogue 

THE LINDNEUX ART PUBLISHING CO. 
525 Fourteenth Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Earn a Gun in Spare Moments | 


A Wonderful Opportunity for YOU 


To earn a gun, fishing tackle, or anything that 
is advertised in the columns of OUTDOOR 


| 


LIFE & RECREATION without costing you a | 


cent—just a little effort on your part to in- 
terest your friends and neighbors in our 
magazine. 

The 
LIFE is $2.50 per year 
$1.25 out of every $2.50 
you send us to apply on a premium. So select 
what you want and then figure one subscrip- 
tion for every dollar of the cost of the 
article you choose. To earn any premium or 
commission you must send us at least 3 sub- 
scriptions. 





and we will allow 


selow is a list of guns, showing the number 
of subscriptions required to earn each one. 
If you would rather have the actual cash 
commission, we will allow you $1.25 in cash 
on every yearly subscription you send us at 
the regular rate of $2.50. 





Only NEW subscriptions apply on this offer 
of $1.25 commission, although we will allow 
you $1.00 on each renewal sent in at $2.50 
each, 
Pistols and Revolvers 
New Subscriptions 
FOR A— at $2.50 each 
-22 Colt Automatic........ EPO 
.25 Colt Automatic... 16 
.32 Colt Automatic......... cates 19 
-45 Colt Automatic.................. 34 
Colt’s New Service. ; 31 
-38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-20, .44-40 
45. B ee ae 31 
22 Colt Double Action................... 27 
.38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, 
Bee Ser en oe es 27 
380 Savage Automatic, 1917............ 17 
Rifles 
-250-3000 Savage Bolt, Model 20................ 48 
-250-3000 Savage Lever, Model 1899-G 47 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle 21 
-22 Savage ‘“Sporter,’” Model 23-A....... 18 
25-20 Savage “Sporter,’”’ Model 23-B 21 
.32-20 Savage “Sporter,’”’ Model 23-C... 21 
.32 Savage Repeater, slide action, Model 25 19 
.22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading ‘ammaaed 14 
.22 Stevens 27 Favorite ais 10 
.22 Stevens 12 Marksman.... EN Seno 4 8 
-22 Stevens 27 Crack Shot.. eee eee a ; 7 
.22 Stevens 14% Little Scout.................. 6 
Winchester Takedown, Model 95 : 50 
-30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special.... 37 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90............ 23 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06.......... 20 
"22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special....... 23 
.22 Remington, 12-A...... rie é . 80 
22 Remington Long Rifle, automatic 
OS Be. 0 neo eee 26 
-25-20, .82-20 Remington, Model 25- o's 35 
-30-30 Remington Trombone, .25, .35... 44 


Shotguns 








New Subscriptions 
FOR A— at $2.50 each 
Parker, V H..... . 66 
Parker V H E, ‘with. ejector. 85 
OE IIR oa sccsaciceve nancascncaksscccces siciiiekendseee ee 
Ithaca No. 1....... cdepbac inte device skghlsa gs snmmamanctiameee tacos 44 
DR RAMUOIE ADS: I phencpitrnensccicenskioncnces 5% 
Ithaca No. 3... SLE oe me eR 70 
Se er eee een 34 
Fox “A” Grade......... om: mee 57 
Fox “A. E.’”’ Grade, with ejector.. matte 69 
Fox Sterling worth..........<< 2c. sococsscsseo 44 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector.. 56 
12-Gauge Brow ning Automatic.... 5 si 
16-Gauge Browning Automatic.............. 75 
12-Gauge Remington Auto. Model 11- ae 58 
12-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 10-A 48 
20-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 17-A 48 
Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib.... 57 
Model 12 Winchester.......... eee | 
Model 97 12-Gauge Winchester, - “Take- 
I a a 41 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Stevens No. 330.. 26 
410-Gauge Stevens No. 330.........220.0..2..... 26 
No. 335 Stevens Hammerless.............. a en 
No. 235 Stevens Hammerless...................--- 25 
410 Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens.... 10 
Baker “Batavia Leader’’............... . 32 
Lefever Nitro Special............................ 23 
L. C. Smith Field..... ees reer 10s 41 
L. C. Smith Ideal..... See baibinkan oa atee sme 50 
OO OA ey, ee estes . eo 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Davis Maximum 80 
12-Gauge Davis Hy-Power : 35 
15” Marble Game Getter Gun, ‘Combination 
22 and .410 barrels................ £0 


Quotations on any other make you wish furnished 
on request. 

OUTDOOR LIFE, 404 N. Wesley Mt. 

Morris, Ill., or 1824 Curtis St., Colo. 

Please send me receipt book, 

copy and full information on 


Ave., 
Denver, 

blanks, 

earning 


Name 


Address 


regular subscription price of OUTDOOR | 


yearly subscription | 


| acres requires 
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Drainage and Reservations 
(Continued from page 29) 
not only to secure desirable existing marsh 
and water areas to be maintained perpetu- 
ally as migratory bird reservations, but 
also to salvage great numbers of drained 
areas which have proved worthless to agri- 
culture and restore them to their former 
usefulness as producers of migratory wild- 
fowl, fur bearers, and fish. Such areas 
will be of inestimable value and well worth 
maintaining also for the recreational facili- 


ties they will provide. 
_ eet investigation by the De- 
partment of Agriculture gives some 
very illuminating facts concerning drain- 
age and the supply of agricultural lands 
now available. It is estimated that the 
potential crop land not now used for crops 
in the United States is more than 600,- 
000,000 acres. Of this about 30,000,000 
irrigation, but nearly 500,- 
000,000 acres requires neither irrigation 
nor drainage. The present cropped area 
is about 350,000,000 acres, so that we now 
have available without need of drainage 
unused lands nearly double the area now 
under cultivation. From this it may reason- 
ably be inferred that a considerable water 
area can be saved for wild life, not only 
without injury to the public interest but 
with very real benefit to it. 
No North American geese are known to 


have occurred south of the city of Vera 
Cruz and the City of Mexico, in Mexico, 
while probably 90 per cent of all duck 


breeding in the United States and north- 
ward winter north of these southerly limits. 
To judge from information available, prob- 
ably from 15 to 20 per cent of our ducks 
and a somewhat smaller percentage of our 
geese winter in Mexico. 

From the foregoing it is evident that in 
trying to perpetuate our wildfowl we must 
consider conditions in that country. The 
negotiation of a migratory bird treaty 


| with Mexico along the lines of the existing 


treaty with Great Britain has been under 
consideration. From 1892 to 1906 the 
writer and E. A. Goldman of the Biological 
Survey were personally familiar with wild- 
fowl conditions in Mexico. In order to get 


| first-hand information concerning present 


| water has been 


wildfowl conditions in that country, Gold- 
man was detailed to make a reconnaissance 


of the principal wildfowl resorts there 
from January to March, 1926. Among 


the valuable information he secured was 
the fact that the loss of wildfowl haunts 
thru drainage on a considerable scale is 
going on there as in our own country. 

Soon after the Spanish conquest efforts 
were begun to drain the large shallow lakes 
in the Valley of Mexico which have always 
been the winter homes of great numbers of 
wildfowl. In 1900 a drainage ditch and 
tunnel were completed and as a result 
drawn from about 600 
square miles of the lake beds. The broad 
marshes at the head of the Lerma River in 
Toluca Valley in 1904 were a fine resort 
for wild ducks, but in February, 1927, the 
formerly open water areas were so thoroly 
clogged with water hyacinths that they are 
now practically useless for wildfowl. 

The delta of the Lerma where it flows 
into the head of Lake Chapala, in Michoa- 
can, formerly included an area of about 5 
by 15 or more miles of wonderful marshes, 
which made a wintering place for enormous 
numbers of ducks and geese. It has been 


_diked and drained and most of it is under 


sample | 


cultivation. In addition a dike has been built 
across the shallow head of Lake Chapala 
adjacent to the delta of the Lerma, result- 
ing in the draining of tens of thousands of 
acres of formerly fine wildfowl haunts. 
Near San Pedro, Coahuila, Major Gold- 
man visited the Laguna de Meyran, a shal- 
low depression in the plain more than 30 





miles long and about 15 miles wide and 
having no outlet. Formerly this was a 
shallow marsh, the winter home of num- 
berless migratory wildfowl. Owing to the 
diversion of the Nazas River for irriga- 
tion only a little water now reaches the 
Laguna de Meyran basin and it is mainly 
dry. All of the foregoing developments 

adverse to wildfowl in Mexico have come 
since 1900 and show the same trend 


as in 

the United States. 
| ECENTLY some question has been 
raised as to the urgency for a cam- 


paign to save natural water areas for wild 
fowl in view of the numerous artificial 
reservoirs that have been made _ throuout 
the country, especially in the West, for 
supplying towns with water, for electri 
power, for irrigation, and for other pur- 
poses, including shooting preserves. 

In some states the acreage of these arti 
ficial reservoirs within their borders may 
equal or even exceed that of the areas 
drained. It is obvious, however, to anyon 
with a practical knowledge of the needs 
of wildfowl, that by far the greater acreag« 
of the artificial reservoirs is of little or 
no value to the birds. They are mainly 
deep, with too steeply sloping shores 
produce wildfowl food plants except in 
limited shallows here and there or at their 
heads where the streams flowing in may 
make little deltas. Even in such cases, 
however, the great seasonal fluctuations in 
water level thru the use of the water is 
fatal to most water plants. 

In a number of instances among the 
smaller reservoirs, as in the Nine Pipe and 
Pablo reservoirs in western Montana and 
the Barr reservoir in Colorado, the seepage 
of water below the dams produce excellent 
conditions for wildfowl, and in some other 
cases the reservoirs serve as resting places 
for birds, some of which feed and even 
breed in surrounding alfalfa or grain fields 
and brushy flats. 

The Federal irrigation reservoirs, all 
in the West, aggregate more than 500,000 
surface acres, of which Lake Tahoe in 
eastern California contains 120,000 acres 
and Elephant Butte reservoir in New Mex- 
ico has 40,000 acres. Of the fifty-two 
Federal irrigation reservoirs, all of which 
could be made Federal bird reservations by 
a simple request, only 16 are considered to 
warrant this and these are mostly meré 
resting places which have been made bird 
reservations in default of anything more 
suitable. Artificial reservoirs are more 
numerous in the arid west than in the 
Mississippi valley and its tributaries, in 
which drainage has been most extensive. 

Many reservoirs made especially to sup- 
ply water for towns and for electric power 
are located in mountain valleys. No one 
knowing the relative conditions would con- 
sider for a moment that the reservoirs 
in the Sierra Nevada of California could 
properly serve the hosts of migratory wild 
fowl dispossessed by the drainage of 
Tulare, Buena Vista, Lower Klamath, and 
part of Tule lakes in that State. 

Statements recently received concerning 
three among the large irrigation reservoirs 
in the West indicate the general conditions 
in such waters. The Roosevelt reservoir 
in Arizona covers more than 18,000 acres. 
The state game warden advises that this 
is not used as much by migratory birds 
a some bodies of water, owing to the food 
conditions. The Elephant Butte reservoir 
in New Mexico has a water area of 40,000 
acres. It is reported to be a safe resting 
place for migratory wildfowl but not very 
beneficial to them, the precipitous shores 
and unstable water level not being favor- 
able to food plants. The Minidoka Reser- 
voir in Idaho is used as a resting place 
by wildfowl but is not productive of food 
plants. To give an idea of the differences 


too 


+ 
to 





between water areas valuable for wildfowl 
and those of little or no service, the ac- 
companying photographs show some typical 
examples of each. 
T= bird banding studies of the Biolo- 
gical Survey and its cooperators have 
demonstrated the urgent need at this time 
to save for the wildfowl as many as pos- 
sible of the larger remaining natural water 
and marsh areas. The recapture of ducks 
banded in such places proves them to be 
concentration points from which the birds 
spread in all directions. The Bear River 
marshes of Utah may be cited as an illus- 
tration. Ducks banded there have been 
captured in nine surrounding states. Each 
great wildfowl resort of this character not 
only serves as a resting, feeding and breed- 
ing place, but also as a distributing reser- 
voir .from which the surrounding region is 
kept supplied with birds. Such areas are 


few and of correspondingly high value | 


for maintaining the wildfowl supply. 

Owing to the yearly increase of hunters 
most places where wildfowl congregate are 
shot over so persistently that the birds 
have little rest. Any system of Federal 
wildfowl reservations should make ample 
provision for sanctuaries in all parts of 
the country where the birds can rest free 
from molestation. 

The precarious future confronting our 
migratory wildfowl is indicated by the 
number of bills introduced during recent 
years in both houses of Congress to pro- 
vide for drainage on a large scale. One 
bill provided for the expenditure of $500,- 
(00,000 in amounts of from $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 a year during eleven years for 
drainage and other reclamation. In Jan- 
uary, 1926, a bill was introduced providing 
for the appropriation of $1,000,000 to be 
expended by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in surveying and reporting on the area 
needing drainage in the United States, 
establish drainage districts, and proceed 
with a policy of reclaiming low, swamp 
and overflow lands by means of drainage. 
Sooner or later bills of this general char- 
acter may pass and the very existence of 
a great share of the winter homes of our 
migatory wildfowl will be threatened. 

In a speech on a drainage bill in August, 
1922, Senator McNary gave the total area 
of wetlands for drainage then in the 
United States as 96,090,000 acres. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1920 more than 
70,000,000 had been drained and the areas 
drained or being drained since then prob- 
ably increases the amount to not less than 
80,000,000 acres, or nearly one-half the 
total wetlands of the country at the begin- 
ning, 

Putting into effect a practical progra:. 
of saving for wildfowl shallow lakes and 
marshy areas is the most direct method 
of conserving these birds, since they, just 
as in the case of human beings, must have 
food and shelter or they perish. By fore- 
sight and prompt action we can insure the 
supply of wildfowl into the distant future. 
If sportsmen and other conservationists 
fail to make possible such a program, in 
view of what has taken place, natural water 
areas will continue to disappear before the 
increasing occupation of the country. With 
them will go the migratory wildfowl just 
in proportion to their vanishing homes 
until wildfowl hunting as a national sport 
will become a thing of the past. 

In trying to help save our migratory 
wildfowl by a program of establishing a 
great series of Federal reservations, I 
have never considered this the only action 
required for this purpose. The restrictions 
m bag limits and on the length of the 
hunting season are both practical measures 
that must be handled with careful consid- 
eration of the approximate numbers of the 


birds, the feeding and breeding areas | 


(Concluded on page 91) 
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When you are 
tired, hungry — have a 
dry mouth and parched throat — 
when you need a real refreshment- 


then draw on your package of WRIGLEY’S 
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HESE guns are made to our 
r By specifications by Francotte. 








| You get the result of our knowl- 
ej] edge of what American sports- 

| men require — produced by one 
| of the world’s finest gunsmiths 
—at American prices. 








Our book “‘Guns” (new edition) 


should be in your library. 
Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FH SCHAUFFLER . Presidents 

349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. D 

New Yoru City 
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Hunting Books # 


for 


— Cents 








NINE VOLUMES 


1 “FISHING FACTS”. By Sheridan R. Jones 
2 “BAIT CASTING” _ By Sheridan R. Jones 
3 “FLY CASTING” By Sheridan R. Jones 
4 “AUTOCAMPING FACTS” 
By F. E. Brimmer 
5 “THE CAMPER’S MANUAL” 
By Horace Kephart 
By Chas. Askins 


7) 


“WING SHOOTING” 
“BIG GAME HUNTING” 
By Major Whelen 
“GUN AND RIFLE FACTS” 
By Capt. Crossman 
“THE FLY-ROD FOR BASS” 
By Cal Johnson 
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Unsolicited Letters Like These 
Speak for Themselves 


“I have just received Books No. 6, 7 and 8 and 
have devoured them from oS to cover. They 
are fine.’ - H., Sciota, Pa. 


‘‘As for your books, I cannot express the value 
I place on them. I was expecting a lot of infor- 
mation but I got many times my money’s worth.” 
—W. C., Hillside, N. J. 
“T have received the books of the Recreation 
Library which I ordered from you and was very 
much pleased with them. They are of great inter- 
and value to amateur and old-timer alike. 
“hey are all you claim for them and more.”’ 
—G. D. C., Dundee, Ia. 
“The greatest book on the subject ever printed. 
No other book will ever take its place.”’ 
From a book review in “The American Rifle- 
man.”’ 
“Your books are highly satisfactory and exceed 
your claims for them. I shall certainly tell my 


friends about them.”’ 
—W. O., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“For good, practical information in a con- 
venient, condensed form your books cannot be 
beaten. They form a complete library in them- 
elves.’ 


est 


—H. R. M., Celina, Ohio. 
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A friend writes: “If you were an ex- 
perienced big-game hunter and_ packer, 
strong, husky and unafraid, would you 


employ a guide if going on a hunt into 
a new country? Under such conditions 
what good reason is there for employing 
a guide 2?” 

[If you were a physician and took the 
flu, would you doctor yourself? I think 
not. If I were a guide myself and invad- 
ing new game fields, I'd employ a guide. 
The time lost in getting acquainted with 
the country and in getting the haunts of 
the game located would sometimes pay 
for half a dozen guides. 

Another man writes, “I’d like to see 
myself led around with a ring in my nose 
by a guide when I can guide myself.” 

I’ve seen a few of these men who like 
to put on a “front” among their city 
friends by telling them about “how they 
do it themselves”’—“Oh, yes, I do my own 
guiding. Throw the hitch?—Oh, yes, all 
of ’em”’—etc. They often come home 
“skunked,” too—or with a very slim bag. 
Get a guide and make a chum of him, and 
you'll come home a more successful hunt- 
the 
contact. Ned Frost, one of Wyoming's 
best guides, went to the Yukon with “ E. 
Sykes, but they sensibly employed guides 
—Messrs. Coward and Zimmerlee. 


A man’s guide in the hills, for the time 
being, anyway, is his best friend, and 
nothing is too good for him. And yet an 
eastern millionaire journeying to a west- 
ern state for big game tried to “put over” 
two grub lists—one for the “savages” and 
one for his party. The guide very prop- 
erly refused to act except under a “single 
standard” list. The trip was taken! 


[ have on two occasions fired at a deer 
with a perfectly sighted modern, high 
powered rifle, and missed. 

Both were standing shots at about 100 
yards, with good, cool aim. I was shoot- 
ing up hill in each case at a stiff grade, 
and feel sure I aimed sufficiently high to 
overcome the grade. Why did I miss both 
shots ?—Carl Larsen, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Many shooters make the same mistake. 
They think that, because the bullet travels 
up hill they must hold “over” so as to ef- 
fect what they call the greater “drop” of 
the bullet in climbing upward. But in 
shooting either up or down hill the man 
should hold low. The greatest “drop” or 
trajectory of the bullet is had by shoot- 
ing horizontal. The nearer you hold your 
rifle to the perpendicular position the 
less the trajectory, until when shooting 
either straight up or straight down the 
bullet would follow a straight path. 


How is it that such a generally recog- 
nized fact as the shedding by antelope of 
their horns is contradicted by so many 
Davis, Des Moines, Iowa. 
I believe the false impression ts created 


by the fact that an antelope is really 
never without some sort of a horn, even 
after the shedding process is over. You 


see, the horn of the prong-horned antelope 
(Antelocapra americanus, which is in 
reality not an antelope at all) is hollow, 
and for a time before shedding, a core is 
growing up under the old shell. This 


pushing 
against the old horn until it finally drops 


hairy, hard substance’ keeps 


off, leaving a young “horn” of several in- 
ches in length to take its place. I had 
such a hard-fought argument thru the 


mails once with an obstinate, but ill-ad- 
‘ised member of our guild, that before 
we were thru I thought I’d be com- 
pelled to sue him for defamation of char- 
acter. He said he had lived in the ante- 
lope country most of his life, and knew. 


“Why do so many big game hunters 
carry their rifles in the scabbard a-horse- 
back with the sight side of the barrel 
down?” I am asked. It’s beyond me. And 
yet it is a fact that most big-game hunt- 
ers do carry their rifles just that way. I 
used to do it myself about 30 years ago. 
But while bear hunting with Johnny Goff 
in a hard chase I knocked my sight 
against a rock and destroyed it. In Mex- 
ico I started to pull my rifle out of the 
scabbard (while carrying it in the man- 
ner described) and, being compelled to 
raise the stock above the mule’s head (for 
I was a-horseback) I was thrown. The 
mule thought I was raising a club to 
lambast him. After that I turned my gun 
and scabbard around when on horseback, 
and now can pull the weapon out without 
raising it above the horse’s neck—and, 
best of all, never injure or throw out of 
alignment my sight. 





What precautions would you advise for 
insurance against accidentally shooting 
yourself or others in the hunting fields ?— 
D. C. Stone, New York. 

You have asked a question I am mighty 
glad to answer. I wish I might be able 
to broadcast both query and reply over 
an universal radio: I have made it a 
habit to live up to the following rules: 
Never enter camp without emptying both 
the magazine and chamber; never cross a 
fence or enter a vehicle without empty- 
ing the chamber—if ultra careful empty 
both! Always see that your gun is left un- 
cocked after you have finished shooting 
at game. Of course, such admonitions as 
“never aim even a unloaded gun at a 
person,” and “always carry your gun 
pointing upward or to the ground’—hbet- 
ter upward, by the way—are bits of ad- 
vice so commonly known that it is hard- 
ly worth while repeating them here. I 
will mention with emphasis a habit that 
is not uncommon among beginners—that 
of carrying the gun cocked. I was hunt- 
ing antelope many years ago with a 
friend. We had just finished firing sev- 
eral shots at a buck which suddenly dis- 
appeared in an arroyo. Half an hour 
later, after I had been walking in front 
of my friend for about that length of time, 
ve stopped to avoid a rattler that lay in 
our trail. After resuming our course, I 
fell behind my friend and happening to 
look at his gun, saw it was cocked. After 
firing the last shot at the antelope he 
naturally had thrown another shell in 
the chamber, ready for the next shot—but 
being deprived of it, and with mind intent 
only on the game, he had forgotten to let 
the hammer down. 





Drainage and Reservations 
(Continued from page 89) 

available to them, and the 

hunters. 


that the need of harmony and teamwork 
among sportsmen and conservationists was 
never so urgent. 





The Use of Prism Binoculars 

(Continued from page 31) 
trying to see a passing airplane with a glass 
having a narrow field you would prob- 
ably have trouble in trying to center the 
airplane; in fact, it might be gone be- 
fore you could locate it in the glass; so a 
large field of view is quite an important 
consideration. 


Next you want plenty of illumina- 
tion or light transmitting power. That 


means that we want to get all of the light 
thru the eyepiece that is possible. Holding 
the glass about 10 inches from the eye and 
pointing it toward the sky, a small circle 
of light will be seen. This is known as 
the exit pupil. The larger this exit pupil 
is, the more light transmitting power the 
glass has. The figure used by most manu- 
facturers to express light transmitting pow- 
er represents the square of the diameter 
of the exit pupil expressed in millimeters. 
Therefore the illumination of a glass hav- 
ing an exit pupil of five millimeters would 
be twenty-five (5x5=25). If on the other 
hand a six-power glass had an exit pupil 
of seven or eight millimeters, the large 
front lens—or objective lens, as it is 


number of | 
The dangers confronting Amer- | 
can wild life are so increasingly great | 
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called—would obviously be very large apd | 


would necessitate a very big, bulky binocu- 
lar. 
maximum light gathering power is 
sential we must be reconciled to a large 
glass. If it must be a small glass, the ob- 
jective lens will be small and we must 
sacrifice a great part of the illumination. 


Another advantage in a large exit pupil | 
is that it is easier to center before the | 


eyes and easier to look thru, just as it is 
easier to look thru a quarter inch hole 
than to look through a sixteenth inch hole. 
So now we have decided that we want a 


glass having a large field and plenty of | 


illumination. 

Next we must decide upon the power. 
Strange as it may seem, the quality of a 
prism binocular does not necessarily de- 
pend upon its power. A six-power glass 
may cost more than an eight-power, and 
altho of a lower power, more may be seen 
with it. Rather a six with wide field 
and good illumination than an eight with 
narrow field and low illumination. For 
average use the choice will be between a 
six and an eight. A glass of higher mag- 
nification will have less field and unless 
abnormally large its illumination will be 
comparatively low. 

To illustrate what is meant by power: 

a distance of eight miles, a sign will 
appear the same thru an_ eight-power 
binocular as it would appear to the unaided 
eye at a distance of 1 mile. Imagine a 
bull moose a hundred yards away through 
n eight power glass. He is apparently 
bout thirty-eight feet away and still at a 
afe distance. Unbeknown to him you can 
ize him up, look him in the eye, and 
examine his spread. 

Another feature to consider is whether 
the glass is to be of the central focusing 
or individual eyepiece focusing type. The 
latter costs about $6 less, weighs less, is 
not so likely to get out of order, and is 
more dust and moisture proof. Each type 
requires two adjustments to focus. On 
each eyepiece of the latter type there is a 
scale. After once determining the best 
setting for the individual using the glass, 
it can remain set, always ready for instant 


use. 


Therefore if a night glass having | 
es- | 


rs 





Is it a doe or a buck —a 
moose or 2 bush—a bear or 
astump? Ata mile or even 
more a Zeiss Binocular will 


Examine a 


ZEISS 


At leading opticians,camera and sporting- 
goods dealers. Write to us for catalogue. 


CARL ZEISS, LNC. 
485 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


tell. 
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728 So. Hill Street, LOS ANGELES 












BEAN’S NEW LEATHER HAT 


Especially designed for Hunting and Fishing. 


elk leather same as my winter sports cap. 









Weighs only 514 
for packing. 
and red ear-laps. 
Price, $3.65 





and earlaps. 


Made of mahogany 
Brim is 21% 
with green underneath that relieves eye strain and keeps snow and 
~ rain out of back of neck. 
ounces. 
Has windshield 
Red or mahogany band. 
postpaid. 
CATALOG and sample of hat, band 


L. L. BEAN 


443 Main Street 


inches wide 


Can be rolled 
sweat band 


Write for free 


Freeport, Maine 
































OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $4.00 (or send C. O. D.), for which send me new and revised 


edition of “Six Years with the Texas Rangers.” 


Address 


New and Revised Edition Just Off the Press 
$4.00 Postpaid 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers 


1875 to 1881 
By CAPT. JAMES B. GILLETT 
sted in Western life. It j 


straight-shooting, 


A book that will appeal to everyone 
most absorbing narrative yet written 
the great gun flight that wiped 
ling tale ever published in bot 

will grip and hold you from start t 
the life of those hard-riding, 

the Texas frentier. 


Illustrated with photos 
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Raising silver foxes is an interesting, 
profitable business if you start right. 
Borestones have won over 200 prizes 
and 5 grand championships at national 
fox shows—no other breeder in the 
world has won more than one. Free 
booklet. Borestone Mt. Fox Co., 621 
Pac. S. W. Bank Bidg., Pasadena, Calif. 




















Tarnedge Foxes 
Established 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
35 Pairs of Prize Winners 


All foxes bred and offered for sale are 
from prize winners only. 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
First Prize Winners 
The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. A. 
Catalog SABATTIS, N. Y, 








TOMORROW’S 
INCOME— 


With Silver Foxes 


Make silver fox farming your business— 
profits remarkably high on money and time 
invested. Build tomorrow’s income—to sat- 
isfy today’s dream. Warren Rayner’s pro- 
lific, true colored and soft furred Silvers 
will assure success. 


Write us today. 


WARREN RAYNER SILVER FOX CO. 


161 Warren Rayner Building, 
Warren, Pennsylvania 
Ranches at 
Pa., and Vancouver, 











Warren, Wash. 











Insist on— 


REGISTERED SILVER FOXES 


Buy only silver foxes registered in the 
American National Fox Breeders Asso- 
ciation. Official registration is your 
guarantee of pure breeding--the meas- 
ure of future quality. 
144 page Year Book of Silver Fox Industry 
sent on receipt of 15c to cover shipping. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 
Official registration organization of the fox industry. 











MAKI SILVER FOXES 


Thirteen years of selective breeding has shown re- 
sults in quality and production. Over a hundred 
pups of the choicest strains to select from. 

Write for interesting booklet and prices. 


MAKI SILVER FOX FARM 


Zim, Minn. 























Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 

copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


Write Dept. C 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St. New York 


Silver Fox News | 
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Game ecdna 
\ FRENCH breeder of pheasants and 


waterfowl sent me a list of pheasants 

that he has bred this summer in con- 
siderable numbers. As the list is unique in 
its variety of rare pheasants I am giving the 
names of some of the birds bred, to let you 
know how birds are bred in Europe. I do 
not know of one breeder in this country 
who can compare to this French breeder 
when it comes to breeding pheasants. Be- 
sides all the common pheasants, that are 
bred here, he has bred the following 
varieties in numbers: Crestless kaleege, 
Satyr’s tragopans, Cabot tragopans, Tem- 
minck tragopans, Ho-kis, peacock pheas- 
ants, Impeyans, Siamese firebacks, Bels 
pheasants, Horsfields, Elliots, Soemmer- 
ings, Ijima Soemmerings, White Nandous, 
and so on. He has bred many varieties of 
teal, tree ducks, widgeons, pochards, and 
the rosy-bill ducks, as well as Ross geese 
and ashy-headed geese. Now, what a 
breeder in the north of France can do, the 
most of us ought to be able to repeat. 

I understand, from authoratative sources, 
that a California duck breeder has bred 68 
varieties of ducks. This ought to interest 
and please John Phillips, who wrote a four 
volume monograph on ducks. 

Just recently, a very goood friend of W. 
K. Kellogg’s, whose bird sanctuary at Gull 
Lake, near Battle Creek, Mich, I am 


| managing, wrote him suggesting that he be 


the propagation of the 
colorful wood and mandarin ducks. Of 
course, this suggestion will have Mr. Kel- 
logg’s endorsement, tho neither is threat- 
ened with extinction. Any upland game 
bird or game waterfowl, threatened with 
extinction, will have Mr. Kellogg’s serious 
consideration and strong efforts will be 
made to save such birds from extermina- 
tion, by purchase and breeding. Mr. Kel- 
logg’s sanctuary consists, at present, of 
some 60 acres of meadow, woods and 
water, while some 500 acres, immediately 
adjoining, are under consideration. It 
seems to me the 60 acres will give an 
abundance of space for breeding a large 
number of birds of all kinds. The state of 
Michigan has recently set aside Gull Lake 
and 80 rods inland, all about the lake, as a 
sanctuary for the overflow of wild birds 
released from the W. K. Kellogg Bird 
Sanctuary. Gull Lake is 6 miles long and 


sure to consider 


“1 mile across. 


UITE a flock of whistler swans settled 

down in Gull Lake last spring on their 
way north, while great numbers of canvas- 
backs and other ducks visited the lake also. 
Almost no wild geese of any kind were 
seen. Quail, the well known northern bob 
white, are already established in the sanct- 
uary, in large numbers, so they can be seen 
and heard at all times of the day. Of 
course, there are plenty of snapping turtles, 
raccoons, cats, mink and weasels, as well 
as a vast horde of crows, but these pests 
make things interesting on sanctuary or 
game farm and every day I can account for 
some one or other of them. 

Mr. Kellogg is surrounding the sanct- 
uary with a dog proof fence, tight enough 
to keep any reasonably sized bird in. There 
is a twenty-year-old catalpa grove, the 
trees set just 6 feet apart each way, and 
this grove is being surrounded with a 12- 


foot fence of 2-inch wire mesh. This will 
most effectively prevent any wing clipped 
pheasant from flying over. A 3-foot fence 
will keep wing clipped geese inside but it 
will not keep pheasants. Even tho a phea: 
ant has his wing clipped, he will use his ta‘! 
to help balance himself, and he will, unles 
very closely clipped, succeed in getting over 
an 8-foot fence. Of course, this applies 
only to an extra timid or very wild pheas- 
ant, but as every game breeder or fancier 
has one or more birds of this type, it is 
well to be cautious and prevent the escape 
of a valuable bird. 

Recently I let a small flock of blue 
Abyssinian guineafowl into a large open 
pen surrounded with a 6-foot fence and 
none escaped or attempted to get out be- 
cause all the shrubbery and trees wer 
away from the fence. These birds are dis 
tinctively tree roosting birds, like their 
cousins, the common pearls. Tho closel\ 
clipped, they would hop up high in the trees 
to roost; taking one branch at a time, the) 


would go as high as the peafowl and 
brown-eared Manchurians. 
You should study the desires of your 


birds to see if they prefer roosting on th 
ground or on perches. Many varieties of 
birds roost on the ground, as bob white. 


scaled partridges, Hungarian partridges, 
ringneck pheasants, etc., while brown 


eared Manchurian pheasants, peafowl, wil: 
turkeys, guineafowl, etc., always roost in 
trees. 


is a good idea, this month, to renovate 
your bird pasture and cut out all weeds 
that are taking up space and drawing 
strength out of the soil to no purpose, and 
souring the ground. Such weeds as yarrow, 
marguerite, tansy, burs, burdock, devil's 
pitchforks, devil’s hooks, and so on. As 
such weeds, never being eaten, have a 
tendency to make the ground quite deceiy 
ing, it is better and wiser to be rid of them: 
such deception often resulting in starving 
your birds of green stuffs. I saw this 
whenever I went to visit the waterfow! 
plots at the Bronx Zoo, as there is nothing 
for the birds to eat except a pile of cracked 
corn thrown down in a heap to sour and 
kill the birds, yet the place was green with 
bitter and rank weeds. It is a mistake, too, 
to sow lucerne or sweet clover, as this big, 
coarse weed is never food, not even for 
worms. It grows and grows, and no live 
stock, not even goats, will eat it. Even 
alfalfa is not relished until the last cutting. 
as birds all prefer dandelions, chickory. 
red, white, alsike and the short yelloy 
clovers, and all the grasses. 

Probably most of you read that most ex- 
cellent letter of H. L. Betten’s, in the Jul 
number of Outdoor Life, on restocking this 
country with game birds. This is the very 
work W. K. Kellogg has planned for his 
sanctuary, for he is greatly interested in 
game bird life. From the start Mr. Kel- 
logg has made, one may expect a great 
future for his wild bird sanctuary, for all 
who know him, know Mr. Kellogg as a 
man of very large and thoro undertakings. 
It is his intention to breed as many of the 
rarer and more valuable birds as possible 
in the sanctuary and, when they are suffi- 
ciently numerous, to have them distributed 
in the neighborhood. In such work, of 
course, it is essential that we do not make 
the blunder, in liberating the birds, of re- 








leasing a number of “like” pheasants of 
different varieties that will mix and cross, 
producing mongrels, but to release only 
those so divergent that they will not cross, 
or, if they should do so, their progeny 
would be “mules” and, thus, unable to re- 
produce their kind. Mr. Kellogg will aim 
to keep the wild birds of pure breed. In 
releasing the wild turkey, for instance, we 
would want to have only the pure dark 
brown northern bird with no Mexican 
strain. Partridges fortunately do not cross, 
thus we can go the limit on the varieties of 
this bird. The same with grouse. We will 
not, as yet, propagate European Asiatic 
and African quail, but it is quite likely 
that, later, Mr. Kellogg will give these mi- 
erating birds his serious attention, as his 
plans for his bird sanctuary is to do as 
much good as possible. The very work 
that Mr. Betten suggests in his letter has al- 
ready been started. Then, too, my wife and 
| have been advocating this idea for some 
years, as can be seen by articles in back 
numbers of Outdoor Life, Forest and 
Stream, Holland’s, The Game Breeder; so 
Mr. Betten can see we are all a happy 
family with one idea. 


be Biological Survey, which is on 
guard to protect this country from the 
introduction of undesirables, also welcomes, 
with open arms, the introduction of for- 
eign worthwhiles. The only drawback is 
the absurd and ridiculous 20 per cent duty 
required at present on these same worth 
while birds, tacked on to the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff because the California 
canary breeders wanted protection. That 
Commission, however, did not need to place 
such a duty on all birds. Putting it on 
canaries would, doubtless, have satisfied 
everyone. This cumbersome law delays 
the arrival of birds, of rare and delicate 
birds, after a long journey from foreign 
ports, and does the California canary 
breeders not a particle of good, as they are 
not at all interested in such birds. I sup- 
pose, as soon as we can bring its injustice, 
absurdity and ridiculousness to the atten- 
tion of some of our representatives at 
Washington, it will be repealed. I wrote to 
the president about the matter and was 
given a positive assurance that the ques- 
tion would have attention but, so far, as 
usual, nothing has been done. Every time 
a breeder, dealer, or fancier imports a 
game bird, acknowledged as a beneficient 
bird by the Biological Survey, which means 
that said bird will eat the grub of the Jap- 
anese beetle, or of the gypsy and brown 
tail moths, the Colorado beetle, and other 
pests, we are charged a 20 per cent duty! 
It is up to all of us who are interested in 
game birds to get after our representatives 
at Washington and get rid of that 20 per 


cent duty—breeders, dealers, fanciers, 
portsmen, conservationists, and all the 
rest of us. 





Common guineafowl have been domesti- 
cated for many years, but the vulturine 
euineafowl, which have such beautifully 
blue plumage, with touches of lavender, are 
not so well known. I believe they will do- 
mesticate as well as the pearl or common 
variety, as I have seen them running about 
free in a garden at Robinson Brothers, 
\Idershot, Ontario, All they need is pro- 
tection from cold weather so as to keep 
their legs from becoming frozen. Tho 
tender, that is, susceptible to cold, they 
are otherwise quite tough.—G. 





By advertising, so as to attract the atten- 
tion of the fanciers, parks and zoos, instead 
of selling to dealers only, game and wild 
bird breeders can obtain much higher 


prices for their birds—G. H. C. 
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Fox Facts 


HAVE no means of knowing just 

how many fox farmers are also farm- 

ing milk goats, but those who are 
doing so are sure they have a good enter- 
prise in addition to their fur farming in- 
terests. The statement that goat’s milk is 
digested in twenty minutes, while cow’s 
milk requires two hours, is made by a 
breeder of rare pheasants who has had 
considerable success in raising these birds 
that are so delicate during their first few 
weeks and become so hardy in a few 
months. Such food should undoubtedly be 
most acceptable for baby foxes and for 
conditioning the fur of adult foxes. 

Personally, I intensely dislike goats, for 
I always connect them with poverty, par- 
ticularly poverty of the landscape, as they 
are the most terrible tree destroyers in ex- 
istence. Tethered near a group of per- 
sistent pussy willows and basket willows 
that you wish to remove, they can be of ex- 
cellent service, but a loose goat on the place 
“gets my goat” to the limit. 

Some one come to the rescue of R. H. 
Spangler, of Superior, Wisconsin, who is 
successfully raising Canada lynx for fur. 
He wishes to know of some one else who 
is doing likewise. 

What are the facts re Canada lynx from 
a profitable fur standpoint? It seems to 
me the fur is not valuable enough and the 
animal would require a rather large cage. 
When the day comes that indestructible, 
rust-proof wire mesh fencing is on the 
market at a reasonable price, these animals 
can be bred with profit, but with the pres- 
ent type of poorly galvanized fencing that 
is supplied fur and game breeders, that 
lasts only from four to seven years, neces- 
sitating the rebuilding of pens, it would 
take too much of the profits for the large 
pens that would be required. 


OX farmers can do a lot of good to the 

country by paying boys 25 or 50 cents a 
dozen for gophers for fox food, for such 
food is ideal for foxes and their capture 
and use would do away with quite a pest. I 
went around a large lawn in southern 
Michigan one day and when I saw a 
gopher hole I put the nozzle of the hose in 
and filled the hole with water. The soil is 
gravelly. Then I drew the nozzle out and 
inserted a milk bottle in the hole, and the 
gophers, running out, would run into the 
bottle. In this way, I secured a half hun- 
dred gophers in a little over an hour. I 
also shot a number with my .410 and I 
caught a number in my Union Jack weasel 
traps. But as I am not running a fox or 
fur farm, I had to bury the gophers, which 
I did near a grafted black walnut tree. 

There probably can be no better place 
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for a fox farm than on the top of a gravel 
pit. I have yet to see a fox burrow in a 
clay hill. Every time I have come across a 
fox’s burrow it has been in sand. Light 
yellow sand, or gravel and sand mixture, 
is the fox’s choice. The large exercise pen 
for the pups would be far better if you 
surrounded a “hog’s back” gravel pit with 
a fox-proof fence, than if you locate it on 
a level piece of ground. The running up 
and down hill is much better exercise for 
them than is running on the level. Furth- 
ermore, foxes are strengthened all thru 
their digestive and reproductive organs by 
having digging exercise, as such a form of 
exercise is a special exercise that creates 
peristaltic power. Many of you fox breed- 
ers who have gone to so much expense and 
trouble to concrete your pen floors have 
made a decided mistake. The little bits 
of pens or jails in which you place your 
foxes, where they can only jump up and 
down from the top of a box, provide in 
sufficient exercise for them. A 30-mile run 
each day is not too much exercise for keep- 
ing a fox in real trim, but they cannot get 
it in such pens as I often see. One salva- 
tion for your animals and for yourselves is 
that you are constantly weeding out the 
weak animals for pelting, instead of using 
them for reproduction. For myself, I 
would not be afraid to take all your con- 
demned animals, because, by placing them 
in natural conditions, with proper food, I 
would, in the course of two years, have as 
fine animals as can be got, as far as health 
is concerned. 

Will ermine pay? I don’t see why not. 
Try this plan: Surround a field of light 
soil with a 4-foot fence, the lower part of 
34-inch mesh, the upper foot of sheet metal, 
the same as for muskrats. In the center of 
the field place logs and brush and keep a 
clear space for 20 feet in from the fence 
so as to inspect daily for burrows of mice, 
gophers, moles and rats, either in or out. 
For 18-inches deep, have a ground fence 
around the place, of 1l-inch mesh, and 
either 14, 16, or 18 gauge, according to the 
length of time you wish to run your ermine 
farm. Ermine may be either the Boneparte 
weasel or the larger New York weasel. I 
prefer the latter. Weasels will breed in 
great numbers and I assure you that they 
can be a heap less trouble to you than 
mink. Feed them chicken heads and en- 
trails, field mice, gophers, rabbits (minus 
their fur and even minus their thighs, 
backs and forequarters). I have often 
found a great number of weasels in a 
stone pile, in a brush or log pile, and all 
got along well together. Lew Aumock says 
they make great pets. But I would say: do 
not let them play too near your jugular 
vein. ’ 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 
American Game Protective Association, 
| 2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y 
| Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Association including 
subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “OUTDOOR LIFE.” 


| Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME - 


If you are already a subscriber to “Outdoor Life” and wish to renew for one year 
. ne j j i } fae 
from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 


$1.00 


Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; 
Name 
pn ene _Address ..... 


Combination Price 


$3.00 


for foreign postage. 




















n New and Finer Bird 
Dog’s Palace 


Strikingly 
Duco with style 
\merican 

It is built throughout of the 


closed cars. 


does not touch the body. 


for the two-dog size. 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE YELLOW | 


beautiful in its dress of Du Pont 
and charm that has won the 
Sportsman. | 
highest quality | 
body materials, with top like the 
Has storm curtain and is complete 
in every detail. 

The adjustable clamps hold it rigidly on the 
running board of any carina position so thatit 


automobile 


$12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
Suitable for large pointers 
yr setters as well as other breeds of dogs and is | 
adjustable to fit all cars. Immediate shipment. 

Manufactured by | 


Price 


PINE SALES CO. 
GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 


Se 














































WERMEX 
Kills Fleas, Lice 
Wr Positive 
Mange and 
Eczema Remedy 


<P<B<BeEKD 




















Beautifies Dogs’ & Cats’ Coats 
Stainless — Non-poisonous 
Non-greasy—Non-bleaching 
Non-rinsing—Non-ereosote G [2 

Sold by leading drug & sporting goods stores |: 

VERMEX CO. OF AMERICA, 75 West St., N.Y.C. 


























E T 99 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrz a gee is endorsed by the U. S. 


Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
si et drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 


Safe for unweaned pups in full 









$1.00 prepaid. 
BOX 10 McNEILL, MISS 


Assorted sizes, 


CHLORIDE C, P. CO. 








Beautiful Springer Spaniels 


\ Litter of choice pups from a daughter of ‘Ch 
Springbok of Ware Both parents blue ribbon 
winners, $25 and up One thoroughly trained bitch 
t a bargain I furnish registration papers and 

ip approval No sale unless you are satisfied 
when you see the dog? 

LAKELAND KENNELS 

H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 














SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful young stock 
ready. Prices reason- 
able. 

LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland, Vermont 
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G. Hopton 





Dogs From Every Clime 


Charles G. Hopton 


(Note.—We take pleasure in introducing to our 
readers this month, Charles G. Hopton, who, be- 
ginning with the present issue, will conduct the 
Dog Department of Outdoor Life. But Mr. Hop- 
ton really needs no introduction to the majority 
of canine breeders and fanciers, either in this 
country or abroad, because of the wide acquaint- 
ance and reputation he enjoys as a result of many 
years of breeding, showing and judging of dog 
aristocracy. Since 1896 he has judged at the most 
important shows from coast to coast, as well as in 
Canada, England and Ireland, and was the first 
American resident to be invited by the French 
Government to judge in France. Also, he is a 
former editor of the American Kennel Club Ga- 
zette, an acknowledged authority on dogs of the 
various sporting and non-sporting breeds, and is 
at the present time actively engaged in kennel 
work. Mr. Hopton’s aim will be to make the Dog 
Department one of real value and service to dog 
owners and dog lovers generally, and he cordially 
invites you to communicate your ideas and prob- 
lems to him, whatever they may be, with the as- 
surance of prompt attention. ~Editor.) 


S AN important and interesting feature 


LX of Outdoor Life it is proposed that 
man’s best friend, the dog, shall re- 
ceive special recognition, not only as an 


all-round sporting animal but as a valuable 
working adjunct to the farm, a devoted 
and game companion and affectionate pet 
for the house. With this end in view the 
writer will endeavor to give up-to-date 
news of the field trails, reports of the 
shows, and educational articles on the var- 
ious breeds, with pictures of typical dogs 
to accentuate type. 

It was most gratifying to hear from that 
ardent admirer of sporting spaniels and 
secretary of the English Springer Spaniel 
Field Trials Association, Charles H. Toy, 
whose kennel has established an enviable 
record both on the bench and afield, that 
his organization has formulated a standard 
by which it is sincerely hoped an orthodox 
type in this very delightful and essentially 
sporting breed might develop, for the cha- 
otic awards seen during the recent crcuit 
proved conclusively that many of the judges 
were not conversant with the breed. As a 
whole the standard is much the same as 
drawn up last year by the English Springer 
Spaniel Club, with the exception of weight. 
The recent standard draws the line about 


45 pounds, with bitches slightly less, where- 
former standard suggests the weight 
bitches 50 pounds. 


as the 
for dogs at 55 pounds, 


oo. oS . 


Judging the sporting group at Westchester Show. 


While it is hoped the similarity of type 
will establish a consistency, it is regretted 
that the two clubs did not agree on weight, 
as quite a few judges lean to the size ar 
type of the winners first imported by the 
now famous Avandale Kennels at Winni- 
peg, which were nearer 60 than 50 pounds, 
tho the best ever bred in the E. Chevrier 
kennel, to date, is the worthy International! 
Champion Marvel of Avandale, decided], 
on the “Norfolk” type, and size around 45 
pounds, which, with the noted Ch. Ledge- 
land’s Sheila of Darnick, Ch. Horstford 
Historical, Horsford Humility, Mrs. David 
Wagstaff’s beautifully balanced home-bred 
Champion Ledgeland’s Astra, the “Dual” 
Champion Trent Valley Cutie, and others 
of the same pronounced spaniel type, might 
be accepted as the stamp to breed for. 

The following is the standard of the 
English Springer Spaniel Field Trials As- 
sociation, at the head of which are such 
keen sportsmen as Messrs. Walton Fergu- 
son, Wm. J. Hutchinson, Samuel G. Allen, 
Chas. H. Toy, and others, who are leaving 
no stone unturned in their efforts to make 
the Third Annual Meet on Fishers Island 
in October the best ever held at this verit- 
able sportsmen’s mecca: 


1. The skull should be of medium 
length, fairly broad and slightly rounded, 
with medium stop and well chiseled eye 
sockets. 

2. The jaw should be of medium length, 
straight, square and deep muzzled; not i 
any way snipey; with good, deep lips and 
well developed nostrils. 

3. The eyes should be dark in color, 
and well set in, and should be neither round 
nor prominent. 

4. The ears should be moderately long, 
and set on in line with the eye, and hang- 
ing close to the cheeks; should be well cov- 
ered with fine feather, which should not 
be curly. 

5. The neck should be moderately long 
and muscular, and free from throatiness. 


6. The shoulders should be long and 
sloping, and well set back. 
7. The forelegs should be of good 


length, with ample straight, clean, flat bone 





Winner, the English setter Champ- 


ion Sir Orkney Willgress, owned by Richard Jennings 











pi aes eee 
international 
spaniel, 
wner, Erastus 


winning English 
Horsford eee: 
T. Teff 


nd nicely feathered. The elbows should 
set close to the body. 

8. Body: the chest should be deep and 
vell developed, with plenty of heart room 


De 


it not too round and wide. Back of 
medium length, with long well sprung ribs, 
and strong muscular loin, straight or 


slightly arched and well coupled up. 

9. The hindquarters should be strong 
and muscular; wide and fully developed, 
with stifles moderately bent, and not twisted 
in or out. 

10. The feet should be round, and not 
too small, with strong, thick, close pads. 

11. The stern should be set on low and 
never carried over the level of the back; 
nicely feathered and of lively motion. 

12. The coat should be flat or slightly 
waved; sufficiently dense to withstand the 
weather, and glossy and refined in texture. 


13. Color: Anything except red and 
white. 

14. Weight: Dogs average about 45 
pounds. Bitches slightly less. 

15. In general: The springer being a 


medium-sized variety of spaniel, should be 
ell balanced, symmetrical, compact, strong 
| built for endurance. Excessive low- 
ness and length should be penalized as in- 


terfering with the dog’s activity. 

§ Bien English springer spaniel depicted 
| here as an example of type is the con- 

sistent winner, Horsford Humility, a recent 


acquisition of the well-known New York 
sportsman, Erastus Tefft, who generously 
loans his famous “Staridge” estate near 


brewster, N. Y., for the annual Trials of 
the English Springer Spaniel Club in Octo- 
Game of every description is said to 
abundance. It is on this splendid 
the very capable trainer, 


1 
ner, 


be in 
reserve where 





\m. Humphreys III, has been doing great | 


orking in training both owners and dogs 
field, and much improvement is rightly 
expected at the coming trials, both at 
Brewster and Fishers Island, with, it 
is rumored, several prominent society 
women personally handling their dogs 
afeld. Might we suggest to the “Squire 
' Staridge” i 
e a Stake open to all varieties of sport- 
g spaniels, so that the cocker, Clumber 
nd Sussex might compete with a 
test” as a grand finale? 
While a somewhat tedious trip during 
e hot spell over the “Fourth,” we had a 
very enjoyable time judging the annual 
event of the Moose Jaw Kennel Club, held 
in the spacious Stadium Rink, at Moose 
Jaw, Sask., July 7 and 8, for it brought us 
n touch with a very sincere coterie of 
‘anciers. Among the willing workers were 
lessrs. Jas. T. Booth, C. H. Badendick, 
Charles Hume, W. H. Towle, James Slater 
and others, who worked like Trojans to 
iake it one of the most successful shows 
the northwest. While premier honors 
‘ent to the famous Winnipeg home-bred 
airedale, Ch. Silverdale Tornado (a dupli- 
ite in type of the sire, the famous Coast 
Coast champion), Silverdale Martley 


SO 





and his sincere committee to | 


“water 
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QU’ APPELLE KENNELS (Registered) 


Have for sale two perfectly trained young Labradors, 
Splendid specimens of the world famous Banchovy and 
Whitemore strains, alse three young Irish Water 


Spaniels (one dog and two bitches) of best working 
strains procurable All have been heavily shot over, 
and are guaranteed steady to shot and to retrieve 
tenderly to hand, Jand or water. Perfectly eanoe 
broken, Registered C. R. C. & A. F. D. S. B. In- 
quiries invited. 


P. N. B. Galwey-Foley, Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask, Can. 





Irish Puppies For Sale 





sired by my great Stud Dog, SMADA 
BYRD’S KING. KING is a son of my Irish 
Setter Field Trial winner, Smada Byrd, and 
he is considered the master stylist of his breed 


ial 


50 


~— Byrd has six Filed Tr 

sredit. KING’S stud fee is $ 
(strictly pi and I will mail his catalog 
gladly to any one interested, on request. 
Please state whether you want information on 
puppies or stud service. 


HORACE LYTLE, Harries Bldg. DAYTON, OHIO 


on point. 
wins to her 








CHESAPEAKES 


Puppies, both 
working now. 


3 to 6 months, some 
Grown dogs, 


se xes, 
Country raised. 
Bitches in whelp. 


CLERK OF DIST. COURT 


Le Sueur Center, Minn. 








scot 
POLICE 








DOGS 


From the finest pureblooded 
strains in Germany’s kennels 
we have developed the Mas- 
cot Police Dog. If you are 
seeking a faithful companion; 
a dependable guardian for 
your home;a gentle playmate 
for the kiddies--choose a 
Mascot! 


Send for Free Booklet! 


Mascot Police Dogs and our many 
training courses (under the direction 
of a German expert) are fully des- 
cribed in our new and interesting 
booklet, ‘“‘Mascot Police Dogs”’.We 
also train Police Dogs of otherstrains 
than the Mascot. Write! 


MAESER FUR FARMS, Inc. 
135 Maeser Station 
Hackensack, Minn. 




















nas \ 
he fleas? 


of fleas with Ser- 


cat 
Skip Flea Soap or Powder. 
mail. 

answers questions free. 


Rid your dog or 
geant’s 
at your dealer’s or by 
Our Advice Dept. 
Write fully. FREE DOG BOOK on care, 
feeding and breeding. Describes 
diseases and gives proper treat- 
ment. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP., 


9a 
<o0C 
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2053 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
“Standard Over 50 Years 
SERGEANT’S Dog Medicines 














Classy WIRE- HAIRED Puppies 


BY a BY THEGREAT CHAMPION 


TRUE SPORT 
Strong, Healthy, Playful 
Farm Raised Puppies. Very 
Pag , ienme to 


rue Sport at 
Stud. Fe 25. 
ALSO POLICE PUPPIES 


CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


Coon, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, wolf 
and coyote hounds, rabbit hounds. Young- 
sters nicely started at $15 each. High- 
class pointers and setters, fox-terriers. All 
dogs sold on trial. Prices reasonable. 
Descriptive price list 10 cents 


OAK GROVE K KENNELS, | Box 8, _INA, » ILLINOIS 














A. K. C. 43751 
bitch. 


| BASHFUL FRECKLES | 


| Black and white Sired by Imp. Horsford Fred, 


he by Dual Ch. Horsford Hetman. Dam by Horsford 
Harbour Double Champion Flint of Avendale. 

Geod hunter. Retrieves well from land or water. 
Whelped 2 large litters. Wonderful mother and 
house pet. Blue ribbon novice class K. C. Dog 


Show. Ready to go for $100. 
Dr. F. L. Laffoor, 4933 Westwood Ter. Kansas City, Mo. 














DEL PASO 


pal, best hunting, farm, 
automobile or watch 
dog, get an Airedale. 
V. E. WARE, El Paso, Tex. 

Very Attractive) = 35¢ 
On Polished Brass 


Address, Reg. Number. 
Rivets Free 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

















Name-On-Plates 


[Dog = a 


Your Name, 
35c each, or 3 for $1.00. 
NAME-ON-PLATE CO. 











If you want a real dog | 


| 
AIREDALES 


| 
| 








GREAT 


DANES 
W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 




















Arkansas Best Hunting ‘Hounds 


Extra High Class Coon hounds $75.00 and $100.00. Extra 
High Class Combination Coon-Skunk, Opossum houn ds 
$75.00. High Class Combination tree hounds $50.00. n f 
age Combination tree hounds $30.00 ar “dante Extra High 
Class Fox hounds $75.00. High Cias 3 F x hounds $40.00 and 
$50.00. Old Coon hounds good for a season or two, $20.00. 
Champion Rabbit hounds $20.00 each. Half and Three- 
quarter hounds, good tree hounds $30.00 and $35.00. Long 
Eared Black and Tan and Blue ticked Coon hound pups, 


During August 30 days trial. Ref- 
shipper. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. C, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The New Vermifuge 


eight months old, $15.00 
erences in your state. 20 yeur 


HENRY FORT 


Sa 





















U. Dept. of Agriculture endorses it. Safest and most ef- 
pa remover of hook worms and round worm Practi- 
cally 100% effective. No danger of asphyxiation if capsule 
are broken. 25 times average dose given to pups without 


harm. Generous package assorted capsules, $1.00 postpaid. 


Remedies for all dog diseases. 


LECHAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Box O 333 West Plains, Mo. 


CAT, COON, COUGAR! HOUNDS, 
BEAR DOGS 
Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
J.A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 








Champion Fastep, acclaimed the best of 
Boston terrier breed seen this year. Invin- 
cible on circuit. Owner, Mrs. A. L. Barrett 


Squire, Geo. Kynoch’s noted winner, the 
Boston terriers and sporting dogs were 
well up in the running. As a matter of 
fact, it was a nip and tuck finish between 
the airedale, Boston terrier Ch. Trappy- 
stok Madam Taussaud, the Labrador re- 
triever Missy of Harwood, Irish water 
spaniel Chico Bell, and English Springer 
Ch. L’le Messenger Boy, which finished 
as written. It is no idle statement when 
one declared the above mentioned dogs to 
be the equal of any of the present day 
\merican circuit breed champions. All 
with the exception of the Irish water 
spaniel (she a Californian-bred) were bred 
in the Dominion, a well merited compli- 
ment for Canadian fanciers who continu- 
ally invade the American shows and usually 
hold their own. An extra good black 
cocker spaniel, Coldstream Ambassador 
(one of five champions’ which _ that 
sincere enthusiast, Mr. T. P. Murray of 
Winnipeg, has bred from her famous Inter- 
national Champion Coldstream Lady Betty ) 
completed its championship here. His pro- 
nounced sporting spaniel type and free ac- 
tion placed him best of breed to finally 
make the going highly interesting when 
compared with the more matured champ- 
ions. The Canadian standard allows 
cockers up to 28 pounds to compete, which 
is 4 pounds in excess of the American limit, 
hence the improvement in neck shoulders 
and action of the Canadian-breds. There is 
still confusion, however, among the cocker 
spaniel exhibitors, to which one might also 
add judges as to what constitutes the proper 
markings in parti-colors. The American 
definition is as follows: “In parti-colors 
the color must be evenly broken.” 

This was our guide which met with 
some opposition from exhibitors who have 
been winning with dogs marked with white 
blaze, chest and feet but solid on body. 
We respectfully suggest that. Canadian 
breeders get together on this important 
question so that no confusion might pre- 
sent itself at future shows. English 
Springers were all shapes and sizes, some 
decidedly on “cocker” lines, others more 
racy on “setter” conformation and a few 
very much on “Clumber” lines weighing 
very near 60 pounds, thus proving that the 
time is most opportune for a thoro under- 
standing on weight and type. It was most 
pleasing to again meet that sincere fancier, 
J. Stapelton of Regina, who had several 
very useful white with black markings on 
real spaniel lines, as one might expect from 
a clever combination of the famous Trent 
Valley blood, which has made history both 
in the show ring and afield. Both Pier- 
pont Searchlight, and Pierpont Flashlight 
impressed one, but the pick was Trent 
Valley Firecall, a rare-bred one, being by 
Ch. Corselette Son-of-a-Gun, ex the famous 
producer, Ch. Limelight, which was in the 
running for Winners finally given to the 
very impressive Ch. Miss Marvel of Avan- 
dale, who with her beautifully balanced 
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kennel mate, Ch. Sirdar of Avandale, made. 
the most evenly matched pair in show. 


RISH water spaniels were by far the 

best entry we have seen on the Ameri- 
can continent in the past twenty years, the 
majority being of the right type and size 
with a double, weather-resisting coat, and 
odd looking “rat” tail. The final placings 
in dogs were Melfort Rex, Captain O’Riley, 
and Tipperary. While not in the best of 
coat, the first named scored in skull, color 
of eyes, bone, feet and quarters, but he was 
finally beaten for the special by Chico Bell, 
a beautifully conditioned and very sound 
Californian-bred, one of the best of her 
sex we have ever seen and a comfortable 
winner here. 

Then came a remarkable entry of Labra- 
dor retrievers, with top honors going to a 
superbly matched pair, Missy of Harwood 
and Banchory Jake, shown in perfect form 
by that enthusiastic sportsman, James Bell 
of Limerick, Sask. The former took the 
special over a real good entry, scoring on 
type, size and action. She is unquestion- 
ably one of the best of the breed on this 
side of the Atlantic and a stamp, with its 
clean shoulders, compact feet and powerful 
quarters that breeders should strive to 
produce. Would such an evenness in type, 
size and color had been seen in the useful 
Chesapeake Bay dogs, a breed that -has 
been bred true to type and color for the 
past century on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, where they prefer the heavily boned, 
powerfully quartered, richly colored brown- 
ish tan. The color and type seen in the 
Northwest is decidedly more racy, leaning 
toward the type as seen in flat-coated re- 
trievers; of a light fawn or, as they des- 
cribe it, “dead grass” color. Such were 
the winners: Bud Parker, a rare fronted 
dog with perfect feet and sound quarters 
but somewhat “shelly” in body, and Lady 
Blossom, who was beaten for the Special. 

Easily best in the non-sporting division 
were the Boston terriers, for it was here 
that the heroine presented herself in the 
very attractive Ch. Trappystok Madam 
Taussaud, one of the best bitches we have 
seen for many a show, being exceptionally 
“blocky,” with deep, square muzzle and 
clear markings. In many respects she re- 
minded one of the famous eastern champ- 
ion, Fastep, which created such a sensa- 
tion by going right thru the circuit with an 
unbeaten record and acclaimed one of the 
best all-round Bostons seen in the past 
decade. Admirers of this interesting breed 
should study the picture of Ch. Fastep, for 
here is seen the embodiment of type and 
orthodox markings. Such a type is being 
fostered at Winnipeg by that enthusiastic 
sportsman, George Duncan, breeder of 
Ch. Trappystok Madam Taussaud. It is 
from such a rare balanced and _ typical 
headed dog as his noted Ontario winner, 
Roselawn Dandy Boy—easily best male at 
Moose Jaw—that such a splendid type with 
clear markings may be obtained. Collie 
fanciers should be interested in the winner 
of Best Puppy at Moose Jaw, for in Roy- 
alty’s Prince was the very best smooth 
collie seen in years. It is to be hoped that 
J. C. Mitcheil of Dahinda, Sask.—famed 
in wheat circles—will have the best of luck 
with his very impressive home-bred which 
beat all breeds when it came to the keen 
competition for best of all the juniors. An 
exceptionally sound and rare _ fronted 
smooth fox terrier, Ch. Sutton’s Friar- 
Tuck—bred and well shown by Mr. Trout- 
man of Winnipeg, who deserves much 
praise for his untiring efforts to improve 
this very impressive breed in the North- 
west—was easily best of the breed and 
finished well up in the running in the sub- 
sequent specials. Such bone, compact feet 
and sound quarters were most pleasing 
after seeing many of the Eastern winners. 


While speaking of fox terriers the tru), 
wonderful record made by the famous 
Wildoaks kennel owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard C. Bondy of Goldens Bridge, Ney 
York, is worth recording, especially in suc! 
a far reaching paper as Outdoor Life. \\, 
were asked at Moose Jaw for a partial lis: 
of the Wildoaks victories, but time pre 
vented us from going into details. As a 
matter of fact, we have not had an oppor- 
tunity to look them up, but such well- 
merited victories as the breed champion- 
ship, then best of all breeds on many occa 
sions during last year and at the 1927 spe- 
cialty, Westminister, Newark, Madison. 
and the most recent win of best of all 
breeds at the important Westchester shov 
not forgetting the remarkable record mac 
by his get, the title of “most consistent 
winner should go to the now famous wir 
haired fox terrier, Ch. Signal Warily oi 
Wildoaks. The “tidbit,” however, of th: 
terrier fancy today, is the general favorit. 
and most aptly named International Cham) 
ion Gains Great Surprise, unquestionab| 
one of the greatest terriers of all breeds 
ever shown. The record of Surprise as a 
puppy in England was truly phenomena! 
Even tho she was immatured, she went 
right thru to her Championship and was 
many times adjudged best terrier, then best 
of all breeds at the most important shows 
in England. 

Then came the startling news: “Gains 
Great Surprise purchased by an American 
fancier for One Thousand pounds,” and 
the whole terrier world was “het up” as 
to the purchaser’s identity. It leaked out 
that Richard C. Bondy had bought Sur- 
prise and had engaged the famous Englis! 
handler, Barlow, to make the trip across 
the Atlantic to handle this veritable “Mul- 
tum in Parvo” at New York, where sh: 
made a sensational American debut, yet 
strange to say, was placed second to Bub- 
bling Over; a decision that was severel\ 
criticised, however. Subsequent events 
proved that Mr. Bondy’s opinion of his 
truly great terrier was justified, for Gains 
Great Surprise went right thru to her 
American Championship without defeat, 
repeatedly beating Bubbling Over, and was 
awarded the trophies for best of all breeds 
at Boston, Hartford, Detroit, Ridgewood 
and other important shows, thus making 
her International Champion. It needs bu 
a cursory glance at the accompanying pi 
ture to see the personification of real te: 
rier type and character. It is sincerely 
be hoped that the “Squire of Wildoaks 
will mate this superb champion to the coi 
sistent “Dual” Champion Signal Waril 
of Wildoaks (whose get have been tl 
most successful of the home-breds for th 
past year) and that among the litter wil! 
be the next futurity winner named Greates' 
Surprise of Wildoaks. 





Wire-haired fox terrier, International 

Champion Gains Great Surprise. Best of 

all breeds at Boston, Hartford, Detroit, 

Westchester, etc. Owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard C. Bondy 
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\ finest quality and keenest of compe- 
tition at the recent annual show of the 
\Vestchester Kennel Club held at Rye, N. 
\,., with the Breed Championship going to 
|, Macy Willets’ much improved parti- 
color, Ch. Donald of Cassilis, the breed 
was is placed third in the subsequent sporting 
;, possibly the finest seen this year, even 
passing New York, Boston and Chicago, 
among the also-rans were famous 
-ham pions w hich had been adjudged Show 
ampions on previous occasions. The 
judges, Messrs. Theodore Offerman, J. 
Rol inson Beard and G. Hooley, seemed to 
please everybody w hen the prize was given 
to the English setter, Ch. Sir Orkney Will- 
gress, a famous Californian- bred, which ¢ on 


5! 


me 


ern qe and was >ightly tail one 
of the very best setters of any breed. In 


+ 
t! h 


the famous Irish Setter, Ch. Higgins’ Red 
Pat, the Sesqui champion, and winner of 
the $300 Grand Challenge T rophy at Madi- 
son for Best in wnt the well-known Eng- 
il 1 springer spaniel, Ch. Horsford High- 
lander, Sesqui, specialty and Mt. 
champion; the winning pointer, Rauch’s 
Dapple Spec; the winner, Ch. Sir Orkney 
Willgress, handled by the popular Beagle 


“HILE the cocker spaniels had the , 


ie picture from the right will be seen . 


Kisco | 


expert, George ‘ ‘Charmion” Flammer ; the | 
Eoedom setter, Chantilly Bettina ; the 
famous Russian Wolfhound, Ch. Ivor o 


Valley Farm, invincible for the past three 


years in the breed and best of all Amer- | 


ican-breds at Westminister ; and the cocker 
spaniel, Ch. Donald of Cassilis, whose great 
win over a record entry at Poughkeepsie, 
etc, stamps him as a “first-flighter.” This 
combination made the very finest sporting 
class seen for many a show. The Show 
Champion was the wire-haired fox terrier, 
Ch. Signal Warily of Wildoaks. 


| 
Then came the popular Ridgewood show | 


near Danbury, Conn., where the best entry 
of sporting dogs was seen in the various 
breeds with several debutants in English 
setters that should make history when fully 
ep A remarkably well balanced 
reddish or deep orange belton was Racket’s 


Rumney’s Rory, a recent acquisition of | 


that ardent sportswoman, Mrs. Margaret 
C. Scripps, who is getting together a very 
select variety kennel at her country estate 
near Ridegfield, Conn., which finished very 

e to the top in several classes and was 





acclaimed one of the best puppies of the | 


eason. It was a nip and tuck race between 


he Hearthstone kennel, owned by Richard | 


Jennings at East Orange, N. J., and the 
local Shawsheen kennel, the property of 


\. G. Bissell, the former winning the | 
trophy for best in English setters with the 
much improved blue belton, Ch. Glad 
Specks. Somewhat short of coat com- 


pared with the winning dog, Shawsheen 
Buddy, a very impressive and exception- 
ally good headed orange belton, but she had 
the better bone, front and quarters. 
Cocker spaniels introduced one of the 
best sporting cockers we have seen 
year. We refer to J. Robinson Beard’s 
recent acquisition, Lucknow Creme de la 
Creme, a rare headed and beautifully bal- 
anced light red, whose perfect shoulder 
lormation, compact feet and powerful quar- 
ters are indeed an object lesson. This im- 
pressive son of the famous Red Brucie, 
topped the breed classes handily to beat a 
ning entry in the sporting class and 
dle the going highly interesting in the 
hnal lineup where the famous wire-haired 


I Terrier Ch. Gains Great Surprise, 
made another popular and well merited 
win for its sincere owners. 


[t was decidely refreshing to see the 
right ty pe with free action selected for top 
honors in the pointers, (we recall the in- 


consistency which prevailed at some of the 
Here the Queensborough 


earlier shows). 
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The Great Family Companion Outing Dog of Today 
For information of these wonderful dogs, Address 
MAXWELL LODGE, > S.ARES DE, WASH. 

















Us Your Pal 


Give your dog KEN- 
L-RATION. Watch 
him eat it! It is a 
scientifically prepared 
dog food—a balanced 
ration of meat, cereals 
Keeps dogs sleek and 


liver oil. 


and cod 
healthy. 
For sale by grocers, druggists, veterinarians, 
sport goods and department stores, feed stores 
and pet shops. Write us for FREE sample can. 
CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. 


KEN-L: RATION 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 








TREMONT KENNELS 


4194 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Tremont 1047 
The Largest Variety Kennel in New York 
OFFERS—Large complete selection of all 
breeds—grown and puppies—ranging from the 
most inexpensive farm dog to choice show and 
exhibition specimens! We ship to any part of 
the world and guarantee safe delivery in perfect 

health. Correspondence invited. 





























Russian 


Wolfhounds 


Proof of the quality of our 
Russian wolfhounds is the fact 
that we raise and sell more 
wolfhounds than any other 
kennelin the U.S. Ch. dogs 
atstud, Also good dogs for 


Prop. 
Kansas 


Geo. E. Hineman, 
Dighton 


Hunting the Wild Turkey 


By Tom Turpin 


45 of which are 





This book contains 60 pages, 
devoted to the turkey language, exhaustive 
instructions as to simulating every one of the 
several calls turkeys make, and all methods 
used by the most successful hunters in the 
turkey countries for calling up these fine birds. 


$1.50 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


$2.00 waitethey tase $1.00 


Coyote Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds =z “a Greyhounds 
Profusely illustrated, By L. V. ALMIRALL 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a copy of Coyote Coursing 
or send C. O. D. 
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Rockford, Ill. | 








wolves. | 
~~; KENNELS (Reg.) 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, 
collars, harness, stripping 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jerse y 


training 
combs, dog 










POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart’”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 

van! DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


hland, Wisconsin 








nm Der Kriminal Volze i 
Doe KCas4026 $Z72782 








Siuieee Sinaddle 


At Stud. Champion Langtoun Leader and Major of 


Avalon, a beautiful black and white son of Dual 
Ch. Flint of Avendale. For Sale: A few good brood 
bitches open or bred, also youngsters and puppies, 
sired by Champions. Price $30.00 to $100.00, regis- 
tered and delivered anywhere in the U. S. A. 

M. Nichter 


Avalon Kennels {hee 


A 
anal Fulton, Ohio 











FREE BOOK ON DOGS 


Send 10c for Samples and Free Book 


Miller’s A-1 Products 


EVEF NHERE 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO., [State St, Battle Creek, Mich 


Battle Creek Health Food for Dogs 











Chesapeake Bay Puppies 


Whelped July 22. Dead grass tan 
color from best retrieving stock in 
‘Northwest. All papers furnished. 

Females $20; Males $25 


a: 35 McMillin, Winnebago, Minn. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 











Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 


In capsuls of assorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid. 
Harrison Chemical Co. 


Department 4A Quincy, Illinois 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the Greatest Little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 2 a $1.50 per year 
ress 


HOUNDS A AND HUNTING. Desk O. -L., Decatur, Ill. 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CoO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
by John Stewart 
50c postpaid 
A book written by a practical sheoting man, and 
applies to all breeds of spaniels. The first of its 


kind ever published in America devoted entirely 
to Spaniels. 35 years’ experience breeding, 






















| breaking and shooting over spaniels. 


. | OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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Show Champion, Kings Rapid Fire, headed 
her classes to win best of breed, but she 
had to go some, as an unusually sound and 
typical dog, Lunesdale Dan, had topped his 
classes with something to spare, thus sub- 
stantiating our remarks on him at the 
Westchester event. 

The Outpost Kennels, owned by Col. 
Louis Conley, as is their wont, topped the 
Kerry Blue classes with a smart team, at 
the head of which was the very impressive 
champion, Breezehurst Blue Buster. 





Emergency Treatment of 
Wounds 

Slight wounds of the dog if not properly 
taken care of may prove serious. 

Wounds are usually divided into three 
classes—contused, lacerated, or punctured 
wound, The puncture wounds are com- 
monly caused by stepping on glass or sharp 
objects and running into thorns or similar 
harp objects. When there is not much 
destruction of tissue, the wounds may be 
properly taken care of by first clipping 
the hair around the wound, then wash out 
clean, using some mild antiseptic solution, 
as boric acid, then swab out with 2 per 
cent solution mercurochrome, once a day 
for two or three days. 

The wound should be carefully watched 
to see that a pocket of pus does not form 
under the skin at a level lower than the 
wound, In case this occurs the animal 
should be taken to a competent veterinarian 
for treatment, where it will be lanced to 
drain out the pus. 

Contused and lacerated wounds, the 
former meaning a bruise or ruptured tissue 
under the skin without breaking the skin 
and the latter meaning torn or mashed 
places where the skin is broken, are very 
common, most of them being the result 
of being run over by an automobile, also 
resulting from fights or similar accidents. 

When these wounds occur as a result 
of being hit by an auto they may be much 
more serious than they appear to be on 
first seeing them. 

If these are only small wounds with 
rough edges, trim off the shreds of skin 
and muscle and hair with a pair of scis- 
then wash all dirt and debris from 
wound with mild antiseptic solution, as 
boric acid or creolin, next apply a 2 per 
cent solution of mercurochrome with some 
cotton on an applicator. Apply once daily 
for three or four days. If the wound is 
very extensive, or when the wound is 
deep on the leg with abnormal mobility 
present, which would indicate a fracture 
or a luxation, the dog should be taken to 
a veterinarian, as the wound can probably 
be sewed up, preventing an unsightly scar, 
and in the latter case it will be necessary 
to set the leg and put on a cast. 

Sometimes pus generating wounds are 
caused by briars or wild oat beards and 
the wound will not heal until this foreign 
material is removed. If it cannot be re- 
moved with a pair of tweezers it will 
have to be curetted out. These should be 
washed out with boric acid or creolin 
solution, then swabbed out with iodine. 

When the skin is bruised and not broken 
the bruise should be rubbed with com- 
mercial alcohol. Hot applications first 
applied and then followed by the alcohol 
will be beneficial. If the animal shows 
great depression and breathes fast following 
an auto accident it probably has some 
fatal internal injuries, or in case the 
wound does not heal properly and shows 
dark reddish swelling extending out to 
some distance from the wound and when 
the animal shows symptoms of having a 
fever, it should be taken to a competent 
veterinarian where it will be properly 
treated. 


sors, 


A. A. HERMANN. 
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First Aid Suggestions 

In case of poisons, give a good strong 
emetic at once, so as to clear out the 
stomach and diminish the changes of furth- 
er absorption. Mustard, salt, and water 
will do for an emetic if nothing better is 
handy. With strychnine poison the animal 
becomes convulsed from head to foot, the 
muscular spasms producing the most pain- 
ful contortions of the body, and death with- 
in a very short time unless relief be af- 
forded, the latter sometimes impossible. 
Keep the patient as quiet as possible. 

*x * * 

\dder bites: In some _ localities the 
adder is not at all uncommon, and sport- 
ing dogs are occasionally stung by these 
pests, which cause swelling and pain, a 
degree of fever, and it may experience 
difficulty in swallowing. The best treat- 
ment is to apply a cream compound of a 
solution of strong ammonia and prepared 
chalk. Coat the injured part with this 
dressing three or four times a day. 

A. A. HERMANN. 
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Well-bred pointers owned by 
e writer 


Pointers 

Irom time to time you have published 
some fine dog pictures in your excellent 
magazine, but I have never seen any from 
this particular section of the West. 

I am enclosing a couple of photos that 
might be interesting to pointer fanciers. 
The dog on point is Kimball’s Frank, by 
Carolina Frank and Gray’s Sadie Queen, 
the latter a daughter of Kanawha Gilt 
Edge. In the other picture, the above 
mentioned Kimball’s Frank is the one 
on the left, while the one on the right is 
Taylor’s Bill Proctor, a worthy son of 
the immortal John Proctor out of Indiana 
Royal Lady, a granddaughter of Alford’s 
John. The budding sportsman standing 
between the two is my 14-months old son. 

Both dogs are broken shooting dogs 
of the very highest type and while this is 
not generaly considered to be “bird dog 
country,” it would be hard to equal this 
breeding anywhere. 


Colo. BGA. 


Kennel Queries 
sy A.A. Hermann. D.\.S. 


My airedale dog, 1 year old, has some skip 
I do not know what it is. He scratches 
all the time under his front legs and has s: 
pumps under the skin on his back. The s 
very red.—Chas. Miescak, Il. 
Answer.—It is our opinion that i 
afflicted with red mange, commonly called seven. 
year itch, because it is so obstinate to tre 
suggest a bath two times a week with Whit. 
Wool soap and water, using one tablespoonful of 
lysol in each half gallon of water to rinse. J) 
not dry the dog after bathing, but pern 
lysol to soak into the skin. As a daily dre 
use a mixture of equal parts oil of tar, ke 


and carbonized motor oil, which you may 


disease. 


your dog 





. ! 
by saving what you drain from the crank case of 
your flivver. To each pint of this mixture 
two ounces fleovre of sulphur. It may be 
plied sparingly twice daily to advantage 


prefer.—A. A. H. 


I have two pointer dogs, 14 months old, that 
affliction that causes their muscles 
jerk, especially their hind legs and extending t 
front legs and ] 


, 


have an 


some times to their lowe 
jaws, after excitement such as an hour’s worl 
the field. They both had real bad cases of d 
temper during the winter and have had 
affliction since. I am unable to find a doct 
this locality who can do anything for them. The 
scent seems to be unimpaired and they < 
bard workers.—Jas. T. Davies, W. Va. 
Answer.—The symptoms you describe are thos 
of chores, commonly called St. Vitus Dance, w 
follows a severe attack of distemper. It is a 
obstinate and condition to treat, 
and frequently cases remain afflicted through 
life. However, it causes the animal no pain, as 
the movements are unconscious and inyoluntar) 
Try giving to each dog ten drops, three time 
daily, solution gold bromide with arsenic 
tablespoonful of water. This treatment must |! 
continued for a long time to procure results. 


A. A. H. 


their 


re bot 


unsatisfactory 


Was so glad to have read your article on 3 
in the May issue of Outdoor Life. I have a f 
terrier female 4 years old last February. She 
has not had pups in 18 months, as at that time 
she had running fits and we do not want her t 
have any more. But now after she comes 
(about 6 weeks after she makes some 
milk) and has many the symptoms that you me 
tion under furious rabies, she becomes sullen ¢ 
stupid, afraid; seeks a dark nest or bed « 
doors; doesn’t want to stay in the house; « 
irritated, very restless, obstinate, tears up ! 
as tho making a nest; a wild or insane look 
her eyes. The bark very 
short; her hair raises and she rushes at ¢ 
one so we have to keep her shut up. She 
so strange at these times. These are the « 


season 


becomes sharp 


symptoms that she has—and after two or 
weeks is normal again. She has had three ei 
these wild spells in the last 18 months—after « 
time she has been in season. Talked to t 
veterinarians about her. They did not say w! 
it was but told me to bring her in. I live 
miles from a veterinarian and have not 
her in yet as she is all right now till afte: 
comes in again. What do you think it is and 
it dangerous for us keep her? She is lovely 
all other times. Can it be cured and what 
do it?—Jack McDonough, Calif. 
Answer.—Regret to note that you think 
are any symptoms similar to rabies in those sl 
by your dog. This merely emphasizes the 
of accurate diagnosis whenever an animal 
showing peculiar symptoms. It is common 
milk to form and fill the breasts about 
weeks (and not six weeks as you mention) a! 
the menstral season. At such times the mat 
becomes very desirous of mothering puppies, ‘ 
many matrons will mother an old shoe, a rule! 
doll or other toy. She resents interference f: 
people and has an instinctive desire to protect the 
young which she would have normally if mated 
Proper spaying operation will prevent furt 
menstruation and should overcome all the fa 
mentioned in your letter. We do not recommé 
spraying during menstruation, as matrons 
sprayed frequently retain thruout life an ab 
mal sex appetite. You may reasonably expect 4 
recurrence of the symptoms mentioned twice eac! 
year unless the dog is sprayed.—A. A. H. 
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BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 











Angling 
Adventures in Angling (Heilner).................... os 
Amat Rod Making........ sbiccust 
rican Trout Stream Insects “(Rhead)... 2.50 
’s Hancheook (Camp)............ 1.00 
il Flies and How to M:z ake Them........ 1.50 
4 = Fishing (Ripley) 1.00 


Bass, Pi , Perch and Other Game Fishes of 

merica ” (Henshall) eee 

ne Fishes of the U. S. 
y of Fishes (Kyle)..... 

lack Bass and Bass Craft (Jones) 

ook of Black Bass (Henshall) 

Jook of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)................ 





k of ——_ (Dimock) 


a of the Pike, The (Smith).. 





Wwrd &whre Ww 
o 4 
So 













| 00 
( f the Surf (Heilner)............. - nsitaaia a 
Ca y Tackle and Methods (Smith). eS. 3.00 
( eat Angler (W alton) : 5.00 
( ete Science of Fly Fishing ‘and ‘Spin- . 
1 ing hv A Sec at epee emcee ee er eet aa 10.00 
Complete Science of Fishing ‘for Trout 
Chien Yee tee as 6.00 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 
i Art of Fishing (Camp) SORTER Ar scree . 1.00 
Fi man’ "Ss Lases. CRIRCAG } .-csccsccdscicc ne. 2.00 
Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter)..... ; . 3.00 
Facts and Fancies (Griswold) 5.00 
From the Earliest Times are 6.00 
Kits and Equipment (Camp). 1.00 
fo go) Re ee ee 1.00 
Tackle and Kits (Carroll).............. < 3.00 











With a Boy (Hulet) 
With Floating Flies (Camp)... 
ofS ee ees 1 
Fishin’ (Carroll) ..................... Paes * 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout (Hills) ........ 3.50 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo. The (Holden) 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll).... 3.00 
Lives of Complete Anglers (Walton).. 3.00 
Modern Development of the Dry-Fly ‘(Hal- e 
for RR SR ae eee Bae le GS ee .50 
Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson) coil tieseedeusiexe . 2.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John).. .. 1.00 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill). . £75 
tical Fly- Fishing (St. John)... . 1.00 





iniscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
Johnson) 
non and the Dry Fly (La Branche).. 
non and Trout.... a = 
t-Water Game Fishing (Holder) a Se 
e of Fishing (Brooks)............... 
re Animals of Pacific Coast (Johnson) 
ets of the Salmon (Hewitt) 
craft (Holden) 
ine and Dry-Fly 











n 






50 
00 





IPNNNRNADNAN 


(Dunne) 





in & DODO WN et et 
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of Fishes (Zane Grey) . 4.00 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey).... 5.00 
les of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)........ 4.00 
fales of New Zealand (Zane Grey).. 2 3.06 
Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey) ... 4.00 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett).................-..-.-- 2.50 


Trout Fishing (Sheringham) 


Trout Fly-Fishing in America (South: urd) 


Trout Lore (Smith)................-.- 


Camping and Trapping 


Art of Trapping (Connc 
Autocamping (Brimmer) 
Backwoods Surgery 


Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)........... 
Camp Cookery (Kephart).... 

Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick) 

Camp Kraft (Miller) 

Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke) 
Camp Grub (Jessup).............. 

Camping (Kephart). 

Camping Out (Miller) 

Camping Out (A Manual | on Organized 


© ampin z) 


~~ 


amps, Log Cabins, 
(Brimmer) 

Canadian Wilds 
Deadfalls and Snares 
Ferrets, 
Fox 
Fur 
Fur 
Fur 
Fur 
Fur 


‘(Hunte 
Facts and Fanci 
Facts (Ahern).. 

Farming ( Harding) 


Trade in America 


Lodges 


PE Spircccdakesinsinnenens 


and Medicine 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain 


r ) 


1€S..... 


Trapping (Harding) : 
a Guide (Harding) 


(Laut 


Ginseng and Other Medical 


Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins......... . 


‘amping and Woodcraft. ( Keph: art) 
, and (¢ ‘lubhouse s 


(Harding) 


Farming, The Weasel F amily (Hodgson) 


) ‘ 
Plants 


Home Tanning Guide (Harding) 


Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and _ 
(Harding) .... eee 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill).... 


Land ‘Cruising and Prospecting 


Mink Booklet ; 
Mink Farming (White) 
Mink Farming (Edwar 
Mink Raising 
Mink Raising 


(Lamb)............ 


is) 


(Hodgson) 
(McClintock) 


Mink Trapping (Harding) 
Motor Campcraft (Brimmer) 


Motor Camping (Long) 


Motor Camping Book, The Gessop) 
Muskrat Farming (Edwards) 


Muskrat Farming (Hodg 
Outdoor Handy 


xson) 


Book (Beard) 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The 


(Miller) 


Packing and Portaging (Wallace) 


Practical Fur Ranching 
Practical Trapper, 


Raccoon Raising 


(oO. 


The er 
(Edwards) 


Kuechler).. 


Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson) 


Raising Fur-Bearing 
Raising Muskrats for 


Animals 
Profit 


(Hod 


(Patton) 
gson) 


Roughing It Smoothly ees Sate 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)... 


A deposit of 50c is required on all C. O. D. orders to cover carrying charges. 
ments permitted in Canada. 
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PDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Please send me the following 


Fi. <.ccnsigaal. ae 





1824 Curtis St., 


books, 


De 
for which 


nver, 


[ 


) Or send by parcel post C. O. D. 


No C. O. D. 


Cx lc Pa 


enclose 


a 


(Moody) 
Houses 


yeree Gere rey trevor roy < 
r 


Profit 


. 4.00 


00 
3.00 
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00 

25 

50 

00 

50 
1.00 
1.00 
75 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.900 
1.90 
2.00 
3.00 
2.25 
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1.50 
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00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
6.00 
1 00 
2.50 
1.00 
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Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard) 
Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson) 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller) 


Steel Traps (Harding) 
Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson) 
Taxidermy (Hornaday).............. ‘ 
Taxidermy (Pray) = 
Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitions (Row- 
ley) 
Touring Atoot (Fordyce) 
racks and Tracking 


Trail Craft (Fordyce) 

Trapping in Northern C anada ( Hodgson) 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport) 

Wild Animals (Hubbard) 

Winter Camping (C arpenter) 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Masting) 
Woodcraft (Kephart) 
Woodcraft for 


WO oe : 


Hunting and Shooting 


Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide 

Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews) 

African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols 

Amateur Gunsmithing (Whelen) 

American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) 

American Shotgun, The (Askins) 

An African Holiday (Sutton) 

Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 

Automatic Pistols (Pollard) 

Bows and Arrows (Duff) 

Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- 
aday) 

Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 

Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer) 

Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott ) 

Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) 

Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes) 

East of The Sun and West of the 
(Roosevelt) 

Firearms in American History (Sawyer) 

Game Animals of Africa (I, yde kker) 

Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams) 

Grizzly, The (Mills) : 

Grizzly" Bear (Wright).. 

Handloading Amunition (Mattern) 


Moon 


Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous) 

Flunting and Conservation... f 

Hunting Big Game _With Dogs in Africa 
(Shelley) = 

Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin) 

Hunting With the Bow and Arrow (Pope) 


Illustrated Africa (Boyce) 

In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 

In Brightest Africa (Akeley) 

Individual Instruction in Rifle Practi 
vabb 

Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) 

Land of Footprints (White) 

Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) 

Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson) 


(McGuire) 


e (Mc- 


Modern Pistol, The (Winans) 

Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan) 
Moose Book (Merrill) 

Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) 


Our Rifles (Sawyer) 


Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunte 
(Roosevelt) 

Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright), new panes revised edition 

Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge) 

Recollectiors of My Fifty Years’ Hunting 
and Fisning (Mershon) 

Records of Big Game (Ward), 7th editior 

Riflecraft (Landis) 

Rifle Marksmanship 

Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins) 

Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) 

Scatter Gun Sketches 

Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton) 

Shot Guns (Pollard) 


Field and Forest (Ripley) 
Firearms (Kephart) 
Firearms of Today 


Sport in 
Sporting 


Sporting (Curtis) 


Sporting Rifles (Winans) 

Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 

Stalking Big Game With a Camera (Max- 
well) ome : 

Still Hunter, The... 

Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk) 
The Adventurous Bowman (Pope) 

Bho Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton) 


rail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 
Soasue Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 
gles (Mayer) . : 
Trigger Fingers (W hite) . = 
White-Tailed Deer... 
Wilderness of the U pper Yukon (Sheldon) 
Wildfowlers (Bradford).... 
Wildflowing Tales (Hazelton) 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Connett) 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins) = 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 
With Shotgun and be in North Americ 


Game Fields (R n) 
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I am writing to tell you how much IT enjoy 
our “Snake Lore’ column. It is a mighty valu 
able feature, and you are doing a lot of splendid 
t ition along that line which is, I am sure, 

preciated by your readers. There seems to be 


o few people living in rattlesnake countries who 




















ven't the least idea as to the its of the 
‘critter’ to do if bitten. informa- 
ation the deriving from your column can- 
ot help b of the greatest pc sible value to 
hem, and I congratulate the editors on starting 
ch a valuable addition. With the camping craze 
ul ter oportions every year, and 
ore 1 more people sleeping on the ground in 
count which is strange to them, they cannot 
vet too well posted as regards the habits of rat- 
esnakes. If you are osted on the so-called 
hy hobia skunk,” ve us a little commentary 
on hi Old cowboy friends of 1 in Arizona 
fear this animal far more than the side- 





winders and rattlers extant. What is your own 
opinion of him?—E. A. Brininstool, Calif. 


Answer Many thanks for your appreciative 
letter. A hydrophobia skunk is just a skunk 
vith hydrophonia, and hydrophobia is kydrophobia, 
whether it is transmitted by a dog, coyote, skunk 


other animal. Over 90 per cent of cases of 


rattlesnake bite are serious, tho about 80 or 90 


per cent recover. If a person is bitten by a rabid 
animal and contracts rabies it is a very serious 
matter. How many are bitten and do not con- 
? One might be bitten by a_ rabid 
1 and if the person rophobia 
known that the animal was 


per 


does not get hyd 





never be 


thid. I do not see how information can be .ob- 
ned to make a just comparison.—W. A. B. 
I notice in a recent issue of Outdoor Life, that 


ou are able to furnish or to tell where one may 
snakes. Should like to pr 
or 6 feet in length. I intend to keep 
the snake in thé school room over a summer and 
winter. The temperature in the room varies from 
70 to 45 degrees in the winter. I do not imagine 
that such a variation would be harmful to a snake 
of that type.—W. Worthley, Il. 


obtain indigo irchase one 


Answer.—Recent letter from Mrs. Martha 
Learn of W. Odell Learn Co., 810 South Flores 
St., San Antonio, Texas, indicates that she can 


furnish indigo snakes 5 to 8 feet in length for 
$2 to $8 each. I think Mrs. Learn would send 
snake for about $5. You should have 
no difficulty keeping an indigo 
schoolroom, provided you have a large case with 
plenty of light, fresh water and can get a num- 
ber of live toads, birds or young guinea pigs for 
feed. Give the snake all it can eat and it will 


you a nice 


snake in your 





do well. Don’t forget to provide a means of 
hiding out and do not handle the snake in- 
cessantly. Plenty of feed and quietness are better 
for the snake tho it will get quite tame and not 


resent handling.—W. A. B. 


ve just been reading in the June issue of 
Outdoor Life, the articles under ‘Snake Lore” 
vhich I very much enjoy. I have seen the ques- 
tion asked in your column (also mooted) and ex- 
letter will 


pect my receive the same treatment. 
Several have asked during the last year if mother 
snakes swallow their young to protect them. I 


don’t know why they do it, but I have personally 


seen the thing done. I came across an old garter 


snake one time—nearly stepped on_ her. She 
opened her mouth and the tiny snakes just simply 
isappeared down her throat. I believe if I 
hadn’t seen this that I, too, would have been a 





] 


“doubting Thomas.” 


It's one of the wonders of 

st see in order to believe it. I 
don’t suppose | should have written, but I very 
much enjoy the “Snake Lore,” tho ] 
lakes near me. Trusting I am not 
much and that this may help to 
question for some one.—Mrs. Edith E. 
Crane, Iowa. 


ature we mu 


irticles in 
ao not enjoy s1 
ridiculed too 


clear the 


Answer.—I have letters 
number received by the 
zoological institutions must 


, and it seems hardly 


received hundreds of 
similar to yours and the 
nation’s 
run into thousands 


officers of the 


credible 


Outdoor Life ce} and Recreation 


that at least a few have not been mistaken in 
their observations. There has been a world of 
evidence produced that snakes swallow their 
but not the least mite of proof, and while 
everything which naturalists know about snakes 
is dead such a thing occurring, the ques- 
tion will remain a mooted one irrespective of the 
inions formed by individuals who have received 
the evidence which has reached me. Far be it 
from me to say dogmatically that snakes do not 
young, and I cannot concede that 
they do, I cannot reconcile the idea with 
what is definitely known about ophidic anatomy 
and physiology. If an occasional snake swallows 
its young to protect them it exercises a maternal 
instinct which is not normal. 
and go on without ever seeing 
Snakes do not live with nor 
In most cases the 
it is absent. 


young 


against 





swallow thei: 


because 


I have seen snakes 
give birth to young 
the little 
provide for their own 


snakes. 
young. 
maternal instinct is lower than low 

I have no inclination to ridicule you. Such evi- 
dence as yours keeps us from forgetting that we 
have a problem if it does not help us to settle it. 


AaB: 


Do you ever buy snakes, or do you know any- 


one that does? I have two prairie bull snakes 


that I would like to sell. They are about 4% 
feet long. I think they are a pair. If you could 
use them what would be your best offer ?— 


Mac Hosler, Kans. 

Answer.—The only people who purchase snakes 
are the Texas dealers. They buy all sizes and 
all kind of snakes at from 20 to 30 cents a pound 
live weight, so your bull snakes are not worth 
the cost of shipping. There are many people who 
would gladly give you a few dollars for the 
nakes to put in private collection, but I know of 
no way of getting in touch with them. Most of 
the people who keep snakes either catch them or 
get them by exchange from others with a com- 
mon interest.—W. A. B. 


always read with great interest anything you 
write about snakes in the Outdoor life columns. 
In the last number you discuss ‘‘White Magic 
and Black.” Isn’t it astonishing how reasonable- 
minded men will accept all sorts of superstitious 
notions regarding Indians or savage races as 
gospel, truth and ascribe some supernatural pow- 
ers to their remedies which civilized scientists 
cannot produce or explain? By the way, you 
speak of the Hopi Snake dance. Would you mind 
giving in some future number your judgment as 
to whether or not they have an antidote, and if 
you think they do, of what is it composed and 
how used. I am free to say that is a mystery to 
me that I have been unable to fathom. They a-e 
bitten by the rattlers as I’ve seen at least two 
incidents right under my eye where they we-e 
bitten and didn’t die. Didn’t even get sick as far 
as we could see. I am interested in your opinion 


—Will C. Barnes, D. C. 


about it. 


Answer.—I_ don’t recollect any expressed 
opinion of mine touching the Hopi Snake Dance. 
The Hopi Indians take herbs which act as purga- 
tives, but in no sense is a direct antidote to snake 
venom. Many of them have been bitten and re- 
covered and enjoy a certain degree of immunity. 
The majority of the Indians avoid being bitten 
if possible. It would surprise you to know how 
poisonous snakes can be handled without being 
bitten, if one cared to take a chance. I have 
heard a whole lot about the Indian snake dancers 
from Dr. Jeancon, who was raised with the 
Pueblo Indians, but can not recall all that he told 
Doctor Jackson can give you much 
information than I can and will no doubt 
adly do so if you address him at the Colorado 
Museum at Denver.—W. A. B. 


me now. 
more 
gl 
State 


of the 
of your articles on 
ike Lore,’ as answering questions in regard 
I would like to know where 
found for rattlesnake venom, 
nd at what price per ounce, and what quantities 
can be used. I understand that Germany has 
een experimenting on insanity with 


In looking thru one of the old issues 
Outdoor Life, we find one 


isonous snakes. 





a market can be 


this venom. 
I have written to two of the largest drug com- 
ies in the United States, in which they have 
1 field.—H. T. Miller, Fla. 


The Mulford Laboratories, 
delphia, Pa., will pay $10 an ounce for dried 
rattlesnake Before putting up any venom, 
it will be advisable to write to Dr. Afranio Do 
Amaral in care of the Mulford Company and find 
out just how he wants the venom prepared.— 


W. A. 
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DU ra ADVE UT pe me iy 
FED ADVE SING 
lft COLETTE untl ee nil nt sllivealoctbetont ul 
under this head are inserted at 1} 
rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 
FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLIC\.- 
TION. No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, 
as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
small eceounts in this department. Each number 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy shou! 
received by the first of each preceding month. For 
protection of both advertisers and readers we 
that you submit as references the names of two 1 
table persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR L IFE 
is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men 
walks of life, distributed all over America—and you 
find this classified advertising the cheapest and 
effective you can buy. 
























Taxidermy 


M. J. HOFMANN 


Taxidermist—Furrier 
and Dealer in Supplies 
















Heads, ani- 
mals, birds { 
and fish 
mounted; 
skins tanned 
and made into 
rug¢ and ladies’ 
furs. Equipped for 
any job large or 
small. Game heads, 
fur rugs, etc., for 
sale. List. Allsup- 
plies for taxider- 
mists, paper head forms for deer, glass eyes, 
open mouth heads for rugs. 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, mm. Y; 








Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 
After the hard trip 
getting your valuable 
trophies you should 
send them to a 
skilled artist who 
does nothing but 
your work and has 
had 18 years experi- 


This head ence, of which 12 
mounted years were with 
for Jonas Bros. 

B. B. Big-game heads, hides 
Caraway, and rugs for sale 
— JOS. KATONA 

7 624 Santa Fe Drive 


DENVER, COLO. 











Taxidermists 
Furriers 


20 Years Experience 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


We tan skins for any pur- 
pose desired. We mount 
your own trophies in ne 
styledesired. We make Ladies’ 
Fur Garments, Etc. 


C. L. McFADDEN & SON 
3024 West 22d Ave. DENVER, COLO. 


TAXIDERMISTS AND SPORTSMEN 


ATTENTION! 


We manufacture the most natural papier forms oe 
game heads and artificial skulls for rug work t! 
have ever been produced. Best quality of artifi ial 
eyes and teeth. Illustrated pricelists on request. We 
specialize in mounting game heads and fur ru 
Over 20 years’ experience. Work guaranteed. 
L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 S. Mi Main Street Colville, Washington 
\,, Am cffering some uncalled for speci- 
mens at less than Mounting price— 
Game Heads, i 





and Gents’ 





Elk foot ink wells, j 
thermometers, Fur Rugs, birds, etc. 
0. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wy0- 








GLASS FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
ee stack of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata 
EY E log 56. It is FREE. Write for one today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bldg., Omaha 








TAXIDERMISTS—MOUNT THAT next he 

fish or bird on an American Beauty pa! 
Your customer will appreciate the differe: 
Catalogue free. Nippon Panel Co., Williamsp: 
>a. & 
F. SCHUMACHER & SONS, ma manufacturers of 

Glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ su)- 
plies, Indian beads, furriers’ supplies. 285 Halla- 
day St., Jersey City, N. J. 4-0 
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ARTIFICIAL PHEASANT BODIES—Wiill im- 

prove any mount. Great time savers. Order 
Arthur Paladin, 38 Sheridan Ave., Al- 
N. ¥. 





fAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ Supplies. 
Write for catalogue 100. Paul Miller, Cam- 
e, Ohio. ‘ 6-1 
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Birds and Animals 


Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND | 
COTTONTAILS \ 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
irsing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
pped only in the late fall and winter months, can 

furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
e weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTEREST 

YoU. Live arrival Every customer 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 


oe 7“ | 
The Mackensen Game Park 











guaranteed. 














Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons | | 
Everything in wild animals, game, 


fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


HreeBaths 


Breed squabsand make money. Sold by millions at higher prices 
than chickens, Write at once for two free books telling how to 
doit. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 
Company, 429 Ht Street, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 
Established 26 years. Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years 
‘go. Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial, 























SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS 
PIGEONS, MINK, MUSKRAT 


Tell me how you are situated and I'll 
show you how to make big profits. Write 
for facts. 

708 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


RED CUBAN GAMES — 


The egamest, fastest fighting and 





















most beautiful of all pit games, 
Send for catalogue. Young stag 


and two pullets, 1927 hatch 
x 0. Year old stag and two 
ts $14.00, 


47 
GEORGE B. MEANS Years 
Successor to in the 
GEORGE W. MEANS Lead 


Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 


BIG PROFITS IN RAISING 
CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


ll you how you can get started in this fascinating | 
s With small capital. Large litters easy to raise 
1 have good breeding stock. 
ave a few pairs of very choice breeding stock from 
litters at reasonable prices. All stock is regis- 
Among them many show champions. 
Write for free literature and prices. 


Genesee Mountain Chinchilla Rabbit Farm 
420 Denham Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


Live Muskrats 











Black or Brown | 


and a NEW | 


TRAP for catching them alive. | 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-7, Chester, Pa. | 


| Silver and Blue Foxes, Black Skunks, 


Outdoor Life e: and Recreation 


Birds and Animals 
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Birds and Animals 














club shooting. 





hours. 
We also breed Ring 
Neck Pheasants 
and Mammoth 


Bronze Turkeys 





MONTCALM GAME FARM 


Gun clubs now ordering Wild Mallards 
for club shooting this fall 
MonTcALM Wild Mallards are especially adapted for gun | 
lhey are early hatched, well grown, hardy | 
vigorous birds, strong, and swift of flight. They will test the | 
ability of the best wing shots, and will furnish good sport | 
for duck hunters on their own club grounds after business 


Send for booklet on wild duck shooting for gun clubs, 
addressing Charles H. Kirby, Megr., Montcalm Game Farm, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Breeders of fine game birds 














CS a ee 


y. Buy 
~a/ Direct at 


Dealer 


Prices 


Va ™—\ Crown Iron Works Co. cP — 





Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass.; Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 
Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 





‘YOU ARE THE JUDGE 


(We Ship On Approval) 

Standard Chinchilla Fur and Meat Rabbits for 
Profit and Pleasure—$1.00 per pound. 
Musk- 
rats, Domesticated Wild Mallard Decoy 
Ducks, at Lowest Prices. Write to 


Blue Mt. Fur and Feathers 


Box 912, La Grande, Oregon 





RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
New Zealand Reds — Chinchillas — Flemish Giants 


R 4 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
d 00 following prices for all you raise: 
ares $2 each—New Zealands $3 
$4 each—Flemish 









& ao y ade fey by Ag 
In . etc., 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box ‘i 
WE RAISE QUEBEC Interior Alaskan Mink, 
: Borestone Foxes, Choice Martens and Fishers, 
Sell Breeders, and teach you the business. Steph- 

ens Fur Farms, Wytheville, Virginia. _ 
SALE—MINKS, RACCOONS, Foxes, Black 
skunks and Chinchilla rabbits. Price list free. 
Literature on breeding and care, 25c. Minnesota 
Fur Ranch, Frost, Minn. _ m. 
QUEBEC-INTERIOR ALASKAN Mink, Bore- 
stone Foxes, Alaskan Martens, Canadian Fish- 
ers, Breeders not brokers. Stephens Fur Farms, 
Wytheville, Virginia. -_ os —_ 
SELLING RANCH RAISED Mink. Highly il- 
lustrated book on building pens and caring for 
animals, mailed for $1. Davis Fur Farms, Inc., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. j 
MINKS, RACCOONS, SKUNKS—best founda- 
tion stock. Instructive interesting catalog 10c. 
Before buying elsewhere write Shady Fur Farm, 
Springfield, Minn. 


FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, 





Address 
issour! 


aes, easton 
ro! a te 
36, Holmes Park, M 
































ferrets, muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunks, 
wolf pups, opossums. B. Tippman, Caledonia, 
Minn. 9-2 


| MUSKRATS FALL DELIVERY, Lake Erie’s 


finest stock. Write To- 


Very large and dark. 


ledo Muskrat Farm, 320 Michigan St., Toledo, 
Ohio. _ — es - 8-tf 
MINKS—BEST NORTHERN Mississippi Val- 

ley Minks. Orders taken any time. Cold 


Spring Fur Farms, Box A, Homer, Minnesota. 
9.2 


Flemish 
Maik- 


9.2 


RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas. 
Giants. New Zealands. Booklet 10c. 
ranz Rabbitry, New_ Bethlehem, Pa. _ 
MINK, MARTEN, FISHERS, Silver Foxes, 
Chinchilla pedigreed rabbits. Stephens Fur 
Farms, Wytheville, Virginia. ; = 
CHAMPION STRAIN CHINCHILLAS and 
Flemish giants. John Robert Hemeyer, Snow 
Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. - 2 a. 2 
NORTHERN BLACK SKUNKS, young stock, 
reasonable. Clarence Andrae, Ogema, Wis- 
consin. fees See) ea) Y= 
I TEACH BEST fox trapping methods in Ame1 
ica. John Frantz, Earlville, New York. ; 
FER rs Soldan, Wheeling, 








FERRETS FOR SALE: W. 
_ West Virginia 
Fishing Tackle 


SOUR CLAMS—Best Catfish Bait, two pounds, 

postpaid, $1. Doughbait, guaranteed for carp, 
two pounds postpaid for $1. J. Curt Grigg, Hop- 
kinton, Iowa. 8-2 


Fishing Tackle _ 


FLETCHER’S “TUG” LEADERS 


They sure fool the fish!—Hold 'em too. Anglers everywhere praise 
em. So will you. In sizes and lengths for all fresh 4 
and salt water fishing. brings sample 3 foot 
leader; 0c for a 6-foot. Compare ’em! ~ 

Dealers, write for Samples and discounts, tlh» 

FLETCHER and FLETCHER, Dept. 14, 1796 N. Lake, PASADENA, Cal. 











Foxes 
NINE FOXES IN one day is the record of on 

man that used my method. Have caught a full 
grown healthy fox on a bare rock with no coverit 
over the trap. Fifty skunk in one season. One 
best set takes fox, coon or skunk. Forty-six 
years in the business. Results guaranteed or no 
pay. References given. If interested write, E. A 
Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vermont. 


ALASKAN BI,UE FOXES—choice stock one o1 

more pairs ranched with guarantee 100% ani- 
mal increase for 1927. Contracting 1927 April 
pups for Fall delivery. Breeder-Agents special 
opportunity. Free Booklet and Bank References 
Cleary Bros. Fox Farms, “One of World’s Larg- 
est’’y Seattle, Washington. 9-3 


MACINTYRE’S SILVER BLACK Fox Ranch, 
Bathurst, New Brunswick, Canada, has for sale 
some extra fine quality registered silver foxes, 
carrying 100%. Guarantee an upward increase i: 
young fox pups. It’s worth investigating! Could 
take a couple young sports for summer salt wate 
fishing, bathing, etc. 8-2 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT REGISTERED 








silver black foxes. 15 years raising foxes 
Easy terms, Priced according to age and pelt 
value. $300 to $700 a pair. Pelts bring $100 


to $400 each. We buy all the pelts you raise. 
Valley Silver Fox Farm, St. Stephen, N. B. 
FOR SALE—Silver foxes. The 
famous Brunswick strain of Canadian silve 
foxes. Noted for their exceptional fur qualitic 





progeny of the 





Write Du Bois Silver Fox Co., Inc., DuBois 
Ps. ti 
I CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from four t 


five weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of this 
magazine how to get them. Write for particu] 
W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. l 


Homesteads and Lands 


Big Swindles 
Catch millions dead easy, while really good 
things go begging. That's history. If you 
will risk 1 cent for a postal we will send you 
an Illustrated Book FREE. No obligation 
on your part. It will tell you of the most 
profitable business under the flag, that rais- 
ing of AVOCADOS (Alligator Pears). Every 
| statement proved by Govt. Officials, Business 
| Men, Bankers, etc. This business has paid 
over 100% year after year. That’s no fiction. 
You can stay at home and share in its 
profits by investing $5 or $500 as you wish. | 
Send for the Book now and we will include 


| booklet “Florida Data” and “Facts and 
| Figures” telling truth about Florida. ALL | 
| FREE. E. F. HANSON (Mayor 


Belfast, 
Me., 10 yrs.), 105-OL Flagler Arcade, Miami, 
lorida. 














Homesteads and Lands 


FOR SALE 


400 acres of clay land in Ogemaw County, Michi- 

n’s best resort county containing 97 lakes. Ex- 
cellent hunting, trapping, fishing and swimming. 
100 acres of cleared land, balance cut-over land 
with good game cover, also 12 acre lake. Two 
houses and barns, etc. Good roads. Priced to sell. 


ROBT. L. KING 


227 | Shearer Bldg. _ Bay City, Mich. 


LOVERS OF WILD L IF E! Sportsmen! Buy this 

6000 acre ranch bordering on seven lakes in 
famous hunting section of olaaulion: All fenced. 
Wild ducks, grouse, chickens, muskrats, skunk, 
mink, bass, perch, bullheads. Would make ideal 
hunters club or private game preserve New 10 
oom modern house. Many improvements. $11 an 

A. Newman, Simeon, Nebr. 

] ACRE FARM, near Albany, New York. Usu- 
al buildings. Woods, ponds, lake. All kinds 
all game. State road, bus line, one mile. Suit- 

able fo preserve. $4,000. Henry Rudman, 








Somerset, Penna. 

$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—S5 acres fruit, poul- 
try, fur farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunt- 
ng and fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. 

Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 6-28 

SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located, particulars free. Real 
state Salesman Co., 507 Brownell, Lincoln, 

Nebr. 9-2 
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ALWAYS BEST PRICES 
On New Guns 


16 


barrel 


410, 20, 
double 
You 


12 


shotguns 


Lefever 
each, 


and gauge 
at $25.00 


charges. 


TROUT FLIES 


6 for 25c. 


pay express 


25 Flies $1.00 
GERRISH’S INDIANA SPINNERS 15c 
each. 


G. W. GERRISH, Twin Falls, Idaho 

















a 4 METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a_ brush. 
No Heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $4.00 

guns in ten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. O-9 Bradford, Pa. 








ALL 
1127 17th Street 


KINDS OF 





EK. H. STEUCK 


REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Remington Arms Co. Service Station 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 











BOND 
j Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 














Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington, Delaware 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


For extreme accuracy, penetration and 
positive game stopping. Covered with 
heavy non-fouling copper jackets. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 


Station G, Box 57 Oakland, Calif. 














Closing Out Entire Stock of Genuine 


MAUSER Be MANNLICHER RIFLES 
AUER SHOTGUNS 
Lowest *.... in the U.S. Send stamp for list. 
BAKER & KiMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston 














RIFLE TELESCOPES | 


Imported. Kahles, Vienna. Best quality. 
Mountings, all sizes, several styles. 


F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, | Ill. 
HOFFMAN BLUING SOLUTION—After you 


have spent your money for mysterious formulas 
and quick methods of bluing your guns and have 
met with failure, 





tion, which has been on the market for six years. 
Sold with money-back guarantee, which none of 
our imitators can do. This is the solution used 


exclusively on all Hoffman Arms Company’s fine 
guns, used by the Frankfort Arsenal, and thou- 
sands of professional gunsmiths, recommended 
by Major Whelen in ‘‘Amateur Gunsmithing,” by 
Landis, Crossman, Askins, Curtis and all authori- 
ties on firearms, $2.50 per bottle and sold with 
money-back guarantee if it does not de what we 
claim. Hoffman Chemical Co., Ardmore, Okla. tf 


remember Hoffman Bluing Solu- | 





| SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, bullets waging dies, cup forming dies, sheet cop- 
per for drawi ing ane cial shells, cast — ts. Gun repairs and 
meee us know your wan 


YANKEE. SPECIALTY co., B51 Eaat 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., » Denver, Colo. 


The OVR-UNDA Gun 


for trap or field—the greatest improvement in a sporting 
gunin ageneration. Circular on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston 




















10 bore hammer 
rifle and shot, 
Winchester 
cartridges, 
$35. New 


HIGH GRADE HEAVY double 
gun $25.00. Combination double 
shells and tools $25.00. 33 calibre 
take-down, 4% magazine, Lyman sights, 
reloading tools, $35.00. Ross 280, ‘ 
Ideal Tools with mould, 303 Savage, 30-30 Win- 
chester, 32-40 .50. Shot gun tools, a dozen 
bench closers, recappers and extractors all $3.50. 
Cartridges 8 and 9 mm. Mauser, Mannlicher, and 
Mannlicher Schoenauer, .30, 1903 Government, 35 
Winchester, 6 mm. Lee Straight Pull, 404 Jeffery, 
280 $5.00 hundred. 45-75 or 45-60 Win- 
chester 50 hundred, 44 Colts $1.00 hundred, 
38 rim fire $7.00 thousand, 22 extra long $3.00 
thousand. E. K. Ripley, 4401 Alaska St., Seattle, 
Wash. 
SELL 50-100 
three 


¢? 
pe 


Ross, 
¢? 


Expr xpress ; 1886 Winchester - repeater, 
boxes high velocity shells, new case, out- 
fit $65.00. 45-90 Winchester 1886 perfect new, 
box cartridges, new case outfit $55.00; Marlin 
45-90 1895 repeater, box of cartridges, new case 
$45.00. No better big game guns made. Send 
money orders, satisfaction guaranteed. N. P 
I'rayseth, Milan, Minn . 
I.UGER PISTOLS—Genuine pre-war, brand 
new; 9mm. 8” barrel, $35; Crossman Air Rifles 
Cal., $11.95; Webley Air Pistols, Mark 1, 
2.95; Mark 2, $16.75. Pellets .177 Cal., $1.00; 
22 Cal., $1.25 per 1,000. Sloans Sptg. Goods 
Co., 88 Chambers St., New York 
SPECIAL CLOSE OUT on new shotguns and 
rifles. All gauges and calibres. N. Davis, 
$17.50. Baker Batavia $27.50; Fox $31. L. C. 
Smith $34.50. Lefever $24.50; Remington Pump 
$41. Winchester pump $41. E. Wanger, 302 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 9-3 
“SPRINGFIELD SPORTER STOCKS” Im- 
ported, beautiful walnut; splendid oil finish; 
pistol grip and forearms finely checkered; butt- 
plate with trap. Complete from $45 up. Dealers 
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New riataten large walnut : 
grip— 12 shots—adjustable trigger 
pull and front sight—easy take-down 
—superior balance and acc song Ae 
Also SOLE. AGENTS for the 22 
WALTHER PRECISION ‘AUTOMATIC rifle 
pe ae met - Steve Manniicher - Sc peenener 
rifl w .25 Ve Fags WALTHER AUTO- 
MATIC: P TSTOL — 32 WALT HER—George Knaak 
made-to-Order ean ns—Oigee rifie telescopes— 
Oigelet VEST POC KET. “BINOCULARS — SE- 
QUOIA GUN BLU ER $2. -Catalog 5e—At_ yc he, | 
dealer's or DIRECT—Bargains on discontinue 
lines. Deliveries from BOSTON, VANCOUV ER, MONTREAL 


SEQUOIA IMPORTING COMPANY 
17 Spear Street San Francisco 











COLT .45 FRONTIER, 

$30.00; Colt 
& Wesson, 
Ballard, .22 


ivory grips, “nickel f 
-38/40 Bisley, good $17.50; 
.32, blue, pear grips, new $20, : 
Hart Andrews heavy match barrel, 
set triggers, perfect, $50.00; Stevens target, .22 
Lyman sights, $12.50; Winchester .30/30 ca 
bine, fine, $15.00; Springfield .30 Lyman 
48, $30.00; Springfield sporter .30 Ly 
48, $37.50; Springfield International, heavy bar- 
rel, new, $60.00; Ithaca, double, 10 gauge, $15.00; 
Smith double, 10 gauge, $22.50; Super Fox 12, 
auto ejectors, new $70.00 Winchester 20 trap 
grade, full, $65.00. Eric Tinsley, 423 S. F 
is, Louisville, Ky. 


SELL: 32-20 MARLIN repeating 

tion, $12.50; 22 Winchester automatic 
$20.00; 410 gauge loading tools $6.00; Setter 
Dog $150.00; Stevens 10 gauge single barrel, 
of shells, $10.00; 410 gauge double hammer gun, 








ig rifle lever 


Bird 


$12.50; 410 gauge single, $9.00; 12 gauge dou 
hammer gun, $9.00; Satisfaction guaranteed. v 
Frayseth, Mile an, Minn. 


BARGAINS, WINCHESTER BOX magazii 








95, 30-06, Lyman’s sights, checkered grip 
forearm. Excellent condition, $35. Remington 
Model 14, slide action, cal. 25, rimless, checker red 
pistol grip. Brand new, $36. H. C. Watkins, 
Cohasset, Minn. 


FINE NEW SPRINGFIELD sp sporter Circassiar 

walnut stock, twenty-two inch barrel, seven 
one-quarter pounds. Exceptionally fine huntir 
arm, $55. D. B. Woodcock, 163 Bank 
Elkhart, Ind. * 
LUGER BARRELS, STOCKS, magazines, rear- 

links (stored New York). Over-under, 3 barrel- 
guns. Anything this line or other. Kniep, Ex- 
porter, Berlin, (Germany). Hauptpostlagernd. ’ 
HOFFMAN INTERNATIONAL MATCH Rifle, 

cal. 30, cost $200, take $75; Pre-war Schilling 
.30-06, half octagon, full rib, cost $115, take $65; 
brand new. H. Zinner, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


WANTED: PLAIN, FANCY, set trigger, Stev- 
ens 4414 rifles or actions. Give price, condit 
equipment and numbers on action under facet 


Alfred | Loetscher, Rt 1, Sibley, Iowa. 


SALE: NEW MAN: LICHER-Schoenaeur 
M.M. rifle, with 4x telescope, never shot, price 
$85. New .22 short Remington automatic rifle, 
$19. Box 574, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
BARGAINS IN FIREARMS, Loading tools : 
parts. Send stamps for list. Try my Cla 
Hollow Base cast bullets for revolvers. W. x 
Clark, Colton, New York. 
SELL ABOUT 50 
shotguns 12, 10 
$550.00. Firearms 
ware, Milan, Minn. 
25 TRADE SECKETS, nitro solvent, wines, 
beers, rust remover, gun cabinet plans, etc., 
only $1, worth $10. E-Z Manufacturing Co., E. 
Dedham, Mass. 




















hammerless 


$25.00 to 


pre-war r double — 
and 8 gz auge, price { 
list 10c. Frayseth’s Ha: 





GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; ; fancy $2.50; 
extras, $5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. 
T. Harner, 1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 8-3 
OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 CARTRIDGES $ 0) 
per 100. wow automatic shotgun, $25. 
38 Colt $5. D. O. Armstutz, Ransom, Kans. 


OUR LARG ST “ASSORTMENT “of shotgu 





rifles and revolvers now listed. Printed fire- 
arms list 10c. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Mich. 
RIF LE TELESCOPE, Kahles, Vienna, Mount- 


ings for foreign made telescopes. F. 
814 George Str., e 


RIFLE TEL 
Send for catalog. 
¥. 


Decker, 











COPES FOR hunting and target 
Malcolm Rifle Telescope ( ’ 











Auburn, : 
FOR SALE: ONE new .22 Colt revolver, reasor 
ot le. C. Kaether, Buchanan, N. D. 
UNS, NEW AND USED. Send stamp fo 
"list. ° Earl Russell, Monmouth, III. 








Antique Firearms 


PATERSON AND Walker Colt re- 
Colt dragoons, shoulder stocks and « 
B. C. Smiley, Angola, Ind. _ 


Wild Duck Kiveciiens 


WANTED: 1 
volvers, 
inder rifles. 











MINNESOTA GIANT WILD Rice Seed—Writ 





inquiries also invited. Wm. Krippner, 342 Madi- for special price for immediate delivery. M: ~~ 
son Ave., New York. Gregor-Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. D 
FINE “Bows . 5 HU NTING, Target. Guaranteed, 


$6. Santa Ana, Calif. 8-tf 


Baker, 716 Cypress, 





WILD RICE, Sixty cents pound. Benson Lofgren 
Co., Cook, Minn. tf 




















Wild Duck Attractions 


Outdoor Life 3 and Recreation 


Kennel Department 





Attract D DUCKS and 
MURA of ggg oe ee 
tural aquatic food plants will bring thousands 
;to your favorite waters. Plant now. WILD RICE, 
PONDWEED SEEDS, guaranteed to 
rices reduced, extra discount on early 
Write for expert planting advice ‘ 
and literature. 








w RIL 'D CELERY, 
nroduce results. 
; orders. 

' fr 











Pr ae haus eae y 


low you f how to bring more 
bay to t aters near you by 
; planting Terrell’s Wild Ric e, Wild 
Uy Celery, etc. Fall is nature’s sow- 

ng season. Discount on orders 

efore September a 31 yy 
ears’ experience, Wy 

, planting advice. UU 


mk aM; TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
- : . Blk. Oshkosh, Wis. 





- Ny 
(EN, 
¢ QO Free 











FOR WILD DUCKS, FISH and MUSK- 
RATS plant Wild Rice, Sago, Sago Pond 
Plant, Wild Celery, Pond Plant, Wapato 
Tubers, Water Lillies, Musk Grass. Have 

full line. Write for literature. 
George D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms 

Box 110, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 

LOOK SPORTSMEN: WILD Canada geese $7; 
Mallard $2; Black pM $5; English Callers 
$4 each. Also game birds, animals. Claude 
Clinton, Olive Branch, Ill. 9-3 
VE MALLARD DECOYS, $1.50 each. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sent C. 0. D. Will answer 
tificial call. C. G. Coffman, Carthage, LIl. ~< 
$3 per pair. 
Roy Wil- 
9-3 














FOR SALE: WILD Mallard decoys, 
Prices on quantities. Good stock. 
nson, Mt. Ayr, Towa. 3 

GUARANTEED ENGLISH GRAY Call ducks, 
extra small, $5 pair, $25 dozen. Allen Young, 

Meadville, Missouri. 

ENGLISH CALL DECOYS, 
$4.00. Larger lots cheaper. 

tlake, Colo. 

OR SALE: PURE bred English Grey call ducks, 











good callers. Pair 
Lloyd Mathews, 














pair $5. Trio $8. Robert Merten, Shattuc, 
| 9-2 
VIL D RICE SEED from land of lakes. Minne- 
sota Wild Rice Co., L zaporte, Minn. s 
SELL: MATED PAIR Canada Geese. Callers 


_suar ranteed. Paul Leib, Anna, Ill. 


Where To ¢ Go 


j \NTED: PARTNER TO make hunting trip— 
lucks, chickens, bass. O. . Johnson, Orion, 











Kennel Department 


sPORTSMEN—COON-HUNTER’S, fifteen real 
Bluetick Cooner’s, none better on water Swamp 
nting, $75.00 and $100.00 each. Twenty-five 
k and tan and redbone combination hunters, 
ed on Coon, Opossum and Skunk, $50.00 

$60.00 each. Old Cooner’s good for a few 
r’s hunting, $40.00 each. Above dogs will de- 

the goods alone or in company, all full blood 
nds, no trash, every dog tested before being 
pped. ‘atalogue. Photos free. Liberal trial. 
J. Adams, a amsey, Ill. 


THE WORLD’S LARG EST 1 Kennel offers for 

sale Oorang Airedale watchdogs, automobile 

panions, children’s playmates, hunters, retreiv- 

tock-driver Also Big Game Hounds, Coon- 

nds, Pantene, Rabbit Hounds. All dogs in- 

ually schooled and trained by canine special- 

nd shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to $150.00 

Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to $35.00 

each. Catalog ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 
aRue, Ohio. 


SPORTSSTEN —RABBIT HOUNDS, 


Id broken, long eared open trailers. 








gun and 
Fox and 


eagle breeding, good routers, trailers — stayers, 
-9.00 each; $5 with order, balance C . D., ten 
trial. No trash. Prompt service. L. 


\dams, , Ramsey, III. 

SIXTY L IGHT AND Silver gray Police pups 
_pedigreed females $15.00; males $25.00. From 
itches open and breed. W hite Police pups $50.00 
ich. Strongheart bloodlines. Shipped C. O. D. 
Baran Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, North 
Dakota. 5-6 


HOROBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, English, 
e~ rdon Setters, pointers, Iris h spaniels, Chesa- 
peake retrievers, pups and trained dogs; describe 
kind wanted; inclose 6 cents descriptive lists. 
Th 1orobred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. tf 


FOR SALE: Pair of real trained rabbit hounds, 
male and female, only 2 years old. Over 200 

rabbits shot over them this last season, $12.50 
Mack Lyons, Dept. No. * 











on 15 days trial. 
‘pringfield, Tenn. 


FRY E'S KENNEL S, Finger, 





Tenn., offers for 


sale perfectly trained coonhounds and combi- 
‘tion hunters, bird dogs. 
. O. D. trial. 


ty express. 


Price reasonable. Sent 
Get complete catalog and how I 


| 
| 


of Wild | 


COON HU NTERS! Try my A-1_ 





Kennel Department 





COON HUNTERS, IF you are through experi- 
menting with inferior and unreliable Coon- 
hounds and if you are willing to pay the price a 
good dog is worth, it will pay you to investigate 
the Oorang Top-Notch Coonhounds which are the 
outstanding choice selection of thousands of highly 
trained dogs. Oorang Top-Notch Coonhounds sell 
at $150.00 each and they are shipped on ten days 
trial with the unders tanding that we pay return 
express charges out of our own pocket and refund 
purchase price if you are not entirely satisfied. 
We also have other Coonhounds at $75.00 to 
$100.00 each which are better than are usually 
found at the price. Our complete catalog of the 
world’s largest dog kennels mailed to your address 
for ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 5-B, La Rue, 
Ohio. 
RABBIT HUNTERS, IF you want highly trained 
and educated rabbit hounds that are perfect 
rangers, sure routers and tenacious trailers, that 
will circle game until shot or holed, it will pay 
you to investigate the Oorang Top-Notch rabbit 
hounds selling at $50.00 each, and shipped on ten 
days trial with the understanding that we pay re- 
turn express charges out of our own pocket and 
refund ge eg price if you are not entirely satis- 
fied. We also have other rabbit hounds at $25.00 
to $35.00 each which are better than are usually 
found at the price. Our complete catalog of the 
world’s largest dog kennels mailed to your ad- 
dress for ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 5-C, 
La Rue, Ohio. 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST | 
sale QOorang Airedale watchdogs, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates, hunters, retriev- 
ers, stock-drivers. 1 dogs individually schooled 
and trained by canine specialists and shipped on 
trial. Price $50.00 to $150.00 each. _Thorough- 
bred puppies $25.00 to $35.00 — Catalog ten 
cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 5, La Rue, Ohio. 
TRAINED POINTER DOG, 3 3 years” s old, stanch 
on points, good nose, good retriever, $50. 
Trained setter dog 3% years old, stanch on 
ere good nose, good retriever, $50. Will ship 











O. D. on 5 days trial. You pay express. We 
oe others. Buy now, get the best. Murray 
Kennels, Brighton, Tenn. ; 

LOOK! I OFFER for sale my pair of 2% year 


old rabbit hounds Fred and Bell, 
English Strain ok in every respect. All day hunt- 
ers, neither man nor gun-shy, no faults. Ship 
anywhere on fifteen days trial. First $30 gets 
them C. O. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


SPORTSMEN! I AM now ready to sell ~ Buck, 

my four year old coonhound that I know is fox, 
rabbit, stock proof, perfect on coon, great in water, 
a real striker, trailer and true treer for $55.00 
on trial. Chas. Hicks, Mayfield, Ky., B98. 


Breeding Ky. 


coonhound, 


*“Hawko.” Strikes for himself, good cold trailer, 
wide ranger and swift as you want. Price $75. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. D. Flora, Bolivar, 
Tenn. 





Foxhound pups. 
other large 
Satisfaction 


HALF BLOODHOU ND, | HALF 
Take to coon like duck to water or 


game. Will hunt this fall, price $15. 
guaranteed. Stamp. O. A. Ripley, Linden, Mich. 
8-3 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS- —Imy vorter, breeder, 

and trainer. Registered stoc G enuine curly- 
coated rattail strain. P uppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 


FOR SAL E: RABBIT hounds trained to gun and 

voice; also fox and cat hounds, and coon and 
opossum dogs. Trial allowed. C ” _— free. Mt. 
Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, 


FOR SALE: IRISH Water Seats of the 
working strain procurable. The greatest ret: 

ing spaniel, and the best all round sporting pi ; 

C. C. Scharfenberg, Hayward, Wis. 9 


SMOOTH FOXTERRIERS. 21 years expert 

breeding using champions and _imported_ stock 
places us with the best. Wells Kennels, Farina, 
‘Ii. 





best 


CHAMPION POLICE PUPPIES above ordinary 
quality but below ordinary prices. Hermosa 
Vista Farm, Route 10P, Saint Clairsville, Ohio. 





5-6 
RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND puppies. Extremely 
large, curly, silky coated. Ranch raised. Reg- 


istered strains. E. B. Kulbeck, Havre, — Mont. _ ial 
BEAUTIFUL GERMAN POLICE dogs, pedi- 

greed, bitches, outstanding pups and stud bar 
gains. ‘Police Kenne ae Cumbe rland, Wis. tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL . Registered 





“Pr ippies. 


stock. Best of breeding from working parents. 
Dr. H. L. Franklin, Greeley, ¢ olo. _ 
HIGH CLASS, coon, skunk, fox and rabbit 


hounds, fur finders, no trash. Free trial, get 


prices. V. Langdon, Dressor, Ill. E>... i 
REGISTERED NEWFOUNDLANDS. Best of 
breeding, great watch dogs and companions. 


Levi Birky, Pompeii, Michigan. 
F OR ~ SALE: Two one hundred dollar coonhounds 

for $50. On es al, price good for 30 days. Dor- 
ace Scott, D82, Calhoun, Ga. 


EXTRA LONG EARED purple ribbon bred, reg- 











istered black and tan foxhound puppies. Edw. 
Kulbeck, Havre, Mont. 
LET ME TRAIN your ur bird dog. Paul Otto, 
Winnfield, La. 9-3 


Kennel offers for 





BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; 
stud dogs, brood bitches, grown youngste 
ready to train. Pups of each breed ready 
and train. Stud dogs, each breed at public stud. 
Photos 6c stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangal 


to sh 


CHESAPE, 





AKES, REGISTERED, 


from we 


stock and best bloodlines. Working fem ies 26 
months old, $90. Male dog, 25 months, ird 
broke, $100. Both have heavy Sedge Colore 
Coats. _ E. H. Hawbaker, Stratford, Lowa. 
FOR SAL E: TRAINED English Setter 2 

years, $50. Also registered Russian Wolf 
hounds, all ages. Won championship Omal 
Nebr. 1926 over wolfhounds from seven state 
' fle # Harris, » Leola, South Dakota. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOU NDS che: ip. Tri 


Redbones, Blueticks, Blacks, Tans, S; ott 
Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Mink, Fox, Wolf, R: ibbit 
Hounds. Hunting oer. Catalog. askas 


kennels, S. H. 22, Herrick, IIl. 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED 








POINTERS 


Three months old. Wonderful bloodlines. All 
papers. $15 each C. O. D. Satisfaction guarai 
teed. Photos and pedigree. Robert Fry, Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois. 








FOR SALE: No. 4 years old, fast 


1 Coon dog 


open trailer. Extra good tree dog, guaranteed 
not to run fox, stock or rabbits. Shipped on trial. 
Noble Cross, R 9, Mayfield, Ky. 9-3 


EXCEPTIONAL MALE SP RINGER Spaniel, 4 

mo. Beautiful Swan retrieved at 60 days, $35. 
Male Setter papers $30. Female, $20. © Walter 
M: angold, Bennington, Nebraska. 


$20 GETS 7 months female pointer by Louisiana 

Bill dog. 3 left, also 4 months pups Carolina 
Frank stock $15. Papers for all. Joe Howard, 
Providence, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE: ARKANS: AS 1 long eared coon, opos- 
sum, skunk, fox, deer, wolf and rabbit hounds. 

All dogs shipped on ten day s trial. W. B. Peters, 

Box ¢ 254, _Mena, Ark. 

FOXHOUNDS, COONHOUNDS, BEAGLES. 
broken dogs *and pups. Twenty- five years a 

breeder here. - Rockhill Kennels, Barryville, N. Y 

SPRINGER SPANIELS from rez il field dogs and 
bench 








winners. Guaranteed to please. Prices 

reasonable. Dr. O. R. C lovis, Canton, Ohio. 
FOR SALE: ONE black-tan 4 year old coon 

hound. Deposit $40 anywhere. I pay all e 
press. Bob Sanderson, LB84, Mayfield, Ky. 
A FEW THOROUGHBRED Airedale pups 

Swiveller and Lionhart strain. Males $15 
fe males, $10. _ Aurora _ Kennels, Aurora, Mo. 
FOR SALE: FOUR | registered wolf, grey police 

pups, 8 weeks old. Also four male silver foxes 
registered.. DeSart Fox Ranch, Elgin, Iowa. 


AIREDALES: REGULAR “He Man’s Doz.” 


Twenty years working them on all g ame; ranch 
raised. Geo. Harker, San Fernando, Calif. 
COONHUN TE RS, TRY MY four year old coot 
_hound Tige, if unsatisfactory express all on me 
Jim Wilson, Box 281, Springfield, Tenn. 
COONHUNTERS, TRY MY four year ld coos 
dog, Ranger, if unsatisfactory express a: me. 
Jim Wilson, 30x 382, Springfield, Tenn. 
FOR SALE: - TRISH Water Spaniels with pe 
gree. Also two American brown females, priced 
to sell. S. Zelinske, Redgranite, Wis. 
CLASSY, PEDIGREED AIREDALE " puppies 
Males $15. Prompt service, safe delivery gu 
anteed. | Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
LONGEARED BLACK, TAN, coonhounds fo 
_fall training. Shipped on approval. Warre 
Faulkner, Sinclairville, New York. 


Ik _ SALE 
bit hounds. 


: COON, Skunk, Fox, 


Wolf and Ral 
Shipped C. O. D. 


trial. Write f 


prices. W. O. fenson, Xenia, III. 

CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES REGISTERED, | 
ents great duck dogs. Paul Benedict, 2 

Saylor Road, Des Moines, Iowa. 

BROKEN BEAGLES, COON and_foxhounds, 
pointers, police, farm dogs, puppies. F. H 
Theop hel, Glen Rock, Pa. 

POINTERS AND SETTERS sent ; yw ‘ 
trial. Get our prices before you buy. McList 

Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap. Hunt 
Oe psoniee. Kaskaskennels S. H. 22, H 
ick, Ill 





SEND TEN CENTS for description of fifty hi 


class hounds. Lakeland Fur Exchange, Salem, 
Mich. 9.2 

FOR SALE: COON, skunk, opossum, rabl 
hounds. Free trials. V. Lan; gdon, Dresser, II! 
9-5 


REGISTERED LLEWELLIN SETTER Pups, 
; priced right. W. Whittingham, Arpin, Wis 
FOR SALE: REAL coon dog, trial, photo, de- 

scriptions. W. E. Hall, McKenzie, Tenn. 
BEAGLES, TRAINED RABBIT hunters. E. 
__Hamilton, 36 N. 8th St. Allentown, Pa. 
PAPERED LONG EARED Beagles. 

free. V. Randall, Atlantic, Iowa. 
HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP; Trfal. Dixie 
Kennels, D1, Herrick, Il. 
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Kennel Department 
fli BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, 


iXy., Dept. R, offer for sale setters and pointers, 
Fox and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon 
and opossum hounds, bear and lion hounds, var- 
mint and rabbit hounds. Shipped for trial. Cata- 
log 10 cents. 9-3 
COCKER SPANIET, Champion 


Bellstone Bangson, Guy 


PUPPIES, Sire 
Dam by Champion 


Nebo, priced reasonable. Wiemeyers Kennels, 916 
East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 8-3 
POINTERS, REGISTERED SCIENTIFICAL- 

ly bred for discriminating sportsmen. Pups $25 


up. Yard broken yearlings, re asonably priced. C. 
Ansley, Worcester, Mass. Les 
CHOICE ENGLISH, LLEWELLIN, Irish and 
Gordon setters, pointers and cocker spaniels. 
Sales list free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, 
Minnesota. ‘ = 9-2 
GIVE McLISTER BROTHERS, Brighton, 
Tenn., a trial for a coonhound. They ship on 
trial. Deposit your money with any reliable firm. 
( log 10c. 
PURE BRED IRISH setter pups, six months 
old, males $20; —— $15. One dollar extra 
for registering. R.G. Turner, Harrington, Wash. 
WONDERFUL F ARM RAISED put e bred, Eng- 
lish Setters, puppies. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Willis White, Geneva, New York. 9-3 
FOR SALE—LLEWELLIN and English Setters, 
also rabbit hounds on trial. Pamphlets free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. _ 9-2 
CLAYTON’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., of- 
fers coonhounds, combination hunters, rabbit 
hounds, trial. Catalog 5 cents. 9.4 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES. Finely bred, also 
grown dog. Meier’s Pineknoll Farm, Noxen 
Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
HIGH CLASS FOX, wolf, deer, coon hounds as 
good as live, trained and young stock. J. R. 
Stephens, Marshall, Ark and 9-2 
TRAINED REGISTERED RUSSIAN _ Wolf 
ase and puppies. Prices reasonable. Horace 
sriscoe, Lincoln, Kans. _ 
( LASSY LABRADOR RETRIEVER puppies. 


Also make wonderful sled dogs. Gus Bertsch, 


Glasgow, Mont. ; 8-3 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, 


registered, catalog 


10 cents. Triangle Kennels, Box 10, Jackson 
Center, Ohio. 
ON TRIAL—OZARK MOUNTAIN Tree dogs, 
open and silent trailers. Floyd Parker, Japton, 
Arkansas. 


NIELS. A beautiful litter from 
Hardrock Kennels, Missoula, 
9.2 


SPRINGER SPA 
best manana 
Mon itans e - 
rR AINE D COON, FOX and Rabbit hounds and 
pups for sale. C: E. Chandler, Sharon Center 
Ohio. 8-6 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS. 
tered stock. Mrs. M. P. 
Colo. a ns 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
_water. Montasula Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 7-3 
FOX HOU NDS, BEAR, CAT, 
Also pups. Yameasca bs arm, 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL 
_ Bulldog rs, » 501, Rockwood, Dallas, 
POL ICE PU PS FOR SALE. Blue ribbon win- 
_ners. ,_Arthur_ Anson, Mose, N. D. 


EAGLES. RABBITS, COONHOUNDS. Trial. 


Capp, Buena Vista, 


work on land or 


trained. 
Oregon. 


coy = . 
Sh 1eridan, 


Pups, $15. 
Tex. 11-28 





wo: Baublitz , Seven Valleys, Pa. a 8-4 
FIFTY EXTRA WELL broken rabbit hounds. 
_Harry Welsh, Mayport, Penna. : hn 
BE AGLE PUPS, MALES $8.50; females $7.50. 
Floyd ] Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. _ 8-3 

G RE CAT DANE S, registerable. Tanana Kennels, 
9.3 


Steamboat S] prings, Colo. 


Books and “Magazines _ 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


| ‘Furfist-Game 


lings Jaga: ane 


This magazine is now one of real 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 
being an old publication with 
change of name and enlarged by 
none other than A. R. Harding, 
whose years of experience is 
making it the most talked of and 
fastest growing in the field of 
sports—containing 80 to 100 
pages, stories and articles on 
HUNTING, FISHING, TRAP- 
PING, etc., each issue well illus- 
trated with departments: The 
Gun Rack; Dogs; Fur Raising; 
Roots and Herbs; Auto-Travel 
and Camp; Fish and Tackle; 
Woodcraft; The Fur Markets; 
The Trap Line; The Question 
30x. 

Published monthly $2.00 a year: 25 cents copy. On sale 

at news stands. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Balance of This Year (4 months) Only 35 Cents 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


72 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


PY, 





| of gold, 


Norman 


Pups from regis- | 





Outdoor Life e] and Kecreation 


Books and Magazines 


~ PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure detection 
silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50. How to successfully pan for gold, 
$1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE SPECIALTY CO., 1517 
lith St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
“THE CULTIVATION OF A 
and Golden Seal’. A book treating exclusively 
on these plants. Now 50 cents postpaid. Reed 
Starcher, Lawndale, Ohio 





American n Ginseng 


Indian Curios 
INDIAN HANDICRAFT. INDIAN Bow, Ar- 

rows, $1.60. Beaded MHatbands, Headbands, 
Necklaces $2.75; Fobs $1.00; Moccasins $4.50; 
War Bonnets $15.00; Dozen Arrowheads $2.50; 
“Everything Indian.’’ Costumes, Blankets, Pre- 
historic Relics. Birchbark Canoe and Catalogue 
25ce. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L. Harbor 
Springs, Mich. 7-6 
GENUINE INDIAN FLINT Arrowheads, $4 

per 100 postpaid. Tiny bird arrowheads 5 for 
$1. Price list and one bird arrowhead 25c. H. 
Daniel, Lamar, Ark. 9-6 
NDIAN CURIOS, STONE age specimens. An- 

tique guns, pistols and daggers from all parts 
of the world. Illustrated list 10c. N. E. Carter, 
Elkhorn, Waa 


~ Old Coins 


CONCORD commemorative half- 
each. Rare United States and 
Military decorations. Catalog and 
10 cents. Alexis Mengelle, ete 
t 








LEXINGTON 

dollar, $1.35 
foreign coins. 
Chinese coin, 





apne. Colo. 
ALIFORNIA GOLD— Quarter size, 27c; half- 
dollar size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 


Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
tf 


paper money, pistols, 





50,000 COINS, MEDALS, 











Peay daggers, Indian relics. Catalog free. 
Nagy, 8 R South 18, Philadelphia, Penna. _ = 
Miscellaneous 
GOVERNMENT MEAT INSPECTORS, Forest 
: Rangers, Special Agents, Mail Clerks, Chauf- 
feur Carriers, Needed often, $125-$250 month. 
“How to Qualify” mailed Free. Write, OZ MENT, 
420, St. Louis, Mo. 8-tf 





AL ASKA AIR SEAL SKIN BEADED MOC- 

CASINS, $2.50. Send outline foot. Carved 
Wood Totem "Pole, six inch with legend, $1.25. 
Ao mig Curios. Bear Totem Store, Wrangell, 
laska. 4-6 


BARGAINS IN 21 jewel Elgins, Walthams, 
Hamiltons and other standard watches, $24.50. 


Guaranteed to pass railroad inspections. Robert 
Parman, Arkansas City, Kansas. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG money. Excellent 

opportunity. Travel, Experience unnecessary. 
Write, American Detective System, 2190 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 8-6 


descrip- 








MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—P hotos, 
tion, many wealthy matrimonially inclined, 
mailed free. C upid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. tf 


BREWING BY ONE who knows. Beers, ales, 


























wines, etc. Book $1. John Joseph Mulligan, 
ae Drawer 891, Rossland, B. C. Canada. 7-3 
HARRIS TWEED, direct from the mak- 

rs 5° mail, carriage paid; samples free on re- 
quest. N Newall, 87 Rebomee: Scotland. 9-4 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
_ Pay; $1.50 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., N-11, Baltimore, Md. tf 








GROW . GINSE NG, big money, 20 roots and in- 
structioms $1. 100 roots, $3; 1000 seed, $2.50. 
Vol. Br Combs, , Ark, 


BRI TISH GIRLS seek American correspondents. 


ashears, 














Proposition 1c. _Cliffe, 16 Cambridge St., 
London, > Ws; England. 5-6 
CAMPBELL’S LIVER LAXATIVE. A_ good 
__ family medicine, 75c at all drug stores. _ 
MAILING LISTS, FISHERMEN, Trappers. 

Write S. F. Nordine, Karlstad, Minn. 








Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis Rhead 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on its 
subject. The book contains colored plates 
of over one hundred insects trout consume, 
full charts, etc. Net $2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 











| MOKANE, Dept. 303, Denver, Colo. 





Miscellaneous 


6- POCKET | 
POWER 16 BINOCULAR 


Includes solid leather combination yx 
and shoulder slung case with two st 
Weighs 114 oz. Universal focus. } 
returned after 5 days trial if not sati 
We carry everything in glasses. 


J. ALDEN — 
O-we-go, N.Y. 











ket 






Box D 








Fish Culturist 


WANTED—Experienced fish culturist; part- 
nership basis; Have ponds stocked with East- 





























ern brooktrout. Good spring water. New 
Hatchery. No Capital necessary. If inter- 
ested write Box 1614, Butte, Montana. 
= ARTIN 
6 T o 
WINNER FOR AGENTS 
New Pocket Lighter! What 
SELF STARTIN makes it light? Why can 
LIGHTER! blizzard blow £ out? NO fli: t ‘NO 


friction—NO troublesome parts 
Why fool with matches now?” |; 
stant—Infallible—Guaranteed. 50¢ for sample 
and selling plans. ae a of the Gold and Silver 
Plated Lighters are $1.( 
NEW METHOD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box O9 Bradford, Pa. 


GOVT POSITIONS 


Forest rangers, start $125 month; cabin and ya 
tion; patrol forests; protect game. Railway mail 
clerks, postoff.ce c!erks—carriers, rural carriers, pro- 
hibition agents and internal revenue agents. For 
list of positions and how to qualify, Write 








as 








FIRST AID KIT 








For medical and surgical emergency 

care, with snake bite kit, instruction 

book. ( 
$3.50 postpaid 

SECURITY SALES SERVICE, Falls City, Nebr. 


With 


A 6. GRRE oor 


M.E.ANDERSON, Patent Lawyers and reg 
istered Solicitors. Practice in U.S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer and 
was formerly Examiner in U. S. Patent Office 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg. 
Phone Main 2853 Denver, Colo 


























ring, Summer ar “8 
a butterflies, 
kin or collec- 
7 each}. simple out. 
instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 10c (not stam for my illus- 
trated Eros ectus before sending butterflies 
MR. SIN IR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, 
Box a3. San Diego, California. 


BUILD YOUR OWN Boat, using 


down frames and ready cut materials. 


mrss by, 


WHY NOT 3 


wy insects? I buy hundreds’ of 








our kn 


55 n 


els. Runabouts, cruisers, speed, outboard mot: 
speedsters, row and sail. Send 25c for catal 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Dept. 41, Saginaw West 
Side, Michigan. 9 
MOSOU ITO LOTION. Don’t let ~ mosquitot 
bugs and insects spoil your vacation, or fis 
trip.. Harmless, but efficient, 1 bottle $1; 2 ! 
tles, $1.80, postpaid. Dr. M. M. Manning, B 


ley, Iowa. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS printed on 
Bond sheets (514x8%) and 100 Bond enveloy« 








$1.50. W. R. Seltzer, 640 “E’”’ St. Northe 
Washington, I D. C. (Money _with order. ) 
BUY, SELL AND TRADE guns, fishing tac! 


binoculars, field glasses, watches, ‘diamo nds, ¢ 
platinum, and repairing of all kinds. Sam Ef: 
170 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. : 
MEN, GET FOREST Ranger job; 

and home furnished ; permanent; 





$125-$200 3 
hunt, fish, tr 
Bld 














For details, write Norton, 251 McMann 
Denver, Colo. 
1927 SUPER ELTO, fastest features, new- 
F. G. Klett, La Valle, Wis. / 

Pictures, Postcards, Etc. 
SPECIAL PHOTO OFFER. Rolls develop: 





5c. Prints 3c. Expert finishing. Clifton Phot 
Shop, Box 23, Sta E, Cincinnati, Ohio. 















































This Powerful 22 
Rifle is Pneumatic f 


(Here is a hard-hitting, accurate gun— F/M a carefully 
rifled .22 calibre weapon—not a play fH thing. The 
Crosman Pneumatic delivers a smashi ng blow, which 
will easily kill small game at 150 feet —yet it is silent 
—just the thing for your home target range. Q The 
Crosman’s extreme accuracy h J as amazed rifle experts. 
It will group your shots exac tly where you aim them. 
It shoots specially made .22 calibre Crosman Pells— 
each carefully moulded to size and perfect balance. 
@ The Crosman. is s | clean to use. It requires no oiling 
or swabbing wis messy cleaners. Q, Thousands of 
people are learni® ng the sport of rifle shooting with 
the Crosman. A ‘ a shots each day with this silent, 
accurate rifle, will €ep your eye in trim for your hunt- 
ing trip. Q Send for our booklet, “Target and Game 
Shooting.” It will show you how to become a rifle 
expert at yo ur own range. Q The low price of the 
ammuniti on soon pays for the Crosman Pneumatic 
.22. Ask your dealer to demonstrate this wonder - 
gun. @ Crosman Arms Company 

499 St. Paul Street Rochester, New York 


We 


ee se) 





ae you seen the Auemninsalie Dodos — the newest 
novelty target that is sweeping the country. 
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— Hi-Speed and Express Cartridges do 
their job right the first time and every time. New 
scientific developments give the Hi-Speed exceptional 
accuracy, greatly improved velocity and flatter trajectory. 
The Remington Express Cartridges, with their heavier 
bullets, have been speeded up 15% to 25% and have tre- 
mendous shocking power. They are ideal for big game. 






© 1927 R. A. Co. 








RELIABILITY 


6%; HEN the big moment comes, you’ll 
AU/ need a Remington. The reliability, 
accuracy and perfect balance of the Remington 
Model 30, Bolt Action Express Rifle, insure 
the success of that vacation about which you 
have been planning. 

Made in .25, .30, .32, .35 Remington cal- 


ibres or 30 Springfield ’06. Ask for folder on 
Remington Model 30 Express Rifle. 


Meet me at the Remington Arms Exhibit, 
Northeast corner Missouri Avenue and Boardwalk, 


Atlantic City. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1816 


Dept.9-OL , 25 Broadway New York City 











fles Ammunition Shotguns GameLoads Cutlery Cash Registers Service Machines 





